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Chapter 1 
Introduction: Text and Context 


Why would anybody want to make another study of Talcott Parsons? This 
study is about identifying the fact and fiction of Talcott Parsons and draws 
upon his body of published writing to outline his view of the world in order 
to re-evaluate or reconsider Parsons’ social theory for an audience who have 
had their conception of his work shaped by decades of often uninformed or 
biased secondary sources that often presented a caricatured conception of 
Parsons’ ideas and arguments, often to support what was presented as a new, 
more fashionable, more politically radical or more inclusive contribution to our 
understanding of social life. 

Although concerned with issues of evidence and interpretation, this 
‘intellectual biography’ does not conform to the normal procedures of 
biography. Biography is an interpretation of a life, a narrative construction in 
which coherence is imposed upon the life of the subject by the emplotting of 
events. Emplotment is a term coined by Paul Ricceur to describe an assembly or 
sequence of historical incidents or happenings that is shaped by the author into 
a description or narrative with a plot. The process of emplotting events involves 
imposing coherence on a life and this process is never a neutral description; it is 
always a politicized process. The most well-established view of Talcott Parsons’ 
life is that he was a conservative thinker who was conservative in terms of both 
his character and his personality and view of the world. His published work is 
commonly understood to be little more than an apology and justification for 
American capitalism and for the inequalities found within American society. 

A biography is a narrative account of a person’s life that that reflects the 
subject’s values, beliefs and attitudes but it also says something about the culture 
in which the subject lived. Parsons’ critics have hijacked his life and work and 
‘rhetorically reconstituted’ his life in terms of a conservative persona; his life 
and work have been subjected to such a radical transformation that the real 
Parsons as identified by what he has written in his books and papers is lost 
to many consumers of social theory. Parsons’ persona has become a text — a 
social construction or articulation — structured within or around hostile and 
not well-informed discourses and readings of his work. People appear to know 
the constructed conservative persona, not the person or his work. This book is 
about the genesis and content of Parsons’ sociology. In addition, this study is 
not a psychological reduction of a life but rather aims to provide an opportunity 
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for this audience to think again about Parsons’ work by reading it against the 
grain of much contemporary exegesis. 

A traditional biography would open with comments such as Talcott Parsons 
was born in Colorado Springs in 1902 and died in Munich during a lecture 
tour in 1979. According to Talcott’s son Charles Parsons (2004), Talcott’s 
father, Edward Smith Parsons (1863-1943), was known to have liberal views, 
supported trade unionism, attempted to accommodate socialism within his 
world view and was enthusiastically involved in Walter Rauschenbusch’s Social 
Gospel Movement, a group that drew upon Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount in an 
effort to resolve the problems of allowing people to enjoy decent living, public 
health and compulsory publically funded education, to end racial discrimination, 
improve the social and economic position of immigrants and provide better 
working conditions under economic conditions within a capitalist society that 
generated inequality. 

Charles Parsons (2004) traces the interconnecting Parsons, Ingersoll and 
Smith family histories from the earliest family members who arrived in New 
England in the 1630s. Several of Parsons’ ancestors came to the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony in its earliest years, and Charles Parsons argues that one came on the 
Mayflower. Over the generations the family were involved in Free Will Baptism 
and Congregational orthodoxy. The name “Talcott? was the family name of 
Katherine Talcott who married George Lynman Ingersoll in 1855. George 
Lynman Ingersoll was Talcott Parsons’ maternal grandfather and the name 
“Talcott? remains within the family and is held by David Talcott Cramer who is 
Charles Parsons’ nephew. Charles Parsons refutes the argument put forward by 
Martel (1979: 610), Wearne (1989: 11) and Camic (1991: x) that Talcott Parsons’ 
family came from a ‘long line of Yankee merchants’. What these authors can 
point to at best was that Talcott Parsons’ great-erandfather owned sailing ships. 
The Parsons family have a long history of association with Amherst College, 
which Talcott Parsons attended after he graduated from Horace Mann School 
in the Bronx; the family also have a long association and membership of Chi 
Psi, stretching back to the mid-nineteenth century. Talcott Parsons had five 
brothers and sisters: Esther (1890-1965) and Charles Edwards (1892-1940), 
both born in Greeley, Elizabeth Ingersoll (1894-1957), Josephine (1897-1899) 
and Edward Smith Jr. (1898-1960); Talcott was the youngest (1902-1979), and 
the later four were born in Colorado Springs. 

For Talcott Parsons the development of social science was a product of the 
processes of rationalization, which, taking its starting point from advances in 
science and technology, impacted on the cognitive processes of human agents 
that undermined religious thought and helped to establish a secularization of 
social thought found in a ‘professional’ pattern of instrumental orientations, 
notably affective neutrality (Parsons 1951: 518). Walter Rauschenbusch was 
the grandfather of philosopher Richard Rorty and his books Christianity and 
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the Social Crisis (1907) and A Theology for the Social Gospel (1917) were to have 
an influence not only on Talcott Parsons’ underpinning values but also on the 
formation of the New Deal and on civil rights campaigners, notably Martin 
Luther-King. Guy Rocher (1974) has argued that Parsons’ interest in social 
reform and his interest in sociology have their origins in his father’s Protestant 
social reformism. Holton and Turner (1986) argue that Parsons assumed that 
we live in a secular society and that it is the processes of secularization that 
makes sociology possible. We may no longer accept a conception of the sacred, 
ot worship religious objects or accept without question the views of religious 
people but that is not to suggest that there has been a de-Christianization of 
out value commitments. Moreover, it is Parsons’ social theology that underpins 
his liberal reformist view, and Christian values underpin his politics and world 
view. Parsons’ reformist view is clearly seen in his continuing support for the 
reformist wing of the Democratic Party. In October 1952 Parsons came out 
publically in support of Adlai Stevenson, whom he described in the Harvard 
Crimson as a part of a ‘cultivated circle’ of wealthy and cultured people who 
had moved towards the political left, such as Roosevelt, Stetinnius, Acheson 
and Harriman. Parsons said that he enjoyed Stevenson’s brand of humour, 
his ‘striking courage’ in the face of special interest groups, his forthrightness, 
realistic optimism and charismatic quality. Stevenson is portrayed by Parsons as 
a ‘conspicuous intellectual’ who uses ‘Harvard words’, but has ‘the real common 
touch’. Parsons continued: ‘Recognizing that Stevenson has a particular appeal 
to the academic group, I must say I feel personally very comfortable with the 
picture of him in the White House ... He struck me right away as a man of high 
ideals combined with practical realism’ (cited in Lucas 1952). 

This book is nota traditional biography but a sociologically informed account 
of the links between the life events of Talcott Parsons, the contexts in which he 
found himself and how these in turn are reflected in the contours of his academic 
writings. The links between Parsons as human agent and the social structure 
of American society and culture at the time he was writing will be explored. 
Biography is more than simply an interpretation of a person’s life; people lead a 
life against the backcloth of changing historical circumstances. There is history 
in our biographies just as there is biography in history. Individual people find 
themselves in given circumstances with their own distinct concept of self. From 
the perspective of Gilles Deleuze ‘folding’ the interface of the individual human 
agent and the wider historical process in which we find ourselves brings about 
the construction of our intimate subjectivity. Deleuze’s concept of the fold is 
derived from Foucault and is concerned with the ontological processes involved 
in self-actualization and the construction of subjectivities (Deleuze 1988). 
Elements of the outside world are folded into our sense of self in order for us 
to make sense of ourselves as a self. These processes of folding and re-folding 
take place on an immanent plane in which distinctive selves emerge. Biography 
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can also play a significant role in countering the personal myths that individuals 
engage in when reflecting upon their life. There is then an object element to 
the subjective construction of self and identity that the biographer can draw 
upon in order to make sense of a life, what Carolyn Barros (1998) describes as 
the dynamis, the perceived motive force which drives the transformation of the 
life described within the account of a person’s life. Biography and history are 
complexly but inseparably intertwined and the studies of history and biography 
have become inseparable in the field of memory and memorialization. The links 
between Parsons’ life, his academic work and American society will be explored. 
For those readers who would like to explore more fully the methodological 
approach to biography, a methodological appendix has been added to the book. 

The aim of this book is to puncture some of the myths that have emerged 
about the life and work of Talcott Parsons, in particular to challenge the 
assumption that Parsons was an apologist for American modernity, a consensus- 
driven conservative who not only assumed and accepted that consensus existed 
in the world but also celebrated it. However, there were occasions when 
Parsons did express ‘conservative’ views. For example, in a lecture he gave at 
the weekly Hillel Round Table discussion in November 1960 Parsons argued 
that conformity was essential to realizing ‘higher freedom’; the Harvard Crimson 
reported Parsons’ lecture on 21 November 1960 by saying: 


Writers and sociologists who have denounced increasing conformity in American 
society received some quiet criticism yesterday afternoon from Talcott Parsons, 
professor of Sociology. 

Complex social organization — which requires a good deal of conformity 
of individuals — is a prerequisite of the ‘higher levels of freedom’ most people 
value, Parsons maintained. Consequently a gain in these ‘higher’ freedoms 
involves a sacrifice of some other, ‘lower’ freedoms, such as freedom to do what 
one pleases regardless of the needs of society. 

The individual must make certain sacrifices. He becomes dependent 
on shifts in the market, the money he accepts for his goods ‘Is merely an 
expectation’: he has no guarantee that it will be worth as much when he tries to 
buy something with it. 

Complex forms of organization exact another price: the requirement that 
everyone abide by the rules of the game, Parsons said. 

‘For example, I doubt that even the most hardened non-conformist thinks 
I thought [sic] to be able to make any noise or any marks on paper I please, and 
say this is my individual way of expressing deep and profound thoughts.’ 

The desirable effects of organization often justify the conformity it 
requires, Parsons said. For example, the vastly increased efficiency of assembly- 
line production provides reason for pressuring individuals to cooperate. 
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Parsons observed that in modern society technical specialization takes away a 
significant amount of freedom from people: 


‘Tt creates dependency — we have to respect technical competence because 
important desirable effects depend on it’ But in return for abandoning 
our freedom (for example, to treat our own diseases) we obtain some other 
freedoms, such as the freedom of action which comes from being healthier, he 
said. (‘Parsons Says Uniformity Essential to Realizing “Higher Freedom’”’) 


This book will attempt to show that Parsons’ major works were concerned with 
trying to understand some of biggest problems facing liberal modernity and to 
explain the nature of dissensus. Unfortunately Parsons’ use of language is one 
factor that makes this task difficult. The major books are often written in an 
abstract, apolitical style and some of his critics use this as an excuse to label his 
work inherently conservative in nature. One of the entry criteria to the Harvard 
Department of Social Relations was that students should have the ability to 
speak a second language and in an often repeated joke many asked if Parsonese 
could be counted. Whether or not this anecdote is true, Parsons’ heavy abstract 
prose was often commented upon and is said by many to have overstated the 
complexities of his conceptual generalizations, making his analysis at best 
suggestive. In 1956 one colleague was reported to have said ‘If I were he ... 
I'd spend a whole year revising each book. He just doesn’t stop to sweat out 
expressions.’ As a consequence, Toward a General Theory of Action (Parsons and 
Shils 1951) was labelled by some as “The Yellow Peril’, and Parsons’ publishers 
were rumoured to have invited in a graduate student to explain the meaning of 
Parsons’ writing. 

Many of the key concepts that we use in the social sciences to explain forms 
of human behaviour operate solely at the level of ideas. Abstract concepts 
such as inclusion, class, race, gender, sexuality, disability and so on can only 
be accessed by looking at the lives of individual people and exploring their 
memories, by exploring the situated activities of individual human agents as 
they go about their everyday lives. If we want to fully understand the impact 
and significance of social division or any of the other abstract concepts and 
ideas that we draw upon within our explanation building we need to have 
an understanding of the biography of individual people, their motives and 
intentions, and in Parsons’ terms the mechanisms of social action. 

Cultural patterns are generated by the human agents within a social system, 
and as such cannot be understood without the analysis of motivation in relation 
to concrete situations. The system of social relationships is not merely of 
situational significance, but has a role to play in the construction of the agent’s 
personality itself. Dynamic motivational processes within a context are of 
functional significance for the social system and provide the basis for Parsons’ 
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formulation of the concept of mechanism. The research process then starts 
with a descriptive presentation of ‘structural’ categories into which appropriate 
‘motivational’ constructs or mechanisms are fitted: 


A mechanism as the term will here be used is an empirical generalization 
about motivational processes stated in terms of its relevance to the functional 
problems of an action system. (Parsons 1951: 3 fn.) 


Motivational dynamics in sociological theory take their starting point from 
the formulation of mechanisms. It is these motivational processes that 
are responsible for the maintenance of structural patterns within the social 
system. A mechanism is then an empirical generalization about the operation 
of motivational ‘forces’ within a context that generates an observable output. 
A mechanism is then a mode of organization of the motivational systems of 
personalities, which are understood in relation to the socially structured level or 
behaviour while conducting a role (Parsons 1951: 19). 

The social system is understood as the context and the mechanism mediates 
between the needs and capacities of the personalities of the human agents that 


compose social systems, and whose behaviours form the structure of the social 
systems (Parsons 1951: 71-72). 


Christian Influences 


In the aftermath of the American Civil War American Protestantism had 
to come to terms with the changing nature of modernity which contained 
new forms of economic and social inequality. Henry Hughes’ A Treatise on 
Sociology: Theoretical and Practical (1854) expressed the opinion that unless a new 
synthesis emerged in which different social and political perspectives could be 
coordinated, which fused social theory with social policy, liberal democracy in 
American would degenerate into dictatorship or stagnation. Hughes drew upon 
Protestantism to develop the idea of society as a ‘social system’ as a moral 
order and also made the distinction between the ‘free sovereign’ society of 
the North and the ‘warranteeism’ or ‘slavocracy’ of the South, which reflected 
the distinction made by Parsons in 1937 between liberal modernity and fascist 
modernity. In contrast to Hughes, Parsons identified utilitarianism with 
irreligion. However, like Parsons, Hughes was concerned with using sociology 
to provide an understanding of American society with the aim of informing 
social reconstruction. Also like Parsons, Hughes redefined Protestant values 
into a secular form to inform social and political change. Edward Cummings, 
who became the first professor of sociology at Harvard, attempted to bring 
together social psychology with a form of Christian socialism. The Social 
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Gospel-inspired Social Ethics programme of the university was incorporated 
into the Sociology Department. Social Gospel was also central to other 
Harvard academics, notably Charles Peirce, William James, George Santayana 
and Josiah Royce, all of whom were concerned with applying Christian ethics 
to the practical aspects of social life. Royce was also a leading thinker on the 
application of communitarianism to American life, and he taught Franklin 
Roosevelt during his time at Harvard. Even sociologists such as Lester Ward 
who appeared to reject religion, suggesting that the university should be a values 
driven organization and play the role in society that was previously played by the 
Church, also drew upon Protestant values to shape their argument. 

There is something of a translation of Parsons’ faith into political activism 
in his work. In his contribution to the First International Symposium on Belief, 
Parsons (1971) describes himself as a ‘somewhat backsliding Protestant of 
Congregationalist background’ but he did explain that the concern with religion 
had been a major orientation in his attempt to understand moral commitments 
and practical action (1970: 873). Roland Robertson (1982: 308) has suggested 
that Parsons’ sociology ‘sustained and nourished’ his personal convictions. 


Communitarianism 


From 1920 to 1924 Parsons was a student at Amherst College during the period 
when civil rights campaigner Alexander Meiklejohn was the College’s president. 
Alexander Meiklejohn was a very keen supporter of John Macmurray’s 
communitarian standpoint. This influenced Parsons in respect of Macmurtray’s 
critique of utilitarianism, and Macmurray’s Christian perspective on the link 
between agency and structure without specific reference to God fitted with 
Parsons’ Social Gospel upbringing. Macmurray’s reflection on the relationship 
between agency and morality appeared to have had a significant influence on 
Parsons. Macmutray investigated personal and impersonal modes of being 
moral —a set of concerns that Parsons was to explore later in his own work. 

Like Parsons, the starting point for Macmurray’s moral philosophy is the self 
as an agent that thinks ‘from the standpoint of action’ (Macmurray 1957: 85). 
The social actions of each agent are functionally related to the activity of others. 
Action is choice and is possible because consciousness is central to agency and 
when the agent acts, the agent modifies the world. There is right and wrong 
inherent in our choice of action. The moral rightness of a social action comes 
about because the action of one person will affect others. The freedom of all 
members of a community depends upon the interrelation between them: ‘My 
freedom depends on how you behave ... If we call the harmonious interrelation 
of agents their “community”, we may say that a morally right action is an action 
which intends community’ (Macmurray 1961: 119). 
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Morality for Macmurray is based upon a set of common values that agents 
are socialized into over the course of their lives. Agents are trained from 
childhood to recognize the social pattern and their own function within that 
social pattern. As we are socialized we come to understand the consequences 
of action on others, to the extent that the suffering of others whom we do not 
know personally can distress us. The morality within a community is something 
which ‘the individual imposes upon himself, and through which he secures the 
universal intention to maintain the community of action. It will be a morality 
of self-control, of power over the self, limiting its own freedom for the sake of 
maintaining the community’ (Macmurray 1961: 125). 

In addition to his understanding of the relationship between agency and 
structure, Macmurray also appeared to influence Parsons’ understanding of 
fascism. Fascism was viewed by Macmurray as the very opposite of liberal 
democracy by maintaining inequality and the lack of freedom; the motivation 
of the fascist was to provide stability to democracy by bringing democracy to 
an end. It is worth quoting Macmurray at length: 


The undialectical effort to negate the formal democracy of the bourgeois State 
must deny the truth of democracy as Idea. It therefore sees merely the empirical 
antithesis and seeks to create a political structure which reflects the actual 
inequality and lack of freedom in the contemporary structure of the private 
life of society. Such an effort produces the Fascist society, which takes the form 
of an effort to stabilise the existing social order, and so to bring the dialectical 
process of the self-realisation of democracy to a stop. The fascist State is the 
contradictory of the Liberal State. As the latter is purely ideal, so the former is 
purely empirical. But the reality is both at once in their antithesis and opposition. 
Therefore, the Fascist no more than the liberal can achieve his intentions, 
and must achieve, against his will, the professed intention of the liberal. The 
simple reason for this is that democracy is the essence and truth of all political 
constitution, and that humanity, whether we like it or not, is developing towards 
the realisation of its own essence. The Fascist could only realise his intention 
if he could put a stop to the process of human evolution. In fact, he can only 
produce a particular stage in that revolution. (1935: 228) 


Interestingly, much later in Parsons’ life during his spell as the President of 
the American Association of University Professors (AAUP) Parsons was 
instrumental in the establishment of the Alexander Meiklejohn Freedom 
Award. This award is given to a university or college administrator or trustee in 
recognition of their exceptional contribution to furthering academic freedom 
over the previous academic year. The decision to make such an award and the 
timing can be read as a highly public and political statement about the influence 
of McCarthyism on higher education in the United States. 
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After graduation in 1924 Parsons was offered the opportunity to study at the 
London School of Economics. When Parsons arrived in the United Kingdom 
in 1924 he found a political system in a state of flux. The Conservative-Liberal 
coalition had split in October 1922, which brought about a disunity in the 
Conservative Party between pro- and anti-coalitionists that lasted for almost 
10 years. The 1923 Conservative election defeat led to the formation of the 
first minority Labour Government in 1924. The Labour Party’s rise to power 
was for many a product of a new emergent class consciousness. Even though 
the minority government was short lived, from January to December 1924, it 
allowed the party to establish its electoral credibility and respectability, and to 
present itself as the party of progress within a two-party system at the expense 
of the Liberals. Many Liberals and Conservatives were shocked that the Labour 
Government opened up a dialogue with the Soviet Union. As Vernon Bogdanor 
argues: 


One Tory leaflet warned that communist spies ‘may come disguised as nurses 
and health visitors’, while another feared that in Sunday schools, children were 
‘being baptised into the Communist faith — taught — how to blow up bridges, 
render roads useless’. (2013) 


Although he never lost faith in the value or moral significance of 
communitarianism, under the influence of Leonard Hobhouse, Harold Laski 
and Morris Ginsberg, Parsons re-evaluated his vision of what sociology should 
look like as an academic discipline. As Hobhouse was absent because of ill 
health for most of the year that Parsons spent at the LSE his influence on 
Parsons was mainly through Morris Ginsberg. Parsons was introduced to 
Weber’s work by Tawney and Ginsberg and to Durkheim by Malinowski. Many 
years later Parsons published an essay on Ginsberg in which he admitted that he 
was pleased to have studied with him and that there was some influence on the 
future direction of his learning. However, Parsons suggested that Hobhouse 
and Ginsberg were not a major influence on his later work. 

Hobhouse was the first professor of sociology at the LSE and between 
1918 and 1924 published his four volume set Principles of Sociology. Parsons was 
not convinced by Hobhouse’s conceptions of evolutionary theory and rational 
progress. In addition, although Hobhouse was initially inspired by utilitarianism, 
by the time Parsons arrived at the LSE Hobhouse had come to reject his earlier 
utilitarianism. Hobhouse had formulated the view that there is no completely 
‘self-regarding conduct’. Rather the individual is essentially social in nature and 
the personality of the self was socially formed, as such the self-directing power 
of the individual’s personality has a need for a supporting social context. 

Hobhouse was concerned with developing a view of sociology as a discipline 
that concentrates on how the social structures of whole societies are maintained 
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and how they change over time. Ina similar fashion to what was later to become 
symbolic interactionism, social life for Hobhouse was built upon the interaction 
of individual citizens, and although he made no reference to the work of 
Herbert Spencer, Hobhouse focused on the evolution of moral ideas and the 
foundation of social institutions. Human biology could not be ignored but it 
was not completely determining either. The social world was seen as a network 
of social relations in which language acted as a mechanism that allowed for the 
formation of a culture or ‘social mentality’ of habits, attitudes and obligations. 
It is this culture that associations and institutions such as families, churches and 
nation states are built upon. People came to have a shared understanding of 
acceptable and unacceptable forms of behaviour. Such understanding had a 
rule-like quality to it, an argument also developed by Ginsberg in the mid-1930s. 
Social change took place because people had a desire to organize their social 
life more effectively and as such there was an element of adaptation built into 
social action. From Hobhouse’s perspective, individual social action will always 
have an instinctive element to it, however — people are not imprisoned in the 
mechanisms of natural selection because at the same time social action will 
always have a purposive element to it. 

It was in terms of his general approach to sociology that the influence 
of Hobhouse can be seen in Parsons’ work. What did influence Parsons was 
Hobhouse’s view of ‘social membership’ as a network of communicating 
minds; an argument that was also developed by Ginsberg in the late 1920s 
and provided the foundation for a distinctively ‘sociological’ theory able to 
explain social events. In The Structure of Social Action (1937) Parsons expressed 
the opinion that the abstract, structural theory that underpinned much of 
European sociology was too alien to be accommodated into the development 
of mainstream public policy. Parsons was influenced by the Fabian ethos 
of the LSE, and the use to which Hobhouse and colleagues put their social 
analysis in supporting social democracy with an emphasis on the engagement 
of interdisciplinary social research to inform social activism. Parsons’ synthetic 
sociological project can be seen as an attempt to provide America progressives, 
such as Woodrow Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt, with an underpinning social 
analysis in a similar fashion to Hobhouse’s underpinning intellectual support 
for a socialist-inspired liberalism. 

Both Hobhouse and Ginsberg rejected the idea that sociology should 
develop as a ‘science’ of society; rather sociology should engage in an attempt 
to ‘synthesize’ knowledge and ideas from across the social sciences in an effort 
to answer the question ‘How is society possible?’ By 1939 Parsons had come 
to the conclusion that unless a new synthesis emerged in which different social 
and political perspectives could be coordinated, which fused social theory with 
social policy, liberal American modernity would degenerate into dictatorship or 
stagnation. This central idea can be seen in Parsons’ The Structure of Social Action 
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(1937: ix, xxi) and within arguments contained within Parsons’ long running 
antipathy towards Sorokin’s views of the nature of social theory (1928). 

Parsons’ approach is also marked by his dislike of theories that attempt to 
assess the importance of single factors such as class, geography or biology, and 
his dislike of reductionist theorizing and purely deductive theories. In addition, 
Parsons’ emphasis was on understanding the subjective, voluntaristic, personal 
and normative features of social action and the link with social systems via 
patterns of cultural meaning; with ‘action’ defined as ‘behavior orientated to 
the attainment of ends in situations, by means of the normatively regulated 
expenditure of energy’ (Parsons 1962: 53) with the emphasis on interaction. 
Moreover, Parsons saw conflict as intrinsic to all situations where social action 
takes place, as is clearly reflected in The Structure of Social Action (1937: 767-775). 

In The Structure of Social Action Parsons argues that the voluntaristic theory 
of action is a product of common features found in the intellectual traditions 
of European thought. Durkheim, Marshall, Pareto and Weber may have 
had different starting points, different politics and personal sentiments, but 
‘in all essential’ (Parsons 1937: 719; italics in original) they arrive at the same 
voluntaristic theory of action. The purpose underpinning Parsons’ search for 
such a synthesis of European thought was not that it was interesting as an end 
in itself but rather that it ‘must be considered a factor of major importance in 
social change’ (1937: 726). 

In February 1940 Parsons taught a new course (Sociology 6c) ‘Economics 
and the Social Structure’, which took the conceptual scheme within The Structure 
of Social Action as its starting point. Parsons was concerned to demonstrate the 
degree to which economic theory is an abstract conceptual scheme that should 
be related in its action to other component parts of society. A press release in 
the Harvard Crimson of 26 March 1940, outlining the course, explained that it 
was aimed at 


Students who have felt the inadequacy of purely economic laws and analyses in 
explaining social action will have ample opportunity to find just what relation 
economic factors play to the workings of society ... economic institutions, 
ptoperty and market, occupational roles, and the relation of the institutional 
structure of authority in the occupational sphere to social stratification will be 
treated. 

The course will wind up with a consideration of the problem of 
motivation. Parsons believes that the traditional economic doctrine of self- 
interest is now untenable. He will attempt to analyze all the elements which enter 
into motivation in economic activities, emphasizing that self-interest is only one 
factor. (‘Parsons Will Present New Sociology Course’) 
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It was this, the multidisciplinary synthetic approach to the voluntaristic theory 
of action, that underpinned Parsons’ motivation to establish a Department of 
Social Relations at Harvard. Up until 1933 psychology courses at Harvard were 
offered within the Department of Philosophy and Psychology. By the end of 
the 1930s Harvard’s Psychology Department comprised seven staff and was 
divided between the experimentalists, who were primarily interested in animal 
behaviour and human physiological psychology (E. G. Boring, S. S. Stevens, 
John G. Beebe-Center and Karl S. Lashley), and the minority of three, Gordon 
W. Allport, Robert W. White and Henry A. Murray, who were primarily interested 
in human personality and its relation to the social environment. As the majority, 
the experimentalists decided the policies of the department such as the nature 
of examinations and the selection of graduate students. In these circumstances 
forging closer links with Clyde Kluckhohn and Talcott Parsons appeared to be 
a much mote attractive proposition. 

Clyde Kluckhohn came to Harvard in the 1930s and always maintained 
a lively interest in applying Freudian psychoanalysis to wider social issues. 
Psychology Professor Harry Murray also had an interest in the application of 
psychoanalysis to wider social issues. In 1941 Parsons was elected president 
of the Eastern Sociological Society and with his reputation now enhanced, 
Parsons, Kluckhohn and Murtay proposed the formation of a new department 
of social relations to Harvard President James B. Conant. The plan was rejected 
by Conant who at the time did not appear to be impressed by the potential 
benefits of interdisciplinary study. In the 1930s Yale had attempted to create an 
Institute of Human Relations with funding from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
who constructed a large building in New Haven to house the behavioural 
scientists. However, there was limited interdisciplinary cooperation. 

It is more likely that Conant’s objections were rooted in his dislike of 
psychoanalysis. However, when Paul Buck became Provost during the Second 
World War the university looked again at the proposal, and in 1946 the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences gave the go-ahead for a new department of social relations. 
Parsons became professor of sociology and chairman of the Department of 
Social Relations and Pitrim Sorokin became director of the Research Center in 
Altruistic Integration and Creativity. In effect, Harvard’s sociology department 
merged with social psychology and cultural anthropology to become the 
Department of Social Relations, under the leadership of Talcott Parsons. The 
1950s became the Golden Age of the Department of Social Relations and 
Parsons became an internationally recognized figure and mote politically active. 

One of the international involvements that Parsons was involved in was 
the Salzburg Seminar on American Studies. The seminar series, which the US 
State Department was supportive of, was held at Leopoldskron Castle in Austria 
from 15 July to 31 August 1948. The seminar series started in 1947 and the idea 
behind the series was to provide students of all nationalities an opportunity to 
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come together and talk about subjects that crossed national borders in the hope 
of establishing international friendship and global understanding. Almost 100 
students from 17 nations within the then divided Eastern and Western Europe 
attended, including students from communist countries such as Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary, but also from France, Great Britain, Italy, Ireland, Spain and 
the United States. It was also hoped that the series would help to correct any 
misconceptions that European students may have had about the United States. 
Courses included American history, government, economics, sociology, literature 
and art. Parsons was part of the team that taught at the seminar in 1948. 

The effect of the House Un-American Activities Committee (HUAC) action 
on colleges and universities was largely ignored at the time. However, because 
of what it considered to be the deteriorating situation, by 1955 the AAUP had 
appointed a committee to examine ‘Academic Freedom and Tenure in the Quest 
for National Security’. The committee’s report outlined what it understood by 
academic freedom and the responsibility of the university to its faculty. The 
committee also examined alleged breaches of these standards at 18 schools 
and recommended censure where it thought breaches had taken place. For the 
HUAC, Americanism and anti-communism were taken to be one and the same, 
and repeatedly professors were dismissed or refused reappointment, books 
were taken off reading lists and removed from library shelves, and academic 
life was disrupted by investigation, demands that staff took loyalty oaths and 
student demonstrations in relation to the HUAC actions. One individual who 
became noticed by McCarthy’s associates, for example, was Andries Deinum 
who taught in the Cinema Department at the University of Southern California 
and had been responsible since 1951 for the development of a large and 
important cinema library that addressed issues in relation to aesthetics and the 
social history of literature. 

Parsons became a member of the AAUP committee, and his reason reported 
at the time was that he thought it was important to take a stand at this time. For the 
AAUP neither Communist Party membership nor use of the Fifth Amendment 
should be sufficient in itself to disqualify a person from teaching, One case 
of particular concern to Parsons was that of Leon J. Kamin, who had been a 
research assistant in the Department of Social Relations and who was acquitted 
in January 1954 of contempt of Congress for refusing to answer six questions 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy had asked him about his former Communist Party 
associates. The university encouraged Kamin to waive his Fifth Amendment 
privilege, which he did, and he agreed to freely discuss his own activities but 
refused to answer questions about other people. In a trial that lasted 10 days, 
without a jury, Federal District Judge Bailey Aldrich gave a not guilty verdict 
after a month and a half of deliberation. His decision was explained in a 25-page 
document that argued that the McCarthy investigation was illegal and suggested 
the dismissal of charges against other academic staff facing similar charges. 
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In March 1961 Talcott Parsons together with Harvard colleagues Herschel 
C. Baker, J. N. Douglas Bush, Herbert Dieckmann, Wilbur M. Frohock, Albert 
J. Guerard, Howard Mumford Jones, Harry T. Levin, John M. Gaus, Oscar 
Handlin, David F. Cavers, Caleb Foote, Mark DeWolfe Howe, Kenneth V. 
Thimann, George Wald, Roderick Firth, John T. Edsall, Gordon W. Allport 
and Cedric H. Whitman signed a petition drafted by the American Civil 
Liberties Union asking for the abolition of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

Parsons and the other educators who signed the petition were above all 
concerned with the HUAC’s ‘abridgement’ of academic freedom. “During its 
24-year history’, the petition stated, ‘the House Committee has been unrelenting 
in its harassing of teachers.’ The HUAC was accused of ‘exercising the powers 
of prosecutor and judge’, and that as a direct result of the HUAC’s actions 
‘educational abilities and skills developed through long years of training have 
been withheld from the community. And this at a time when qualified teachers 
are in tragically short supply.’ The petition explained that “The Committee ... 
continues to be careless or unscrupulous in vilifying its critics” The petition 
argued that “Under these circumstances, we find it understandable, though 
deplorable, that many teachers, in the colleges and universities, as well as in the 
public schools, have grown timid about stating, even for classroom discussion, 
ideas which someone later might interpret as subversive. The statement 
continued: “Exercise of the free intellect will in no way endanger the country’s 
internal security’, and it emphasized that ‘Not only teachers, but all Americans, 
we insist, must be free from trial by publicity — from what Mr. Justice Black has 
called “exposure, obloquy, and public scorn”? 

While Parsons’ political and international reputation grew Sorokin became 
an increasingly marginalized figure within the faculty. Relations between the 
two men became increasingly difficult. In December 1951 Sorokin distributed 
a seven-page mimeographed document to all members of the Department of 
Social Relations in which he claimed that parts of Toward a General Theory of 
Action (Parsons and Shils 1951) and The Social System (1951) were ‘very similar’ 
to a work he had written 30 years previously. Sorokin’s statement read: ‘I was 
pleasantly surprised at finding the readings in some parts easy and feeling myself 
in these parts pasturing at very familiar grounds ... While there is a multitude 
of dissimilarities between two conceptual systems, there is hardly any doubt 
that the basic framework of the authors exhibits a notable resemblance to my 
framework.’ In seven pages, Sorokin listed point by point the ‘similarities in the 
basic, conceptual framework’. 

In a press statement Sorokin said that he was not angry. ‘My school is the 
integralist school’, he said. ‘I have noticed in the last month that Professor 
Parsons has made a definite shift from the positions of Max Weber to mine. 
I only wish that he had credited me in the footnotes.’ He also noted that 
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Parsons had not yet completed his ‘transition from his previous standpoint to 
the new one’. 

In response, Parsons argued that there was a great deal of discussion in 
the field of sociology among numerous sociologists concerning the three 
principles of the conceptual framework — personality, culture and society — and 
that Sorokin’s participation in the discussion about this framework was part of 
a larger body of discussion on the subject. 

In a letter to the press Sorokin was keen to point out that he was not angry 
at Parsons for ignoring him or failing to mention his work: ‘On the contrary’, 
he wrote, ‘I expressed deep satisfaction that seemingly two divergent systems 
of sociology are, after publications of these volumes, considerably more similar 
to each other than would appear to an outsider ... the convergence of two 
supposedly different viewpoints [Parsons’ view and Sorokin’s view] is a very 
good omen for emergence and development of Harvard School in Sociology’ 

In the Harvard Crimson of 13 December 1951 (‘Parsons Calls Sorokin 
Controversy on Book Similarities “Oversight’”) Parsons said that not citing 
Sorokin was a ‘regrettable oversight’ — on this issue at least their ‘dispute’ came 
to an end. 

The Department of Social Relations offered courses in Anthropology, 
Biology, Economics, Government, History, Philosophy, Psychology and a 
half course in statistics. As the information given to undergraduates in 1952 
explained: 


Since it is a field that attempts a synthesis of four different sciences, Social 
Relations requires its students to pick a special area of interest within the 
department. One of the two three-hour departmental exams given at the end of 
the senior year tests the student’s knowledge of Social Anthropology, Sociology, 
Social Psychology, or Personality Psychology. The other exam is on the theories 
and methods of the field as a whole. (Guide to Fields of Concentration’) 


The Department of Social Relations developed divisions of scholars with 
similar interests but according to Edward L. Pattullo, Director of the Center 
for Behavioral Sciences, as the years went by the department came to operate 
as four separate departments within one broader framework. Even as early as 
the 1950s the department was offering tenure to individuals for achievement 
in particular fields rather than because of research with an interdisciplinary 
approach. Influential people from a range of disciplines were invited to teach 
in the department. For example, in 1952 Parsons invited Anna Freud to give a 
series of lectures on childhood to undergraduates in the department. 

In 1972, the university created the Department of Psychology and Social 
Relations, which combined the Department of Social Relations with the small, 
experimental Department of Psychology. However, after Parsons retired from 
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Harvard the remaining sociology staff lost their focus about the nature of 
sociology as a discipline, and there was alas what some staff described as less 
than ideal interpersonal relations among department members. A case in point 
is Barrington Moore Jr. who joined the Russian Research Center in 1948 and 
was a lecturer in sociology from 1951 until 1979; it commonly assumed that 
he was refused tenure because of his fundamental disagreements with Talcott 
Parsons. According to one account from Visiting Professor Andrew G. Walder, 
a friend who shared Moore’s passion for sailing and often sailed with him, 
Moore ‘just did not see eye to eye with Parsons on intellectual matters. I don’t 
think they got along very well (cited in Weintraub 2005). 

In February 1970 Alex Inkeles announced his intention to resign from 
Harvard to take up a post at Stanford. Along with other senior figures such 
as Ezra F. Vogel and Seymour Martin Lipset, Inkeles was one of a group of 
sociologists within the Department of Social Relations who wanted to establish 
a distinct sociology department within the university. Following Alex Inkeles’ 
decision to leave, and fearing that other staff would also leave, Harrison C. 
White, professor of sociology and acting chairman of the Department of 
Social Relations, announced a plan to create a separate sociology department. 
He was reported as saying that “The Social Relations Department no longer 
has the momentum it once had ... It has become so large and complex that if 
it doesn’t split now, it will split in several years anyway, in much less favorable 
circumstances’ (cited in Magalif 1970). 

With very little opposition to the breakup of the department, except 
for some postgraduate students and some social psychologists, Parsons was 
reported as saying he was ‘broadly in sympathy’ with the idea of an independent 
sociology department. Later, in 1970, a Department of Sociology was created. 
This must have been a very sad event for Parsons to come to terms with as it 
involved colleagues and fellow professionals in the field rejecting his vision of 
a multidisciplinary approach to understanding social life. 


Critiques and Misunderstandings: Parsons’ Critics 


The following brief outline of critiques and misunderstandings about 
Parsons’ work and world view draws upon arguments suggested by, among 
others, David Lockwood, Ralf Dahrendorf, Dennis Wrong, George Homans 
and C. Wright Mills. 

David Lockwood (1956) argues that in The Social System (1951) Parsons 
ignored the non-normative elements of social action and focused on the 
normative elements of social structure and process. Lockwood challenges the 
appropriateness of Parsons’ framework in general and his analysis of social 
dynamics in particular. He argues that Parsons focuses on the normative elements 
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of social action that ensure social stability within social systems to such a degree 
that he is unable to identify any social processes that systematically bring about 
deviance or social change that correspond to the stabilizing mechanisms that 
Parsons fully and clearly identifies. For Lockwood it is impossible to consider 
the existence of a normative order separately from potential conflicts of 
interest over scarce resources. In order to understand the balance of forces in 
relation to stability or change we need to look not only at the normative order 
but also at the organization of production and the power, interests, conflicts 
and groupings that emerge from that balance of forces. The division of labour 
transforms the Hobbesian problem of order, the war of all against all, into class 
conflict, the war of one class against another. However, Lockwood is not of the 
opinion that the only structural conflict of interest is ‘economic’ in the sense 
of being related to the ownership of the means of production. In addition, 
Lockwood argues that the presence of a normative order does not mean that 
individuals will conform to it. 

For Parsons the normative order is not given; it is something that needs to 
be generated, worked upon and maintained by individual human agents. For 
Parsons, as for Lockwood, conflict is no more or less inevitable than order and 
stability. The uniqueness of the individual never loses its priority in Parsons’ 
understanding of social relations; the anonymous relations between social roles 
are always assumed to be an abstraction of personal face-to-face relations in 
which individuals are only bound together with difficulty and solidarity is a 
product of co-present interaction between human agents. Values, argues 
Parsons, are conceptions of what a human agent regards as desirable and in 
terms of political values this includes a conception of the good society. Parsons’ 
notion of value, even a shared value, is not forced upon the individual, as all 
values in the last analysis are based upon choice. People are responsive and 
flexible agents that choose between many options. 

In 1958 Ralf Dahrendorf wrote two critical papers about the work of 
Talcott Parsons in which he described Parsons’ approach as utopian and based 
upon questionable assumptions. First, Parsons’ conception of the social system 
has no pattern of development — no past and no future — it is simply assumed 
to be there suspended in mid-time. Parsons’ social system is also regarded by 
Dahrendorf as based upon a universal consensus to explain its stability. In a 
similar fashion to David Lockwood, Dahrendorf also assumes that Parsons’ 
social system is perfect and in a state of equilibrium and that Parsons is simply 
unaware of existence of structurally generated conflict. 

Dahrendorf’s argument is that any assumption that societies are held 
together by any kind of value consensus can easily be contradicted by empirical 
evidence. For Dahrendorf conflict always implies some kind of dissensus and 
disagreement about values, and as such modern sociological theory, particularly 
Parsons’ structural-functional approach, has failed to recognize that we live in 
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‘aworld of alienation and class struggles’ (1958a: 120). He continues by suggesting 
that if conflict occurs in Parsons’ view of the world it is for ‘sociologically — and 
that means structurally — unknown and unknowable reasons. It is the bacillus 
that befalls the system from the dark depths of the individual psyche or the 
nebulous reaches of the outside world’ (Dahrendorf 1958a: 120-121). 

Unlike other forms of utopian thinking which are often ‘intensely moral 
and polemical’ but written from “a realistic and political point of view ... This 
can hardly be said of modern sociological theory. The sense of complacency 
with — if not justification of — the status quo, which, by intention or default, 
petvades the structural-functional school of social thought is unheard of in 
utopian literature’ (Dahrendorf 1958a: 122). 

Parsons is said to have lost his ‘curiosity’ and there is a ‘loss of problem- 
consciousness’ in his sociology which leads to a “conservatism of complacency’. 
Parsons’ sociology is described as ‘not inspired by the moral fibre of its 
forefathers’. Parsons is said by Dahrendorf to assume ‘an equilibrated, 
functioning social system based on consensus, absence of conflict, and isolation 
in time and space’ (1958a: 125), in which ‘change is an abnormal, or at least an 
unusual’ (1958a: 126). 

Dahrendorf contrasts Parsons’ work with the ‘conflict model of society’ 
which unlike Parsons assumes that 


societies and social organizations are held together not by consensus but by 
constraint, not by universal agreement but by the coercion of some by others. It 
may be useful for some purposes to speak of the ‘value system’ of a society, but 
in the conflict model such characteristic values are ruling rather than common, 
enforced rather than accepted, at any given point of time. (1958a: 127) 


The idea of a conflict model of society was also explored in another paper 
written by Dahrendorf in 1958. The origin of sociology as a discipline, argues 
Dahrendorf (1958b), is to be found in understanding social conflict and 
especially revolution. This is not the case with Talcott Parsons’ sociology: 


he no longer had in mind an analysis of social conflict; his was an attempt to 
solve the problem of integration of so-called ‘social systems’ by an organon of 
interrelated categories. (Dahrendorf 1958b: 170) 


Whatever the nature of the conflict or whoever the conflicting groups may be 
the origin of the conflict will be structural in nature based on social structural 
arrangements: 


In the sense of strict sociological analysis, conflicts can be considered explained 
if they can be shown to arise from the structure of social positions independently 
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of the orientation of populations and of historical dei ex machine. (Dahrendorf 
1958b: 172) 


Por Dahrendorf the structural-functional theory is based upon a model of 
society containing four essential elements: 


° Every society is a relatively persisting configuration of elements. 

° Every society is a well-integrated configuration of elements. 

° Every element in a society contributes to its functioning, 

° Every society rests on the consensus of its members. (Dahrendorf 
1958b: 174) 


An approach to sociology based upon this model is unable to describe or 
explain social conflict or social change. Dahrendorf assumes that Parsons 
regards all conflict as a dysfunction, but looking at conflict as dysfunctional is 
an approach that hides the true nature of conflict and prevents the emergence 
of any meaningful sociological theory of conflict. What is needed, argues 
Dahrendorf, is a conflict theory based upon the assumption that social conflicts 
are derived from structural arrangements and as such conflicts in society are 
systematically generated struggles among social groups. Surprisingly, however, 
Dahrendorf limited his view of social conflict to conflicts between groups that 
appear from the structure of authority within social organizations. He gives 
the example of an industrial enterprise in which a ‘conflict of (latent) interests 
between managers and workers is thus structurally unavoidable’ (Dahrendorf 
1958b: 180). 

Dahrendorf (1958a) points to economic factors as having a dominant role 
in defining the structural conflict of interest, generating class conflict and 
social change; Dahrendorf (1958b) draws upon Weber and points to authority 
relationships within an institutional structure as the dominant factor. 

Parsons’ view of the link between agency and structure is described by 
another critic, Dennis Wrong, as ‘the desire to achieve a favourable self-image 
by winning approval from others’ (1961: 189) and Wrong goes on to argue that 
this assumption is based upon an erroneous view of internalization because 
it understates the degree to which conformity is often the result of coercion 
ot duress rather than belief. Parsons is again said to have ignored the role of 
material interests, power and the ability of people to impose a definition of 
reality on others and instead to have overemphasized the role of integrative 
social values. 

George Homans (1964) was also critical of Talcott Parsons’ theory building 
and perspective. He describes Parsons as not only a theorist but a general 
theorist. Homans argues that Parsons’ sociology does not contains propositions 
about the behaviour of ‘individual consciousnesses’ but rather propositions 
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about the characteristics of societies or social groups. Functionalists do not 
provide explanations for empirical relations in the world. For Homans the role 
of sociology is to explain ‘the actual features of actual societies and not just 
the generalized features of a generalized society’ (1964: 813). Rather, what 
functionalists engage in is producing functional problems presented as a set 
of complex categories in the form of a conceptual scheme. However, argues 
Homans, ‘analysis is not explanation, and a conceptual scheme is not a theory’ 
(1964: 813). 

When functionalists do attempt to explain events in the world such as 
social change they do not use functionalist propositions but instead draw upon 
psychological factors. Homans gives the example of Neil Smelser’s work on 
social change in nineteenth-century Lancashire. In the last analysis Smelset’s 
explanation of social change is not sociological but psychological in nature 
because it is based upon psychological propositions found in the behaviour of 
people not in the conditions of equilibrium of societies or other social groups 
as such. Within Parsons’ work there is a reduction of general sociological 
propositions to psychological ones. Parsons has chosen to separate the personality 
system from the social system and argues that the personality system is the place 
where we find ‘needs, drives, skills, etc.’ The personality system is not part of 
the social system, but there are exchanges between the personality system and 
the social system, and this provides a form of ‘disembodied motivation’. 

These interpretations of Parsons’ work do not make explicit reference to 
his work and are based upon a politicized reconstruction of his ideas as an 
apology for capitalism. There is little or no engagement with how Parsons came 
to formulate his theory of action, which became known as ‘analytical realism’, 
or with his understanding of the action frame of reference as an analytical 
construction, which draws upon the subjective aspects of the human agent’s 
otientation and the institutional structures that the agent operates within. The 
action frame of reference has a subjective element — the agent’s orientation — 
and an objective element — the meaning of the situation to which the agent 
is orientated: these norms, values and choices are the criteria the agent draws 
upon when choosing how to act within a given situation. 

Parsons is concerned with coming to understand the problem of order or 
the Hobbesian dilemma of how society is possible. For Parsons the social order 
depends upon a set of common values and interests, but these are not assumed 
to be given but should be seen as a practical accomplishment. A human 
agent defines a situation by taking into account the immediate surroundings, 
including the physical, social, cultural and symbolic surroundings, and develops 
a subjective orientation towards chosen goals, values or norms that act as a 
mechanism for action. The orientation is how the human agent comes to 
define the situation. Individual human agents are free to choose how they 
wish to behave but their actions are meaningful if they are accompanied by an 
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‘orientation’ towards chosen goals, values or normative standards. Orientation 
is seen by Parsons as a cognitive map that informs the individual how to behave 
in the given situation. Social action is then said to be ‘voluntaristic’. Most social 
action takes place in relation to other individuals and as such the action frame 
of reference is rooted in interaction, and ‘culture’ is seen as a shared resource 
within a social system. People have to adjust to each other and to the situation 
that they find themselves in as the content of social roles are not objectively 
defined or given but are spelt out by the agents themselves. 

The personality of the human agent is described by Parsons as ‘emergent’ 
rather than ‘given’ in that it emerges out of the interplay of self-defined needs 
and relationships within a set of social and cultural arrangements. If we were to 
use Deleuze’s terminology, for Parsons the human agent emerges via a process 
of becoming. Parsons’ system is not static, nor is the system something which is 
automatically self-integrating or self-adjusting. Integration is something that can 
only be achieved by the actions of human agents working towards stability as 
a practical accomplishment. How this is possible is the task that the sociologist 
needs to explain. 

One of Parsons most vocal critics was C. Wright Mills who in The Sociological 
Imagination (1959) tightly identifies the links between personal problems and 
public issues as the central concern of the sociologist as it is this link that 
allows people to ‘locate’ themselves and come to understand their own life 
chances. No sociological account ‘that does not come back to the problems of 
biography, has completed its intellectual journey’ (Mills 1959: 12). 

Parsons is also said by Mills to possess a conservative style of thinking and 
is unaware that his form of grand theory tends to give support to established 
forms of power. In a similar fashion to Ellsworth Faris’ review of The Social 
System in the American Sociological Review (1953), which focused upon Parsons’ style 
of writing and use of obscure jargon, Mills raises issues about the intelligibility 
of Parsons’ work in that his style of writing makes it difficult for many readers 
to follow his argument. In his evaluation of The Social System Mills argues 
that Parsons’ discussion of roles that make up an institution overemphasizes 
the ‘complementarity’ nature of role expectations within institutions. When 
we discuss the ‘shared expectations’ within any institution such as the army, 
a factory or a family we have to take into account power relations; as Mills 
suggests, ‘an institution is a set of roles graded in authority’ (1959: 38). By 
claiming to produce ‘a general sociological theory’ Parsons generates a sphere 
of concepts that excludes many structural features of human society, notably 
power relationships, which are central to a sociological understanding of 
contemporary society. 

Mills translates long sections of Parsons’ The Social System into ‘English’. For 
example, 
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Men act with and against one another. Each takes into account what others 
expect. When such mutual expectations are sufficiently definite and durable, 
we call them standards. Each man also expects that others are going to react to 
what he does. We call these expected reactions sanctions. Some of them seem 
very gratifying, some do not. When men are guided by standards and sanctions, 
we may say that they are playing roles together. It is a convenient metaphor. 
And as a matter of fact, what we call an institution is probably best defined as 
a mote or less stable set of roles. When within some institution — or an entire 
society composed of such institutions — the standards and sanctions no longer 
grip men, we may speak, with Durkheim, of anomie. At one extreme, then, 
are institutions, with standards and sanctions all neat and orderly. At the other 
extreme, there is anomie: as Yeats says, the centre does not hold; or, as I say, 
the normative order has broken down. (end of translation). (Mills 1959: 37-38) 


Mills explores the psychological relevance of Parsons’ ‘value orientations’ and 
‘normative structure’ but suggests that Parsons has neglected their role as 
symbols of legitimation, and how such symbols are used by people in authority 
in an attempt to justify their rule over institutions. Such symbols are not part of 
an autonomous realm as Parsons suggests but are used to justify power and the 
position of the powerful in society: 


‘Governments’ do not necessarily, as Emerson would have it, ‘have their origin 
in the moral identity of men. To believe that government does is to confuse 
its legitimations with its causes. Just as often, or even more often, such moral 
identities as men of some society may have rest on the fact that institutional 
tulers successfully monopolize, and even impose, their master symbols. (Mills 
1959: 47) 


In contrast to Parsons’ view, Mills develops the argument that people are not 
governed by their own consent, power is not then based upon ‘conviction’ 
ot ‘moral belief’ and consent is manipulated by the use of ideology, and in 
the last analysis power is based upon coercion rather than as Parsons would 
have us believe a ‘value hierarchy’. In a similar fashion to Wrong, Lockwood 
and Dahrendorf, Mills suggests that in Parsons’ ‘general theory’ there is no 
place for structures of domination in the economic, political or military fields. 
Mills explains how forms of unity or integration can be imposed, with orders 
replacing goals and a strict hierarchy based upon an absolute leadership imposed 
upon the population, as in the case of Nazi Germany: 


The Nazi movement successfully exploits the mass despair, especially that of its 
lower middle classes, in the economic slump and brings into close correspondence 
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the political, military, and economic orders. One party monopolizes and remakes 
the political order. (Mills 1959: 55) 


Mills points to Franz Neuman’s Behemoth (1942) as ‘truly splendid model of 
what a structural analysis of an historical society ought to be’ (1959: 56 fn.). 
Mills continues: 


The general problem of a theory of history cannot be separated from the 
general problem of a theory of social structure. I think it is obvious that in their 
actual studies, working social scientists do not experience any great theoretical 
difficulties in understanding the two in a unified way. Perhaps that is why one 
Behemoth is worth, to social science, twenty Social Systems. (1959: 57) 


Although Mills is viewed as a forerunner of the type of conflict theory that 
Dahrendorf and Lockwood were in favour of promoting, when one looks at 
Mills’ own work one is stuck not by the differences with Parsons’ conception 
of the world but by the similarities. For Mills a sociological analysis defines 
historical reality, is concerned with the issues, troubles and problems that 
confront individual men and women. This requires 


that we seek a fully comparative understanding of the social structures that 
have appeared and do now exist in world history ... For ‘social structure’ ... 
refers to ... the combination of institutions classified according to the functions 
each performs. As such, it is the most inclusive working unit with which social 
scientists deal ... The term ‘social structure’ itself is quite variously defined, and 
other terms are used for the conception, but if the distinction between milieu 
and structure is kept in mind, along with the notion of institution, no one will 
fail to recognize the idea of social structure when he comes upon it. (Mills 1959: 
149-150) 


Central to Mills’ conception of the link between agency and structure is the 
notion of role: 


To understand the biography of an individual, we must understand the 
significance and meaning of the roles he has played and does play; to understand 
these roles we must understand the institutions of which they are a part ... But 
the view of man as a social creature enables us to go much deeper than merely 
the external biography as a sequence of social roles. Such a view requires us to 
understand the most internal and ‘psychological’ features of man: in particular, 
his self-image and his conscience and indeed the very growth of his mind. 
(1959: 178-179) 
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Mills shares Parsons’ concerns about the collapse of liberalism and how as 
a perspective liberalism has failed to provide an adequate explanation of the 
world, and Mills also shares Parsons’ view of how socialism has also failed to 
provide an adequate explanation of the world; while Marxism ‘has so often 
become a dreary rhetoric of bureaucratic defence and abuse’ (Mills 1959: 
185). Mills shares Parsons’ conception of social change in terms of structural 
differentiation (1959: 166). 

In contrast to what Mills refers to as ‘traditional political pluralism’, in 
Parsons’ work, Mills suggests that over the course of the early years of the 
twentieth century there had been a concentration of power in the hands of 
a small, tightly integrated group of people whom Mills refers to as the power 
elite — people who occupy the institutional ‘command posts’ within society, 
crystallizing into a top business-military coalition. This group is responsible for 
making the major decisions that have direct influence on the course of events 
in society. 

In his review of Mills’ book on the power elite, Parsons argues that Mills 
looks at the power elite as an economic class and is fairly vague on the relations 
between the power elite and other groups in society that have prestige. In 
addition, he has a ‘hasty tendency to generalize from very recent short-run 
developments to the long-run prospects of the structure of the society’ (Parsons 
1957: 135). The power elite maintain their position by making effective use of 
the ‘mass society’, making use of mass communication as an instrument to 
influence locally based ‘publics’. The New Deal did not represent a diminishing 
of the power or influence of the elite; they simply took control of the New 
Deal institutions and used them for their own benefit. In terms of the style 
of Mills’ writing, Parsons describes it as exposition with no ‘pretence of even 
trying to maintain a scientific neutrality; the book is a fiery and sarcastic attack’ 
(1957: 127). Parsons rejects Mills’ assumption that the power of the corporate 
rich is enormously great and is becoming continually greater. Mills is solely 
concerned with power within the economy based upon ownership of property 
and ignores the influence of ‘professionals’, in particular lawyers within the 
corporate world. Mills also ignores the role of political parties and as such 
assumes that control operates above and beyond the party system. 


Professions and Social Structure 


In 1939 Parsons had attempted to define the relationship between the 
professions and their role within the voluntaristic theory of action. Initially 
Parsons intended to follow his older brother Charles and have a career in 
medicine. Parsons has a distinct view of the role of the professional within the 
social system. For Parsons the smooth functioning of the social system is often 
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dependent on the effective performance of professionals performing their roles. 
In contrast to business people, who ate assumed to be motivated by ‘egoistic’ 
self-interest, the professional performs their role on the basis of impersonal 
values, ‘normative standards’ and ‘altruistic motives’ geared towards serving 
the interests of others rather than personal financial gain. This rationality of 
the professional is then part of an institutional ‘normative pattern’ within the 
social system. The professional is seen to exercise professional authority on the 
basis of their superior technical competence within a given atea of expertise. 
This technical competence is viewed by Parsons as the professional’s ‘functional 
specificity’ and it is what gives the professional their status within the field. 
Such rationality is not something that is found naturally within human agency; 
it emerges as a form of obligation in relation to social relations. In contrast to 
utilitarian theory, which focuses primarily on the egoistic motivation of people 
within the commercial sphere and ignores other types of action, the notion of 
‘office’ allows the business person to operate in a similar fashion on the basis 
of a set of universalistic and functionally specific normative patterns that gives 
the office holder a degree of authority while they are performing their roles. As 
Parsons explains: 


the concentration of much of our social theory on the problem of self-interest 
has served to obscure the importance of functional specificity, an institutional 
feature common to the professional and commercial spheres. ({1939] 1964: 40) 


For Parsons the motivation of the professional is based upon collegial self- 
regulation rather than self-interest and monetary gain, and for Parsons this trait 
was to have a central role to play in the redefinition of social solidarity rooted in 
New Deal collectivism. At a conceptual level it is the role of professionals that 
averts the otherwise potential epistemological relativism of the voluntaristic 
theory of action. 

The central critique that Parsons develops is in relation to Mills’ use of 
power as a category of social analysis. In Parsons’ view, Mills adopts a ‘zero-sum’ 
conception of power, in which the amount of power in society is fixed so that 
if A has power within a system it is necessarily at the expense of B. Power 
is viewed as based upon achieving objectives that are not shared with other 
people or groups and individuals or groups can only realise their wishes at the 
expense of another. Mills’ view of power is that it is always based upon the use 
of force and coercion in which some individuals or groups are exploited or 
oppressed. There is no discussion in Mills of how people make use of power 
for the achievement of an objective that people desire without the use of force 
of coercion. 

For Parsons the amount of power in society is not fixed, the amount of power 
can expand within the social system, and power has a collective characteristic, 
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generated from within the social system to assist in the achievement of 
shared goals. In the same way wealth is produced in society by the processes 
of production, which require a high degree of ‘co-operation’ or integration 
between different agencies — land, labour capital and organization — the ‘factors 
of production’. Wealth does not simply divide; it is also available for distribution 
to benefit the wider community. 

In response to the points made by Mills and others that he ignores divisions 
in society based upon a structural conflict of economic interest, Parsons 
responded by arguing that values precede interests, and interests of individuals 
and groups are rooted in values and motivations which define the interests that 
they share: 


I do not think it is useful to postulate a deep dichotomy between theories which 
give importance to beliefs and values on the one hand, to allegedly ‘realistic’ 
interests, e.g. economic, on the other. Beliefs and values are actualized, partially 
and imperfectly, in realistic situations of social interaction and the outcomes are 
always codetermined by the values and the realistic exigencies. (1960: 173) 


In the last analysis, Parsons rejects the zero-sum conception of power in Mills’ 
The Power Elite. Mills also ignores the rise of the professions, the role of prestige, 
the role of the New Deal and in particular the role of the Federal Reserve in 
the regulation of markets, and the role of the judiciary, which was central to the 
extension of civil rights to Black Americans and other groups. 


Parsons on Power, Authority and Legitimation 


In the early 1960s Parsons developed his own conception of power that took its 
starting point from his critique of Mills’ Te Power Efite. Parsons assumes that all 
social systems pursue collective goals. In addition Parsons assumes that values 
are the personal obligations or personal loyalties about the direction that the 
individual would like the collectivity to follow. No value system is ever perfectly 
internalized however, but the process of institutionalization allows individuals 
to gain an understanding of whether a value is common to the members of a 
collectivity and if it can be assumed to be legitimate. 

Parsons describes power as a generalized mechanism operating within social 
interaction. Mechanisms operate in social interaction by ‘structuring intentional 
attempts to bring about results by eliciting the response of other actors to 
approaches, suggestions ... communicating decisions that activate obligations 
... giving reasons or “justifications” for a suggested line of action’ (Parsons 
1963a: 42). 
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Parsons identifies several types of influence: political influence, influence by 
appeal to a wide range of loyalties and influence focused on the interpretation 
of norms. However, Parsons also makes it clear that commitments are not to 
be taken for granted or treated as ‘given’ because ‘in a pluralistic and changing 
society, complete rigidity of commitments would introduce an intolerable 
rigidity into its structure. Commitments must therefore involve priority scales 
of seriousness’ (1963a: 57). 

The political aspect of a social system is then focused on the creation and 
citculation of power. Parsons makes a distinction between the ‘polity’ and 
‘government’. The role of the polity is to create the conditions for government 
to discharge its responsibilities. The polity is a set of societal mechanisms that 
make the generation of power possible within the social system. He argues that 
‘power’ should be conceived of as the ability to get things done in the collective 
interest by enhancing the capacity of the society to mobilize its resources to 
achieve societal goals — that is, goals that are ‘affected with a public interest’ 
(Parsons [1959] 1967: 224). Power is then defined positively as a resource that is 
sanctioned by the system as a whole and the function of political organization 
is ‘the facilitation of effective action on collective levels’ (Parsons [1959] 1967: 
231). The role of the polity is to help integrate the social system by providing 
generalized support for effective leadership, and the effectiveness of leadership 
is judged by the ability to, first, justify what are identified as collective goals and, 
second, to achieve those collective goals. 

As we have seen above Parsons is critical of the zero-sum conception of 
power and explores the argument that political power should be seen as a 
generalized interchange or generalized medium that has a role to play in the 
polity which is comparable to the role of money in the economy. The amount 
of power within a social system is not fixed or given but is an attribute of the 
social system and a product of support that can be mobilized for the people 
in leadership positions — the facilities or resources they have access to such as 
control over the economy, the legitimacy of people in leadership positions and 
the loyalty of the population. Parsons also explores the relationship between 
what he terms the coercive and the consensual aspects of power within systems 
and the possibility of egalitarian elements within political systems. 

Power is both an effective deterrent and a medium for mobilizing resources 
for collective action. The exercise of power is about ‘securing compliance’ by 
raising expectation to the point of becoming an obligation not by superior 
force but by the capacity to generate the need in the other to see securing 
a goal or carrying out an action as a ‘binding obligation’. Compliance is not 
simply ‘obedience’ by subordinates; it is about the “observance of the normative 
order’, including such observance by people in positions of authority. Authority 
is viewed by Parsons as an ‘institutional code’ within which power as a 
medium is both organized and legitimized. Binding obligations are viewed as 
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institutionalized aspects of the normative order. Power is related to legitimation, 
but Parsons does recognize that noncompliance is an option for human agents 
and that coercion by the use of physical force is the last resort. 

Authority represents the institutionalization of the normative order; it is the 
code within which the medium of power is organized and legitimized. Authority 
enables as well as controls in that it provides the person with authority to 
make decisions that are regarded as legitimate but at the same time it provides 
people under authority with a set of rights. These rights are viewed as binding 
obligations and include such things as ‘equality of the franchise’ (all adults have 
the right to vote) on the basis of ‘one person, one vote’ for all individuals who 
are members of the polity. There is also the obligation on people in authority 
to put the community interest before their own and that members of the polity 
should have a ‘voice’. The ‘code’ aspect to authority refers to the way in which 
authority has to make decisions meaningful for the members of the polity; it is 
the ‘language of power’. 

When Parsons uses the term ‘medium’ to describe power he has in mind the 
role of power in helping to bring about greater integration and more effective 
functioning of complex social relationships. Power is not then simply a medium 
of deterrence but also has a central role to play in generating the capacity for 
people to accept a binding obligation to achieve a ‘goal’ for the community 
by collective action. Unlike in the approach adopted by Lockwood, Wrong, 
Dahrendorf and Mills then, for Parsons power has both coercive and consensual 
aspects. The central agency in this process is ‘leadership’ — the person who 
holds office has to be in a position to justify policies and decisions that affect 
the community and to explain why coercive sanctions are necessary in any 
given circumstance: ‘American society is not static, but dynamically evolving ... 
Under American conditions the main autonomous processes of social change 
do not operate through government, but largely through the development of 
the economy’ (Parsons [1959] 1967: 237). 

Shifts in alignment occur regularly and reflect the processes of change 
within the system. With the election of President Roosevelt and the creation 
of a range of new institutions to facilitate the New Deal, together with the 
influence of economist John Maynard Keynes, there was a great deal more 
government intervention in the economy and a great deal more manipulation of 
economic conditions by government agencies. There was a significant change in 
the role of government in the United States from the 1930s onwards and this 
brought with it a realignment of American politics. The New Deal involved a 
much higher degree of regulation than under the Hoover Administration. For 
many on the right this increase in regulation of the private sector was politically 
unacceptable. In his paper ‘On the Concept of Political Power’ (1963b) Parsons 
explores his assumption that a ‘politically organized society’ constitutes a ‘moral 
community’ in that its members share common norms, values and culture, 
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by exploring what happens when power is exercised without reference to a 
common culture. He does this in relation to McCarthyism, which he describes 
as an anxiety-generated deflationary spiral in which McCarthyism undermined 
trust in the political system by aggressively scapegoating Democratic opponents 
and intellectuals who supported the New Deal. McCarthy and his followers 
did not simply question the competence of the people in leadership positions, 
which is a perfectly legitimate aspect of ‘voice’ within a community, but rather 
challenged the loyalty of individuals within leadership positions by suggesting 
that their motivation was to gain positions of authority and trust on false 
pretences in an effort to allow foreign communists to gain power in the United 
States. The Democratic Party was accused by McCarthy of ‘twenty years of 
treason’. Such accusations of disloyalty and treason placed the accused outside 
of the consensus; the accused were not to be trusted with positions of authority 
and were to be denied both voice and influence as their treason, McCarthy 
suggested, threatened the security of every American. Only once before in 
American history, during the Civil War, had the consensus been broken to the 
same degree. What prevented McCarthyism from developing into a civil war 
was the simple fact that alleged communist sympathizers were not physically or 
geographically identifiable as a separate group. 

Parsons views ‘force’ as the use of violence to maintain social interaction, 
to control a situation by physical means. Such forms of control are viewed as 
wholly negative to the individuals who are subjected to such forms of control. 
Individuals or groups who attempt to use force to control situations are 
motivated by what they perceive to be the need for deterrence against what they 
consider to be undesired actions; punishment against people who are assumed 
to have committed undesired actions. Force can also be motivated by the need 
to have a symbolic demonstration of an individual or group ability to control 
a situation by the use of punishment or by the need to change the ‘definition 
of the situation’ with the threat of violence used as a form of persuasion. 
However, Parsons assumes that a ‘politically organized society’ constitutes a 
‘moral community’ in that its members will share some common norms, values 
and common culture. This is because for Parsons no political system can rest 
entirely on a combination of self-interest and force; such forms of ‘politically 
otganized society’ could not be stable over any sustained period of time. 

The effective use of force is based upon the capacity to control the resources 
for action and create the opportunity for the effective use of those resources. 
However, force is only one of many forms of social control and is used as a 
last resort when other forms of control have proved to be ineffective. Monetary 
sanctions are often effective as a form of social control, either as a negative 
sanction such as fines or as an inducement to behave differently through the 
use of grants, subsidies or tax incentives. Power is closely linked to authority in 
Parsons’ analysis. In the case of the United States the President is elected and 
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once elected becomes commander-in-chief of the armed forces in a society in 
which only the state can legitimately use physical violence. Governments, for 
example, are assumed to have the legitimate right to levy taxes but once the tax 
is collected it can be used for the benefit of the community as a whole on the 
basis of policies developed by political parties. If the electorate do not agree 
with the rate of tax or how the money is spent they will have the opportunity 
to make their views heard during election campaigns. Sale of government 
securities can also be used to support policies to benefit the wider community. 
Parsons assumes that societal communities are pluralistic in nature within which 
new groups can be formed on the basis of their own interests, and similarly 
people can switch allegiance from one group to another in order to enhance 
their influence. In addition, other organizations, such as libraries and employers, 
assume the right to impose financial penalties such as fines. Money reflects or 
enhances a person’s access to material things that they desire. 

In summary, Parsons’ contribution to understanding power is often dismissed 
as an expression of ‘consensus’ theory, as Parsons is commonly assumed to 
reject the existence of social conflict, social tensions and social change. Parsons’ 
analysis of power attempts to demonstrate a similarity between the political 
and the economic aspects of societies. In the same way that economic theory is 
abstract, analytical and built upon, and cannot be reduced to the way in which 
a business or other economic institutions work, so political theory is similarly 
abstract and analytical. The polity and the economy ate ‘functional subsystems’ 
of the social system. The economy is primary concerned with the problem 
of ‘adaptation’, finding ways in which the resources from the environment 
can be used to satisfy the needs of people by production of commodities and 
providing employment. 

The ‘polity’ is concerned with the production of effective collective action 
in the pursuit of collective goals. A goal is the need to achieve something 
beneficial, something that is needed for the social system to benefit functionally. 
As the polity does not have a consciousness, it falls to political leaders to define 
the goals of the system and present a case to the population for the required 
resources to achieve the goal. It is political leadership that provides the polity 
with a human consciousness. ‘Power’ is defined by Parsons as ‘generalized media 
of interchange’. Power like money is important for what it symbolizes rather 
than for what it is in itself, in the same way that money has exchange value but 
physically has no value in itself. For power to operate effectively, argues Parsons, 
it needs ‘legitimation’, in other words it needs to be based upon ‘compliance’ 
to ‘authority’: 


Power ... is the generalized capacity to secure the performance of binding 
obligations by units in a system of collective organization when the obligations 
are legitimized with reference to their bearing on collective goals and where in 
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the case of recalcitrance there is a presumption of enforcement by negative 
situational sanctions. (Parsons 1969: 361) 


Analytical Realism 


In his construction of sociological theory Parsons developed an approach to 
explanation building that became known as ‘analytical realism’. This approach 
draws upon Webet’s conception of ‘value relevance’ that is central for the 
construction of the Weberian ideal type and Schutz’s concept of epoche. These 
conceptual devices allow the user to gain a greater understanding of the thing 
under investigation but they are abstracted from the confusion and chaos or 
empirical reality of everyday life. In a similar fashion to Alfred Schutz, with his 
concept of making strange the world of lived experience or epoche, the theorist 
attempts to ‘bracket out’ the empirical world to identify the significant intangible 
relationships as only hypothetically concrete. In looking at the relationship 
between the choices of an individual human agent and the range of options for 
action provided by the common value system, Parsons’ interpretation of the 
relationship between his conceptual scheme and concrete human reality was 
in the first instance based upon Vaihinger’s theory of useful fictions or what 
Parsons described as ‘useful fictions’ — abstract aspects of concrete phenomena 
ot those elements that are most conceptually believed to be important. For 
Vaihinger ({1924] 1968) people can never really know the essential reality of 
the world, as such people have to build systems of thought and assume that 
this reality is “as if? the world is. If we look at the physical sciences, protons 
and electrons cannot be directly observed, but we assume that they exist and 
make use of these assumptions to create new and better constructs. The 
fictions are invented or constructed by the imagination, not discovered, and 
have to be justifiable in relation to what Parsons views as our human purposes. 
These fictions are seen as the first stage in model building, or systems building. 
Parsons’ analytical constructions are in the first instance based upon a feeling 
state or intuition. The theoretical statements derived from analytical realism are 
then incorporated within a ‘generalized system of concepts’ such as the ‘action 
frame of reference’ which does have a relationship with the empirical or real 
world. As Parsons explains: 


We must start with the assertion that all knowledge which purports to be valid 
in anything like the scientific sense presumes both the reality of object known 
and of a knower. I think we can go beyond that and say that there must be a 
community of knowers who are able to communicate with each other. Without 
such a presupposition it would seem difficult to avoid the pitfall of solipsism. 
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The so-called natural sciences do not, however, impute the ‘status of knowing 
subjects’ to the objects with which they deal. (Parsons 1980: 9). 


The term ‘analytical realism’ (Parsons 1937: 728-731) is used by Parsons to 
define his epistemological position. Rocher’s account of analytical realism 
(1974: 20-21) suggests that Parsons was of the opinion that knowledge could 
only be called scientific if it had been collected by the use of the analytic 
scientific method, which is common to the natural and social sciences. When 
Parsons uses the term ‘analytic’ what he means is that the method conceptually 
recreates reality with the help of conceptual symbols which are abstracted from 
the physical existing reality on the basis of their cultural significance: 


The conceptual symbols are not perfect reflections of the objective world; they 
are created by selecting and emphasising certain features of reality, and these serve 
to structure perception and knowledge. The mental structure which symbols 
enable us to construct is never anything more than one particular aspect of the 
objective reality. So it is not necessary to demand that knowledge embodies a 
perfect correspondence between the objective reality and conceptual structure. 
For the latter is a mental construct resulting consciously or unconsciously, from 
the analytical operation which puts the stress on certain selected elements at the 
expense of others. (Rocher 1974: 20) 


Rocher continues: 


if the mental construct is not a perfect reflection of reality, it is more a 
reconstruction than a distortion of it. It selects aspects of reality in an effective 
way because there is a continuous interaction between the concept and the 
reality, so that by successive approximations the mental construct is continually 
adjusted to reality ... Because knowledge is analytic, and because the analysis 
corresponds to certain aspects of objective reality, man can always aspire to 
knowledge less approximate than he has yet attained. (1974: 20) 


There is a debate as to the relationship between Parsons’ ‘analytic realism’ and 
Kant’s a priori categories of understanding, Bershady (1973), for example, argues 
that there is close link between Kant’s categories and Parsons’ ‘action frame of 
reference’ on the grounds that means, ends, conditions and norms are used by 
Parsons as a priori categories. However, for Parsons these ‘concepts’ are not 
distinct, static or fixed objects, but are unstable and socially constructed by the 
agency of people to form the action frame of reference. Underpinning Parsons’ 
argument, however, is a distinct set of personal, political and moral values about 
the superiority of liberal modernity over National Socialism and Communism. 
It may well be the case that these values are derived from Kant — not to treat a 
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person as a ‘thing’, to respect dignity and to respect autonomy of the individual. 
Such values are reflected in Parsons’ respect for the values of inclusion, his 
hostility to discrimination and inequality, his valuing of freedom and the right of 
individuals to live without fear of coercion. For Parsons what Nazism provided 
people with was a mechanism and a false set of beliefs to address people’s fears 
for the future. Ernest Becker in Escape from Evil argues that 


most men will not usually kill unless under the banner of some kind of fight 
against evil; in which case one is tempted ... to blame the banner, the propaganda 
and artificial belief system, and not the men. But banners don’t wrap themselves 
around men: men invent banners and clutch at them; they hunger for believable 
words that dress life in convincing meaning. (1975: 141f.) 


Parsons understood this position and that individuals wanted to escape from 
feelings of fear and vulnerability; Parsons wanted to provide the intellectual 
justification for why liberal modernity provided a ‘better banner’ and provided 
a better and morally more secure foundation for society than the zero-sum 
alternatives of Nazism and Stalinism. Biography and history are complexly but 
inseparably intertwined and the dynamis or motive force underpinning Parsons’ 
intellectual project was the rise of Nazism and the threat that this posed for liberal 
modernity across the world. The Nazis were hostile to Parsons’ understanding 
of the human condition. It was the rise of Nazism that provided the contextual 
knowledge that Parsons used to define and defend liberal modernity as a form 
of social system. 

Parsons had an underpinning pragmatic emphasis in his work based upon 
the assumption that thought was a tool for action. Parsons’ whole enterprise 
at this time stands in opposition to National Socialism. His theorizing was 
not an end in itself but an attempt to give expression or create a foundation 
and intellectual justification for liberal modernity which could also provide 
an explanation for the emergence of irrational National Socialism. National 
Socialism was based upon a genuine fictional account of the past and relied 
upon hate, misinformation and propaganda to become accepted. A coherent 
and convincing account of underpinning intellectual foundations of liberal 
modernity could counter National Socialism and expose the fictional foundation 
upon which it was based. 

This chapter has focused on how Parsons came to understand the problem 
of order, in other words, Parsons’ answer to the central sociological question of 
‘How is society possible?’ As we shall see in the chapters that follow, in contrast to 
his critics, Parsons places a great deal of emphasis on the role of human agency 
in the creation of the social order as a ‘practical accomplishment’. Parsons is 
concerned with how the individual comes to understand their position in the 
social world, how individual human agents define the situation by attempting 
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to make sense of their subjective feeling states in relation to others. This act of 
placing oneself in relation to the other is at the basis of Parsons’ understanding 
of intersubjectivity; the act of placing oneself in relation to the other underpins 
culture and forms the starting point for understanding the orientation of the 
other. None of these processes are ‘given’ and participation in social interaction 
with the other will always involve choice by all parties within an interaction. 
The self is then both a product of and a determinant of interaction with the 
other; as such Parsons’ sociological project should be seen as an attempt to 
make sense of our interconnectedness and it is this quest that underpins his 
conceptual investigations. 

Parsons recognized that within modernity there was the potential to cause 
utmost human misery; moreover, tolerance, respect for the other and pluralism 
do not present themselves as authentic, positive choices or values that provide a 
foundation on how to lead a life. There has to be an intellectual foundation and 
justification for a liberal modernity. Parsons’ sociology is an attempt to provide 
that foundation; it is a sociology for looking beyond the despair of modernity; 
it is in the last analysis a sociology of hope. 
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Chapter 2 
The Structure of Social Action: 
Can Modernity Survive? 


Parsons first major book, The Structure of Social Action (1937), explored the 
issue of ‘what is the general, indeed universal, structure of social action’ by 
examining the texts of several influential European intellectuals: Durkheim, 
Marshall, Pareto and Weber. Although the book may appear to be a simple case 
of Parsons engaging in a form of personal isolationism from the major social, 
political and economic crises facing the world at the time, The Structure of Social 
Action has a clear focus on the problem of order in times when modernity 
had severe difficulty maintaining societal integration and equilibrium, notably 
in the face of the Russian Revolution and the 1929 Wall Street Crash, leading to 
the severe economic depression, rising unemployment and the rise of fascism 
in Europe. This chapter will argue that Parsons believed that the crisis facing 
modernity was a crisis of social and political thought rooted in the division 
between materialism and idealism, and the rationale for The Structure of Social 
Alction was to identify secure foundations for a form of modernity rooted in 
liberal democratic values. In Parsons’ opinion the idealist perspective places a 
great deal of emphasis on human agency and the ability of individual people to 
create and drive their own biography in a direction of their own choosing, People 
who hold this view have a tendency to blame the individual for the situations 
and circumstances in which they find themselves. In contrast materialism places 
a great deal of emphasis on factors that are external to the individual shaping 
the lives of people, with the human agent viewed as largely a passive victim of 
social conditions. For Parsons the materialist perspective lends itself to the type 
of social engineering that the Soviets and Nazis engaged in. 

Parsons’ early social theory should be understood in terms of its contribution 
to reform of social and economic institutions along the lines suggested by 
supporters of the New Deal; for Parsons, writing in 1937, “contemporary society 
is at or near a turning point’ (1937: 4). In the interwar period of 1919 to 1939, 
Europe was made up of 28 nation states of which all but two could be described 
as democracies. However, by 1938, 16 of these states had become dictatorships, 
in that they no longer held elections and were under the control of leaders who 
held absolute power. By 1940 only five democracies remained within Europe. 
In addition to the economic crisis, this was also a period of racial conflict and 
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class conflict with declining support for liberal parties and increasing support 
for anti-democratic and authoritarian parties led by charismatic leaders who 
offered simple hyper-nationalist solutions to their nation’s problems and viewed 
conflict as something that enhanced their leadership, notably in the cases of 
Hitler, Mussolini, Pilsudski, Dollfuss and Primo de Rivera. As Michael Burleigh 
explains: 


It takes an effort of the imagination, in a contemporary world where liberal 
democracy and free- or social-market capitalism appears to have seen off most 
alternatives, to envisage a time when liberalism was regarded as a waning force, 
rapidly being superseded by authoritarianism, Communism, fascism and Nazism 
— the alleged forces of the future. Liberal democracy was in danger of becoming 
an extinct species in inter-war Europe, where by 1939 undemocratic regimes 
already outnumbered constitutional democracies by sixteen to twelve. (2000: 61) 


State control over political life in these authoritarian regimes was absolute. 
Within Russia, for example, Communist Party membership was. strictly 
controlled and in contrast to Lenin’s conception of ‘democratic centralism’, 
Stalin regarded ‘the strictest centralism and the most severe discipline’ as an 
‘absolute necessity’, and to this end he established the Control Commission in 
1920 under his personal authority. Stalin sustained his position by a policy of 
total terror maintained by purges, show trials and the assassination of political 
rivals. 

Mussolini was the first of a number of Fascist dictators to emerge during 
this period. His Partito Nazionale Fascista came to power in October 1922 and 
over the petiod 1922 to 1943 he established a totalitarian one-party state 
founded on Fascist ideology, coercion and personality cult. Mussolint’s attempt 
to indoctrinate the population included the creation of a Ministry of Popular 
Culture, OVRA (Opera voluntaria per la repression antifascista), a Special Tribunal 
for the Defence of the State, a Manifesto of Fascist Intellectuals, loyalty oaths 
to the regime and reform of the school system. In 1941 Mussolini declared war 
on the United States, a society that he regarded as ‘a degenerate power’ (Lee 
1987: 127). 

Social conflict and discrimination was also evident in the United States 
during the New Deal era. In 1937, for example, following the deaths of 18 
workers who had been shot by police officers, martial law was imposed in 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania and Youngstown, Ohio. Hostility was also directed 
towards immigrants. Migrants to the United States did not always speak English 
and were drawn from a range of faiths and engaged in cultural practices that 
many Americans found unusual. The Ku Klux Klan, which claimed to have 
five million members in the early 1920s, directed its hate and attention to 
the disruption of social life and potential problems that Jews, Catholics and 
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Black Americans could cause. Hoover’s presidential election victory in 1928 
was marred by religious bigotry against Catholics in general and Democratic 
candidate Al Smith in particular. 

In the United States American novels such as Sinclair Lewis’s It Cant Happen 
Here (1935) and Robert Penn Warren’s Al the Kings Men (1946) speculated 
on the rise of fascism in the United States. The 1930s also saw the rise of 
the ‘proletarian novel’ such as Tom Kromer’s Waiting for Nothing (1935), 
Edward Anderson’s Hungry Men (1935) and John Steinbeck’s Tortilla Flat (1935) 
and In Dubious Battle (1936). 

Parsons’ project was to develop a deeper understanding of modernity. In the 
1930s modernity in a European context was assuming more and more extreme 
forms, and this was a concern for Parsons not only in an academic context, but 
in what he saw as an unprecedented threat to liberal modernity. The voluntaristic 
theory of action that Parsons developed in The Structure of Social Action was 
seen by Parsons as a product of common features found in the intellectual 
traditions of European thought. Durkheim, Marshall, Pareto and Weber may 
have had different starting points, different politics and personal sentiments, 
but ‘7 all essentials (Parsons 1937: 719; italics in original) they arrive at the same 
voluntaristic theory of action. The purpose underpinning Parsons’ search for 
such a synthesis of European thought was not that it was interesting as an end 
in itself but rather that it ‘must be considered a factor of major importance 
in social change’ (Parsons 1937: 726). Parsons was not only interested in the 
abstract nature of modernity but wanted to explore the socio-historical context 
in which extreme forms of modernity emerged. 


The Structure of Social Action 


The basic conceptual feature of the conceptual scheme that Parsons developed 
in The Structure of Social Action is the ‘unit act’. Action is always a concrete 
event or happening involving physical bodies with agency. This act is seen as 
a process in time by Parsons and has four features: 1) it requires an agent, 
2) the act has an ‘end’ defined in terms of a future chosen by the agent; 3) 
the act is originated within a situation. The situation will contain ‘conditions 
of action’ or components that the agent has no control over and ‘means’ or 
resources that the agent can draw upon to facilitate a chosen action. Finally, 
4) the action will have a ‘normative orientation’ or choices between possible 
courses of action. Parsons’ schema is rooted in the everyday experiences and 
common-sense interpretation found in, for example, the structure of language. 
Normative elements refer ‘to the agency of the actor rather than to features of 
the situation in which he acts’ (Parsons 1937: 49). The action frame of reference 
is subjective in that it deals with phenomena ‘as they appear from the point of 
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view of the actor [and] must be reducible to terms which are subjective in this 
particular sense’ (Parsons 1937: 46). 

The actions of one agent may be relevant to another either as conditions 
ot as means. People are then atomistic but interdependent. However, Parsons 
does recognize that in some ‘total social systems of action’ it is possible for 
the opposite situation to develop based upon an ‘antiatomistic tendency’, 
‘which swallow[s] up the individual in a larger whole’ (1937: 52). This tendency, 
found in 1930s Germany, is counter to individualism and undermines the 
ethical autonomy and personal responsibility of the individual when faced with 
authority. 

Darwinian evolution, positivism and utilitarianism are all criticized by 
Parsons in The Structure of Social Action as all three stand in opposition to the 
voluntaristic theory of action he develops within the book. The positivistic 
framework assumes that scientifically valid empirical knowledge is the agent’s 
only orientation to any given situation, with non-scientific influences regarded 
as random. As such the subjective aspects of social action are viewed as 
irrelevant. The positivistic framework imposes limitations on social action 
that are logically acceptable within the utilitarian position which reduces the 
individual’s psychology to deterministic biological factors. 

Darwinism is described by Parsons as ‘the most important radically anti- 
intellectualistic system ever promulgated’ (1937: 111). For Darwin, as for 
positivism and utilitarianism in general, the qualitative differences between 
people are based upon a simple random variation. People survive not because 
they are in some way ‘average’ but because of a static adjustment to a fixed 
factor in the environment that is external to the individual. Hence from this 
perspective the environment is deterministic, in that it gives direction to social 
action. Utilitarianism of this nature is found in Thomas Hobbes’ conception of 
the problem of order. For Hobbes the foundation of individual social action 
is to be found in a person’s ‘passions’, which are discrete but random ends 
for a social action that people pursue by rational means. As Parsons suggests: 
‘tt does not matter what ends men may think they pursue; in fact, the course 
of history is determined by an impersonal process over which they have no 
control (1937: 113); in contrast, rather than something which is purely or 
biologically determined by instinctual drives, the central characteristic of an 
‘end’ for Parsons is that it is inevitably a subjective category. In addition, any 
concrete act is often part of a chain of action that resembles a complicated 
web or tangle (Parsons 1937: 229). Ends are independent of action in that the 
different ends of chains of action are not related to each other in random terms 
but contain ‘knowable relations between ends’ and constitute a comprehensible 
ot ‘teleologically meaningful’ system of social action. Rather than viewing 
individual people as agents with wants and choices as in Parsons’ voluntaristic 
theory of action, positivistic social thought has a tendency to reduce human 
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behaviour to biological terms and makes ‘reason’ the law of nature and the 
‘subjective’ epiphenomenal: 


Thus all positivistic rivers ultimately flow into the same sea, that of mechanistic 
determinism. (Parsons 1937: 120-121) 


Parsons did recognize that such ‘teleologically meaningful systems of social 
action ate often imperfectly integrated, leading to conflict and dispute, and 
because subjective ends are a central factor in action this means that the 
individuals not in agreement about ends are not fully integrated with each other. 
It is the attempt of the human agents to resolve the disagreements and to 
strive for greater integration that underpins change within the system. One of 
the central contributions that Durkheim made to sociology was the conscience 
collective, which, argues Parsons, with its links between individual and collective 
representations, was used by Durkheim to identify the role of symbolism in 
relation to the resolution of such disagreements without having to resort to 
Hobbes’ solution for resolving the problem of order. Symbolism allowed 
people to recognize that there was a social component to their personality that 
was worth preserving in order to overcome problems of anomie. Individual 
people have to come to an opinion if their involvement in a moral consensus 
is worthwhile given that the alternatives may lead to a radical social breakdown 
ot even social extinction. Utilitarianism simply has an inadequate conception 
of human agency. Although the agent may have little or no control over the 
conditions in which they find themselves, the creative element of choice and 
reflection on the consequences of those choices in relation to action is central 
to understanding how a ‘teleologically meaningful’ system of social action is 
formed. There is more to action than rational action towards economic ends, 
with non-rational actions assumed to be random as utilitarianism suggests. 
Parsons explains Durkheim’s position on collective representations in the 
following terms: 


It is not a system of ideas about an existent empirical reality exterior to the minds 
of individuals. It is rather a body of ideas which themselves form an effective 
factor in action, that is, the effective factor is itself present ‘in the minds of 
individuals, not merely a representation of it ... And in so far as the realization 
of this future state of affairs is attributable to the active agency of the actor and 
not merely to heredity and environment. (1937: 389; italics in original) 


It was this creative, rather than merely adaptive, role that Parsons incorporated 
into his action frame of reference. Individuals engage in a ‘discovery of 
relations of meaning’ (Parsons 1937: 485). This concept was developed by 
Anthony Giddens in the 1980s when Giddens (1984) explained how and why 
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individual human agents attempt to avoid ‘ontological insecurity’ by engaging 
in the formation of rules and routines as ‘situated human agents’ in an effort 
to discover relations of meaning and provide themselves with a sense of 
ontological security. Parsons focused on a ‘particularistic’ conception of human 
action that emphasized the uniqueness of the individual and their freedom from 
determination of their actions. Individuals do possess the ability to arrange 
their individual actions in accordance with a ‘collective’ or ‘totality pattern’ that 
represents a ‘cultural totality’ that is embedded in symbols if they so wish. This 
‘cultural totality’ is found in Sombart’s work (1912) within the concept of Gezst 
ot spirit, and in Weber’s work ({1905] 1930) as a ‘spirit of capitalism’ as well 
as collective representation or symbolism in Durkheim’s work. In contrast to 
Marx, who viewed capitalism as a form of social organization that emerged 
from class-based structures that reflected the structural conflict of interest 
within society, Sombart viewed capitalism as a form of social organization that 
emerged from a particular Gest found within a spirit of enterprise and the 
bourgeois spirit. The Ge/st is a system of knowledge or system of meanings. 
Parsons combined Durkheim’s conception of the collective representation, 
Sombart’s concept of Geist and Weber’s conception of ‘spirit of capitalism’ 
within Calvinism. The role of the ‘spirit’ in Weber’s work is interpreted by 
Parsons in relation to the wider question of the cognition of value elements. 
Knowing or believing involves an amount of effort on the part of the human 
agent and the relationship between an agent and their ideas is never emotionally 
neutral but stands in relation to the ‘cultural totality’ or spirit; believing and 
doing can be analytically distinguished for Parsons but he agrees with Weber 
that what the agent chooses to do is related to what the agent believes: 


Ideas are effective in action because they determine the directions of practical 
activity in which the interests can be pursued. (Parsons 1937: 572) 


The human agent understands the ‘cultural totality’ as an ‘abstract generalization’ 
that provides a normative orientation to empirically observable actions, 
attitudes and ideas that agents draw upon by the use of verstehen, the subjective 
understanding of the motives and intentions of the other, to predict the 
reactions of others to a given action. It is verstehen that gives the agent access 
to the subjective or motivational aspects of the actions of others by reference 
to out wider grasp of uniformities of behaviour suggested by the ‘cultural 
totality’ . We come to understand the actions of the other by reference to how 
the observed action has relevance to values, making valid intuition something 
which is conceptually driven. Unlike utilitarianism which can only make sense of 
actions that are rational, what Weber provides is a technique for understanding 
both the rational and the emotional motivation. We can understand an outburst 
of anger, for example, even when such an outburst is irrational. 
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Durkheim, Marshall, Pareto, Weber and Sombart all rejected the 
utilitarian position in favour of a single integrated system of values that 
stresses that logical action is broader than economic action, and they also 
rejected the utilitarian assumption that non-logical actions were random and 
environmentally determined. Parsons focused upon the ‘social miliew which he 
suggests ‘constitutes a set of conditions beyond the control of a given concrete 
individual, but not beyond the control of human agency in general’ (1937: 709). 

Por Parsons, Social Darwinism supported by a rigid form of utilitarianism 
underpinned Hitler’s racism and anti-Semitism. Parsons feared the total collapse 
of liberal modernity and its replacement with a more rigid form of coercive 
social system found in fascism and state socialism. For Parsons, the New 
Deal was not a short-term economic policy to avert the worst aspects of the 
Depression but a longer term process of social and economic reform to change 
the nature of American modernity. Under the surface of conceptual gloss 
The Structure of Social Action contains a rigorous argument in favour of the political 
direction of economic practices for the benefit of the wider community at a 
time when the future of modernity as constituted in the United States was open 
to question. The reformist element of Parsons’ early work in many respects 
surpassed what was achieved in the New Deal reforms: 


There seems to be little reason to believe that it is not possible on the basis which 
we have to build by a continuous process something more nearly approaching 
an ideal society ... In the transition from capitalism to a different social system 
surely many elements of the present would be built into the new order. (Parsons 
1937: 635) 


As suggested form the discussion of Weber above, a central aspect of 
understanding social action for Parsons is understanding motivation. In 
Parsons’ voluntaristic theory of action, human agents are subjected to 
systematic constraints which are trans-individual in nature, brought about by 
a ‘common value integration’ that generates an internal, subjective control of 
motivation rather than forms of external compulsion. Parsons’ voluntaristic 
theory of social action was an attempt to provide an alternative to materialism 
and idealism. There are objective circumstances, however, that are external to 
the individual — people are not passive victims of circumstance but have the 
ability to adapt and direct their actions on the basis of their values and beliefs. 

In two separate biographical accounts Parsons (1969a, 1970) explained 
that he wrote The Structure of Social Action in response to two intellectual 
developments to which he was opposed: positivism and utilitarianism. Parsons’ 
argument contrasts negatively Herbert Spencer’s views on human evolution and 
the survival of the fittest with the voluntarism derived from Max Weber and 
Emile Durkheim. Parsons had been concerned about the rise of fascism in 
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Europe, notably in Germany since 1930, and in his published work compared 
the central features of Nazism in Germany with New Deal liberalism in the 
United States. Parsons had been a supporter of the welfare state even before 
Roosevelt’s presidency. 

Parsons was not a Christian intellectual but his New England Christian values 
influenced his perception of the world and it was this acceptance of such a value 
position that made Parsons hostile to fascism, communism and McCarthyism 
and other similar threats to freedom. It was this attraction that underpinned 
Parsons’ international perspective and rejection of American isolationism in 
the face of threats in other parts of the world. In the early years of the Second 
World War Parsons argued that the isolationists who had successfully prevented 
the United States from entering the war to support the United Kingdom were in 
effect giving indirect support to Nazism. This view was evident in an exchange 
that Parsons had with Alan Gottlieb from the Harvard Student Union. Parsons 
wrote to Gottlieb on 16 April 1940: 


I am sorry that I do not feel I can comply with your request to excuse my 
class for the peace demonstration Thursday morning ... I may add that I have 
personal reasons for being out of sympathy with the ‘Peace’ movement which 
in the circumstances can only mean peace at any price. In the present juncture 
such agitation plays directly into the hands of the Nazis I can just hear Goebbels 
chuckle, as he hears of them. I find it difficult to believe that is the result you 
really wish to promote. 


Parsons was equally opposed to communism, and in a paper published after 
his death described both fascism and communism as forms of ‘empitical 
finalism’. Parsons’ paper ‘A Tentative Outline of American Values’ ((1989] 
1991) takes it starting point from the definition of values presented by Clyde 
Wluckhohn in Toward a General Theory of Action (Parsons and Shils 1951). Values 
are normative patterns that should be viewed as social values or normative 
components of a cu/ture, which define a desirable state for the social system 
in relation to the situation that the social system is currently in. In Parsons’ 
words, within the context of social systems, social values are concerned with 
‘normative conceptions of the desirable as applied to states of the social system 
of reference’ and a social value system ‘consists in a complex of normative 
cultural patterns which define desirable states, including directions of change, 
of the social system in question’ ([1989] 1991: 37). Value is then a category of 
the relations between the human agent and the social system, and is not viewed 
by Parsons as a property or attribute of either the human agent or the social 
system. In addition, argues Parsons, there is always a ro/e reference implicit in 
a value pattern. The definition of the situation as provided by a value system 
consists of categories of objects and ideas relevant to understanding social life. 
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Social values shape the perspective of the human agent within the social system 
and allow the agent to decide which values are relevant. However, embedded 
within any set of social values there is always at the very least a suggestion of 
an alternative perspective or way of organizing social life in general or how 
an individual person reflecting on the values can behave differently within the 
situation. 

‘Institutionalization’ is a key aspect of the ‘internalization’ of values that 
allows people to feel a sense of solidarity, and the relation between the individual 
and the value system and the wider problem of the internalization of all the 
other components of culture systems into the personality of the individual 
human agent is the issue of integration of social systems. Institutions are 
important then for the social system because they contain or encourage normal 
ways of behaving and Parsons sensitively distinguishes between the social 
system at a value level and at the institutional level in terms of the normative 
aspects of the structure of a social system. Each subsystem of a larger social 
system is assumed to have its own pattern of values derived from the more 
general value system, with its own distinct modes of selectivity and degrees of 
emphasis according to the structure of the concrete system. A value system of 
a social system is a common ot shared value system between the key elements of 
the system: individual personalities performing roles or collectivities at various 
levels within the structure of the system. 

Taking his starting point from Robert N. Bellah’s concept of ‘Religious 
Evolution’, in his Beyond Belief (1970), Parsons uses the social value system in 
social system analysis as the ‘primary point of reference for the analysis of 
structure and process’ ([1989] 1991: 40). Whatever the personal commitments 
of any individual human agent, that person must act, as a human personality in 
relation to others in some sort of society, within a physical environment and a 
system of cultural meanings; as individuals we are part of an empirical system 
of action that is to some degtee ‘structured’. 

American social values ate characterized by Parsons as ‘instrumentalism’, 
‘activism’, ‘individualism’, ‘liberalism’ and ‘pragmatism’. This set of values is 
secular in nature, but the United States was founded by individuals who were 
born and brought up within a set of New England religious values. This view 
was shared by Parsons in a session he presented for a course in the Philosophy 
Department at Harvard. In January 1941 the Philosophy Department 
announced that it was going to deliver a new course directed by William E. 
Hocking the then Alford Professor of Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy, and 
Civil Polity; the course would address ‘the role of Christianity in the building 
of western civilization’. The new course was intended to be interdisciplinary in 
nature ‘breaking down and cutting across departmental lines’. Sessions within 
the course included Roscoe Pound on ‘Christianity Western Law’, Archibald T. 
Davidson on ‘Christianity and Music’ and Kenneth J. Conant on ‘Christianity 
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and Architecture’. Parsons’ session addressed “Christianity and the Social Order’ 
and Parsons’ colleague Gordon Allport, then associate professor of psychology, 
would address ‘Christianity and Mental Health’. The course was intended as an 
examination of the relationship of Christianity to contemporary issues and a 
discussion of a range of philosophical interpretations of Christianity, including 
critical interpretations from Marx, Nietzsche and Spengler. 

Much later at an open meeting of the Social Relations Society in February 
1959 Parsons explained that for him the ‘the pluralism in the religion of America 
follows closely the pluralism of today’s society’ and that ‘the differentiation 
of denominations can be attributed to occupational, community, political, and 
social differences [as] there is more common ground among religions than 
appears on the surface’. In his lecture Parsons outlined the beginnings and later 
splits between faiths within the United States and said that he did not expect see 
any ‘radically different change in religion in the near future’ and that ‘the great 
controversy of science versus religion has subsided and will continue to do so’. 

In his 1989 paper Parsons argues that cultural change in relation to religion 
takes place when ‘activistic’? values become institutionalized and the value 
orientations at the ‘back of them’ come to shape empirical reality, and when 
this cultural change cannot be accounted for by any simple version of a process 
of secular adjustment. Pattern variables support or act as a go-between in the 
transition from the cultural level to the situated activities of human agents 
ot concrete system of action that constitutes the social system. In a social 
system with a ‘liberal’ aspect to value orientation, goals are selected by human 
agents and there is an assumption that American value orientation contains an 
‘element of permissiveness for the pursuit of unit-goals without prescription’ 
(Parsons [1989] 1991: 62) and that ‘no human social agency can legitimately 
assume authority to prescribe the goals of units, to “tell people what to do”. 
We can say such prescription is institutionally valid only in cases of collective 
goal-orientation’ (Parsons [1989] 1991: 59). This is not to suggest that the 
American value orientation is ‘anti-authoritarian’. For Parsons, within American 
culture there is ‘marked readiness’ to accept authority when authority is believed 
to be needed for the attainment of approved collective goals. However, 
‘authority which is associated with presumptions of generalized superiority of 
the kind so commonly found in other societies tends to be strongly opposed’ 
(Parsons [1989] 1991: 60). 

In terms of sdeo/ogy, there is for Parsons a derivative religious or philosophical 
value component to ideology. Parsons has in mind an ‘evaluative’ or ‘value- 
loaded’ existential statement about the existing or potential future situation 
of a social system. Ideological changes are often confused with changes in 
fundamental values. It is not the case, argues Parsons, that ideological change 
means that a change has taken place in fundamental values. A group of 
ideologically committed individuals remove a government from power and the 
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new government introduces laws that people obey. The fundamental values of 
the society can remain unchanged in that people relate to each other in the same 
way that they did before the change in government; changes can take place at 
the cu/tural level of values and not at all in terms of the social value system. 
Under fascism and communism there was an attempt not only to change the 
way in which the government works, to gather support and legitimacy for 
the new regime but in addition to provide the terminus or ideal end state for the 
society, what Parsons refers to as “empirical finalism’, in which the choice of the 
direction of social change is taken out of the hands of individual human agents 
and imposed upon them as being in their own interests but which they do not 
as yet fully appreciate or understand. Fascism and communism take away even 
the suggestion of an alternative perspective or way of organizing social life. 

Parsons’ critique of the utilitarianism of Hobbes and others starts from 
the rejection of the position that rationality is the only starting point for social 
action; in contrast, for Parsons, social action is the ‘process of alteration of the 
conditional elements in the direction of conformity with norms’ (1937: 732) 
and is rooted in the much wider perception of the human agent, including 
values and sentiments that the utilitarian would perceive as non-logical. 


Utilitarianism 


Charles Camic (1979) argues that Parsons was responsible for what he calls 
‘the myth of the utilitarians’ among sociologists. Camic’s argument starts 
with the question of what is meant by the word ‘utilitarian’. He argues that in 
The Structure of Social Action Parsons uses the term utilitarian in two ways: first 
to refer to a range of British social theorists from Hobbes to Spencer, notably 
Locke, Hume, Smith, Bentham and James and John Stuart Mill, and second 
to represent a theoretical model made up of egoistically motivated individual 
people who go after their chosen rational material ends by rational means. 
Parsons is also said by Camic to assume that in the utilitarian approach the 
individual is ‘atomistic’ and motivated by egoistical or selfish reasons in a rational 
fashion to satisfy their material wants or ends. In contrast, argues Camic, Hume 
and the later utilitarians did not accept such a model of motivation. Parsons 
is also said to argue that the utilitarian approach went into decline because 
the ‘atomistic’, egoistical and rationally motivated means-ends approach was 
inherently unstable. Camic suggests a different interpretation for the intellectual 
decline of utilitarianism, and also takes issue with what Parsons describes as the 
‘utilitarian dilemma’ and the ‘problem of order’. 

The utilitarian dilemma starts, according to Parsons, with the assumption 
of randomness of ends in the utilitarian position, which is an unsatisfactory 
assumption. Within the utilitarian position there are only two ways to get 
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round the randomness assumption: first by changing the conception of ends 
by incorporating ends into the ‘situation’ as is found in ‘radical rationalistic 
positivism’ or second by abandoning the assumption that actors employ 
rational means, and both views are based upon the assumption that there is no 
voluntaristic conception of action. 

Camic describes the dilemma as a conceptual artefact of Parsons’ own 
analysis and that in The Structure of Social Action Parsons overlooks motivation 
entirely, which Parsons later acknowledges in The Social System (1951: 8-9, n. 4). 
Camic explains that if motivation is excluded from our understanding of action 
then there is nothing to explain why an actor would ever enter a situation. 
This problem is concealed because Parsons assumes that actors are egoistically 
motivated. As Camic explains: 


if motivation is as essential a feature of the action process as means and ends, 
then, were randomness of ends to characterize an action model, it could be 
overcome not only (as Parsons asserts) at the level of means and ends, but at the 
level of motivation as well. When, for example, one abandons the assumption 
that actors are motivated by diffuse egoism and endows them with more specific 
motives, the problem of statistical randomness disappears and, with it, the 
utilitarian dilemma. (1979: 522) 


In terms of ‘the problem of order’, Parsons argues that the central empirical 
problem with utilitarianism was its inability to account for how social order is 
possible. However, argues Camic, Parsons’ account of utilitarianism relies upon 
the work of Elie Halévy (1901-1904) and within Halévy’s work there are three 
distinct solutions to the problem of order that Parsons identifies: 


* the ‘principle of fusion of interests’, which suggests that within the 
utilitarian approach people are often motivated by altruistic reasons such 
as the welfare of others, rather than gaining a selfish advantage; 

* the ‘principle of artificial identification of interests’, in which political 
authority is used leviathan-like to impose governmental enforcement 
of standards that help to counteract socially disruptive means to ends 
and encourage socially beneficial ways of behaving and curtailing self- 
interest; 

* the ‘thesis of the natural identity of interests’, which suggests that when 
individuals follow their own material ends, the mechanisms they use 
to do so, such as money and the market, can improve the social and 
economic position of others. 


Parsons was concerned that utilitarian altruism which looks at motivation 
beyond self-interest allows for cruelty against minorities in the promotion of 
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the greatest happiness. For example, the altruistic motivation contained within 
the first solution is the type of altruism propagated by the Nazis in relation to 
the mass killing of people with impairment and learning difficulties prior to 
the Second World War in an effort to promote the attainment of the greatest 
happiness at a societal level. In addition such ‘solutions’ as the second and 
third were also external to the individual human agency and were often external 
to the social system and imposed by autocratic regimes as in the solution to 
the Hobbesian problem of order. Camic explains that utilitarians such as Mill, 
Smith, Hume and others believe that such ‘agencies are essential to fortify the 
naturally developed matrix of normative regulations’ (1979: 534). 

Parsons developed his conception of intersubjectivity, in which social 
action takes place by individual human agents, drawing upon a set of universal 
categories that had much in common with Sombart’s conception of Gerst 
(1911, 1934). Social change for Sombart can be viewed as a succession of 
Geists. Parsons was concerned with the origin of Ge7st, which appears to emerge 
from the voluntaristic system of action and forms part of a constructionist 
conception of being. Geist cannot be broken down into component parts or be 
viewed as an element of something else without destroying the creative role of 
agency within its formation. It is individual human agency that is responsible 
for the creation of Gezst via the decisions and attitudes that individuals reflect 
upon in their social actions where the Geist is located. Parsons drew parallels 
between Geist and the generalized system of action found in Durkheim, Weber 
and Pareto. 

Alvin Gouldner (1971: 191-195) has suggested that there is an ‘epistemological 
break’ in Parsons’ early work, with its emphasis on action compared to the 
determinism found in his later work, yet Toward a General Theory of Action, which 
provides a bridge between the early and later Parsons, clearly demonstrates how 
the action frame of reference is active within social systems. Normative systems 
constructed by human agents assisted agents to integrate themselves into the 
social system by the effective use of their individual subjectivities. 


Coercive Rationality 


Individuals can possess both economic rationality and coercive rationality. In 
addition, groups which Parsons understands as a ‘plurality of individuals in 
the same system’ can also possess the same economic rationality and coercive 
rationality. This opens up the possibility of coercive power entering into the 
relationships between individuals within the system. At a number of points in 
The Structure of Social Action Parsons draws upon concrete examples of coercive 
rationality, however all the examples he cites are from Nazi Germany, which 
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was perceived by Parsons as a serious threat to liberal forms of modernity such 
as the United States. 

When an individual or group has control over key aspects of the situation in 
which other people act, to the degree that they can alter the situation and affect 
the achievement of people’s desired ends, or when individuals or groups are in 
a position to impose sanctions on others, then Parsons defines this as ‘control’. 
Coercion can have an economic form in which individuals attempt to influence 
the actions of others to gain access to scarce resources. Unequal economic 
exchange and people’s experiences of unemployment during the 1920s had 
an element of economic coercion to it. There can also be similar forms of 
coercion in the social system and within social systems: ‘there must be some 
way of limiting resort to [this form] of coercion’ (Parsons 1937: 240). 

Moreover, Parsons agrees with Hobbes that if there were no constraining 
force over such forms of control there would be continual conflict. However, 
although Parsons accepts Hobbes’ diagnosis of the situation, and also accepts 
that there must be control over the ability of individuals and groups to exercise 
coercive power over others, Parsons rejects Hobbes’ utilitarian solution to 
conflict resolution by imposition of the coercive state, commonwealth or 
‘controlling agency’ that stands outside of the social system. For Parsons if 
coercive power is unchecked there would no social order at all. In contrast to 
Hobbes ‘controlling agency’, Parsons argues that ‘social existence depends to a 
large extent on a moral consensus of its members and ... the penalty of its too 
radical breakdown is social extinction’ (1937: 395). 

The coercive exercise of power over others or coercive rationality is a 
relative concept in Parsons’ view in that it involves some groups within the 
system acting in a coercive manner towards other groups within the system, 
and as such this means that coercive rationality cannot be a property of the 
total action system. Coercive rationality needs to be controlled by a set of 
emergent properties within action systems that Parsons calls the ‘political action 
elements’. The role of the ‘political action elements’ is to provide a solution to 
the struggle for power by facilitating stable interaction between individuals and 
groups of individuals by the normative regulation of power within the social 
system. The integration of individuals within a common value system maintains 
the legitimacy of institutional norms. 

The fragmentation of intellectual life into a range of competing and 
contradictory schools and perspectives was a key element that according to 
Parsons ‘encourages a dangerous irrationalism’ (1937: 774). The role of 
sociology in general and The Structure of Social Action in particular is to develop 
an analytical theory of social action to allow the ‘political action elements’ to 
manifest themselves and help to control the potential ‘dangerous tendencies’. 
In other words the role of sociology was to identify secure foundations for a 
form of modernity rooted in liberal democratic values. During the period 1937 
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to 1945, Parsons was primarily concerned with developing a sociology that 
was built upon his openly anti-Nazi convictions. Parsons identified National 
Socialism as a threat to western civilization and democracy. Parsons’ analysis of 
National Socialism was based upon the distinction developed in The Structure of 
Social Action between anomie and integration. From Hitler coming to power in 
1933 to the defeat of National Socialism and the end of the Second World War, 
Parsons’ sociology was concerned with identifying the mechanisms that allowed 
a state to engage in police terror and mass aggressiveness, and his emerging 
theory of social systems was developed in the first instance to help understand 
these contemporary events. Fascism appears to be rooted ina form of dangerous 
irrationalism for Parsons that was a product of “dangerous tendencies’ coming 
to their potential in which coercive rationality did become a property of the 
total action system, without a set of emergent ‘political action elements’ to 
control its coercive aspects but rather with a coercive state maintaining control 
by the effective use of force and violence. 

The purpose of The Structure of Social Action is suggested by Parsons in the 
following terms: ‘A chair is, for instance, in a physical context a complex of 
molecules and atoms; in an action context it is a means, “something to sit on” 
(1937: 731). Parsons appears to be suggesting here that although the action 
frame of reference is a complex set of interrelated concepts and ideas its 
purpose, in an action context, is to ‘grasp aspects of the objective external 
world’ (1937: 730) in an effort to provide a secure intellectual foundation upon 
which modernity can rest. 


Nazism 


A number of the papers in the second edition of Essays in Sociological Theory 
(1954), notably ‘Democracy and Social Structure in Pre-Nazi Germany’ and 
‘Some Sociological Aspects of the Fascist Movements’ are described by 
Parsons as examples of his ‘application’ of sociological theory: “dealing with 
large problems of the analysis and interpretation of institutional structures of 
the modern world, and dynamic processes of social change in it’ (1954: 10). 
These are essays, suggests Parson, that ‘clearly bear the imprint of the author’s 
European training’. Taking his starting point from Karl Mannheim, Parsons 
makes a distinction between European sociology, which has a focus on the 
‘diagnosis of the larger social-political problems’ (1954: 12) that the sociologist 
faces at the time, an approach which is connected with the philosophy of 
history, and American sociology, which has its focus on ‘specific and limited 
empirical studies’ (1954: 12). 

Although Parsons describes himself as ‘an incurable theorist’ in the 
dedication that opens The Social System (1951) this is not to suggest that he was 
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not concerned with the world around him, or to assume that his sociology 
was not an attempt to come to terms with an understanding of that world. 
Parsons did not theorize as an end in itself. As already stated above, Parsons’ 
motivation in writing both The Structure of Social Action and The Social System 
was to identify the knowledge that was required to support a liberal modernity, 
Parsons wanted to provide a coherence to the ideas and categories of thought 
found in a range of European social thinkers that could be brought together 
to help integrate liberal modernity as a social order and to provide a coherent 
and meaningful sense of reality in a world experiencing the rise of fascist and 
Stalinist dictatorship and violence. The ideas of Marshall, Pareto, Durkheim and 
Weber outlined and discussed in The Structure of Social Action had a reciprocal 
relationship and Parsons used this as the basis for a search for a synthesis that 
could provide an intellectual foundation or collective basis for how people can 
live their lives together within liberal modernity. Such a synthesis would act as 
a guide or intellectual foundation to help shape the lives of people and their 
interactions in everyday life. 

Parsons was an astute student of National Socialism and the core of his 
position is that the Nazis had decoupled ‘modernity’ from humanitarian values, 
rooted in pluralism and democratization. The role of the Parsonian synthesis 
was in summary to help integrate liberal modernity as a social order at the 
level of ideas, by the establishment of an understanding of social reality that 
was more convincing than that put forward by fascists and communists, in an 
effort to help provide a reasonable and meaningful connection with reality that 
would allow the individual human agents to legitimate their social actions and 
authority. 

Parsons’ papers on Nazi Germany were in his words an attempt ‘to 
generalize some of the insights developed in relation to Germany about the 
social background of the fascist movement, and to state them in terms of their 
relations to certain general features of modern Western society’ (1954: 10). 

For Parsons, writing in 1942, Marxists have a tendency to view the differences 
between Nazi Germany and the United States as minimal in nature, with the 
assumption that the Nazi movement could have emerged in the United States or 
in any other ‘modern society’ (1942b: 97). In Parsons’ view there is a bewildering 
array of similarities and differences between Germany and the United States. 
Both countries are industrial, bureaucratic, contain a propertyless industrial 
class and have political systems that focus on effective executive authority, 
although Parsons believes that there is a fundamental divergence of political 
orientation between fascist modernity and liberal-democratic modernity. Both 
countries had experienced the process of rationalization as outlined by Max 
Weber, a process which helps to secure attitudes that are progressive and 
lead to ‘emancipated, values and patterns of conduct’. However, in Germany 
rationalization generated a form of disorganization and insecurity that gave rise 
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to anomie. England and Prussia both had a well-established ruling class but the 
active role of the English ruling class in the governance of the country was via 
the civil administration, whereas Prussian Junker families played an active role in 
the armed forces, which were under the direct control of the Kaiser and not the 
civil administration. There was then a ‘feudal-militaristic’ element to pre-Nazi 
German modernity that was lacking within liberal-democratic modernity. There 
was in Germany a patriarchal form of authoritarianism that when combined 
with ‘Prussian conservatism’ came to form an Obrigkeit or absolutism that was 
not found in the United States or the United Kingdom. Under the Nazis the 
benevolent patriarchalism found under the Junkers was easily redefined as a 
harsh authoritarianism. 

Parsons also notes that ‘classical economics’ never took root in German 
universities as it did in the United States and the United Kingdom. This was 
because in Parsons’ view, ‘economic individualism’ contradicted how status was 
viewed within German culture and as such was never as popular within German 
values and beliefs as it was in the English-speaking world. There was a formalism 
to the status structure in Germany. All modern societies had experienced 
rapid social change since the mid-nineteenth century, which was experienced 
by many as disorganizing in nature, however in Germany the insecurity that 
came with rapid social change was psychological as well as economic, making 
people susceptible to ‘emotionalized propaganda’ that gave rise to anxiety and 
‘free-floating aggression’. 

As a social movement, Nazism built upon the resentment in Germany about 
the Treaty of Versailles, to appeal to traditional values and beliefs and to identify 
the changes brought about by the processes of rationalization as dangerous to 
German society. As Parsons explains: 


one critically important aspect of the National Socialist movement lies in the 
fact that it constitutes a mobilization of the extremely deep-seated romantic 
tendencies of German society in the service of a violently aggressive political 
movement, incorporating a ‘fundamentalist’ revolt against the whole tendency 
of rationalization in the Western world. (1942b: 114) 


Parsons makes a distinction between first order and second order categories of 
classification. First order classification is the classification of the human agent as 
object; second order classification is the application of an orientation or motivation 
to the role performance. The ascription-achievement variable is concerned with 
what Parsons refers to as the modalities of objects, by which he means the way 
in which individuals are classified as social objects or a collectivity type. Age and 
sex differentiations are included in this classification but also a Jewish, gay or 
traveller identity can become ‘ascriptively significant’. The distinctiveness of any 
group can become significant if it is identified as having a distinct social status 
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and distinctive cultural tradition. The collectivity can become treated as a body 
with agency and assumed to have a shared motivation or orientation. Parsons 
refers to this form of belief as non-empirical belief commonly found in beliefs 
about supernatural entities such as supreme beings, spirits and gods. In the case 
of discrimination against Jews, it was assumed that ‘Jews’ as a collectivity had 
properties that made them both different and dangerous but this belief was 
not in a form that could be empirically tested but was rooted in an evaluative 
commitment to the ideal future of the German people. The ‘Jews’ were viewed 
by the Nazis as a group of people who did not share the commitment to the 
ideal future for the German people and would act in secret with the enemies of 
the German people to prevent the ideal German future from being achieved. In 
this situation there are circumstances identified by Parsons in which such forms 
of communal solidarity can become the focus for “displaced aggression’, in 
which the group takes on the role of ‘scapegoat’. Parsons specifically mentions 
the position of Jewish people in this respect (1951: 172). 

Nazism for Parsons created the idea of an ideal state that was a product of 
the ideal qualities of the German people and projected that idea into the future 
as a political ideal. The role of Nazism was the achievement of that ideal. It 
was the cognitive distortions within Nazism that Parsons wanted to challenge 
in the papers that he wrote on Nazi Germany. The ideal state in Germany was 
much more likely to be viewed in political terms than in economic terms, and 
much more likely to be achieved by the state mobilizing resources in an effort to 
achieve a collective ideal by authoritarian measures, making use of propaganda 
to generate uniformities of motivation and manage the organization of those 
motivations. The strains within the system brought about by the measures taken 
to achieve that ideal generate forms of ‘free floating aggression’ that find an 
outlet in anxiety about and aggression towards the outsider. 

Aggression against Jews is a form of deviant behaviour in that it breaks 
the value pattern that all people are to be treated in a universalistically tolerant 
fashion. The Nazis attempted to rationalize hostility towards Jewish people 
by identifying them as having motivations which were not German and as 
such they were universally dishonest and disloyal. Not only do such forms of 
discrimination become subsumed within the value system but to treat Jews in a 
non-discriminatory fashion came to be seen as deviant behaviour. 

Talcott Parsons viewed the Nazis as a ‘revolutionary’ movement that 
otganized a ‘set of alienative motivational orientations relative to the main 
institutional order’ (1951: 520). He identifies four conditions that need to be 
present for such a movement to become established: 


* an intense and widespread alienative motivation within the population 
that is potentially a force for change clustered around points of strain 
within the social system; 
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* expressive leadership that can provide a focal point for solidarity to 
become symbolized and organized; 

* the development of an ideology which can make a claim for legitimacy 
by satisfying the people’s ‘need dispositions’; 

* the movement can claim that it can provide stability and balance within 
society by the mobilization of resources to the attainment of a shared 
goal. 


In the case of Germany in the 1920s and 1930s the social and cultural 
changes that accompanied rapid industrialization were more alienative and the 
adjustments to social roles and ideas generated by the process of rationalization 
more painful than in the United States because of the rigid status-structure 
of German society. As there had been no ‘bourgeois’ revolution in Germany 
pre-industrial elites were still dominant within the social system. The family 
structure made Germans more receptive to the realization of the Nazi goal. 
This made German people more willing to accept Nazi ‘anti-capitalist’ symbolic 
appeals and to reject the ‘liberalism’ of the First World War allies that had 
imposed such harsh treatment on the German people. The ‘mechanisms’ 
of instrumental rationality impacted negatively on the functioning of the 
personality. There is a much greater emphasis on achievement-universalism, 
as manifest in widespread ideas of the achievement of economic well-being 
by individual effort and achievement, within the culture of modernity in the 
United States. 


National Socialism and the Anomic Void 


Between 1939 and 1945 Parsons published 15 articles on National Socialism 
and other war-related themes that focused on comparing Nazi Germany and the 
Nazi-occupied territories with the United States and other liberal democracies. 
These papers included a very significant paper, “The Sociology of Modern 
Anti-Semitism’ (1942a), in which Parsons addresses what was later to become the 
achievement-ascription pattern variable. Parsons was particularly anxious about 
the threat that National Socialism presented to western liberal modernity. As 
suggested above, Parsons looked in detail at German culture, politics and social 
structure in an effort to identify the causes or ‘mechanisms’ that had brought 
about the rise of fascism in Germany. Rather than viewing National Socialism 
as a unique product of German history and culture, Parsons recognized that 
the underlying mechanisms that had brought about the National Socialist 
movement were not something necessarily unique to Germany. Comparing 
Nazi Germany with the United States and other liberal democracies, Parsons 
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explains: ‘most of the basic elements inherent in National Socialism are present 
in this country’ (1942a: 120). 

Parsons wanted to look at National Socialism within the wider historical 
processes of the development of modernity in Europe and the United States. 
When Parsons was writing The Socal System, National Socialism was a teal and 
tangible alternative to liberal modernity. In the 1930s and early 1940s there was 
no personal or collective German feeling of evil or guilt over the association 
with National Socialism, historians had yet to engage in the Historikerstreit and 
Hitler, Himmler and others had yet to be demonized. Treblinka, Auschwitz 
and the mass killing and many other atrocities committed by the Nazis in such 
places were yet to become so emotionally charged or have such symbolic- 
emotive force; the words Treblinka and Auschwitz were yet to become what 
Jean Amery has called ‘symbolic code words’ (1980: vii). 

In both The Structure of Social Action and The Social System Parsons attempts 
to capture the social and political context in which knowledge is generated, by 
the use of empirical investigation and scholarly analysis. For Parsons knowledge 
is an instrument of collective action, it is part of concrete human action and 
reflects the orientations or concerns, values and culture of individual human 
agents within any given society. Parsons rejected the absolutist interpretations 
of contemporary events put forward by fascists, communists and others in 
the 1930s who rejected the democratic ethos of liberal modernity. Parsons’ 
experiences in Germany as a postgraduate student in particular had a significant 
impact on his ideas and his conceptualization of modernity, including his 
intellectual and moral judgements. Parsons rejected the interpretations of 
contemporary events that fascists and communists were attempting to impose 
as the social reality, believing that ‘intellectual knowledge’ had a potentially 
significant role to play in combating the anti-democratic movements in Europe. 


The Social System 


Individual human agents are goal directed in that they have aspirations, they 
anticipate and they seek out resources to make things happen that they desire 
ot to prevent things from happening that they find objectionable. Personalities, 
culture and the social system are linked through the action frame of reference. 
The central principle in Parsons’ conception of the social system is that of 
‘the interdependence of a plurality of variables’ (1951: 493). Culture allows the 
human agent to engage in cognitive mapping, and mechanisms, which describe 
motivational processes in terms of relevance to functional problems within 
the action frame of reference, influence the functioning of the social system 
by linking agency with structure. For Parsons, then, the social system, together 
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with the personality system of the individual human agents and the cultural 
system that they share, structures the system of social action. 

In the interaction between ego and alter there is always the possibility of a 
‘double contingency’, the actions of ego may motivate alter to react and ego 
to react again. Action systems rely upon stable symbolic systems of shared 
meanings that ate viewed as cultural traditions or sets of shared expectations 
about how most people will behave in given situations. Human agents have 
the ability to abstract key motivational aspects from their observations of 
concrete human behaviours in that they have the ability to identify the general 
motivational aspects of a social action from observing particular social actions 
and to apply this abstraction to other given situations they find themselves in. 
An example of the ability that human agents have to reflect on specific concrete 
behaviours and abstract a meaningful motivation from them can be seen in the 
final scene of David Lean’s film Brief Encounter (1945). In this scene two people 
Celia Johnson (Laura) and Trevor Howard (Alec) are ending an extra marital 
affair and are saying their final goodbye when Dolly Messiter, an acquaintance 
of Laura, unexpectedly arrives in the cafe. Laura and Alec change the way that 
they relate to each other so as to hide their emotions and not to raise suspicions 
about the true nature of their relationship.' 

There is then within the action frame of reference a mutuality of expectations 
assembled upon a constructed and shared order of symbolic meanings; without 
this shared order of symbolic meanings communication between agents would 
not be possible. Culture for Parsons is then both a product of the actions of 
human agents and a determinant of social interaction and it is the agent’s ability 
to formulate mechanisms that allows social systems to function. Disruption can 
be caused by ego and alter misunderstanding the actions or reactions of each 
other, by the clash of personality between ego and alter, by a misunderstanding 
of how a goal should or should not be achieved, or the appropriateness of a 
motivation in a given situation. The human agent comes to understand the shared 
order of symbolic meanings and the ‘motivational problem of order’ through 
the processes of socialization. We learn about shared meanings, mechanisms 
and appropriate motivation to action in the same way that we acquire language 
— not instinctively or from our own volition but through a socially constructed 
learning process. Disruption of the shared order of symbolic meaning can cause 
‘anomie’, which Parsons defines as the ‘absence of structured complementarity 
of the interaction process ... the complete breakdown of normative order’ 
(1951: 39). 

Parsons defines a social system, summarized in terms of its basic component 
parts, as consisting of ‘a plurality of individual actors interacting with each other 
in a situation which has at least a physical or environmental aspect, actors who 


1 The scene can be viewed at https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=hubyFqSUaGA. 
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are motivated in terms of a tendency to the “optimization of gratification” and 
whose relation to their situations, including each other, is defined and mediated 
in terms of a system of culturally structured and shared symbols’ (1951: 5-6). 

The structure of the social system is then the processes of interaction or the 
interactive processes that human agents choose to engage in. Structure consists 
of the patterns of orientation shared by the human agents and the situation in 
which that orientation is found. While engaging in any social action the human 
agent is performing a role and each role will have a status. This makes the 
human agent appear to the other as a ‘composite bundle of statuses and roles’ 
(Parsons 1951: 26). All social action involves relationships and a like-mindedness 
of orientation. Agents ate motivated to act out of self-interest but at the same 
time individuals care how they are treated by others. Expectations about the 
performance of a role become definitions of how a role should be performed 
in a given circumstance and as such expectations come with sanctions. Cultural 
patterns become internalized as systems of beliefs or ideas and systems of 
expressive symbols. In his discussion of the agent’s orientation system, Parsons 
identifies three basic orientation modes: 


* cultural patterns that function as symbolic forms for the organization of 
the agent’s cognitive orientation; 

* cultural patterns that function in relation to cognitive aspect of 
ofientation; 

* cultural patterns that function in relation to the mediation of and 
evaluation aspect of orientation. 


Pattern variables are value standards built into the agent’s decision-making 
processes when that agent is deciding to engage in any given social action. 
Pattern variables are concerned with understanding the motivations of human 
agents when performing a role within a wider role structure within the social 
system. Pattern variables are concerned with identifying the patterns of 
regulation imposed upon the agent when performing a given role and the system 
of motivation or usual and expected value orientations associated with that 
role as defined by the mass of other people who live within and share a wider 
cultural tradition. A human agent’s motivation to act or their action orientation 
is categorized by Parsons as instrumental, expressive or moral and the pattern 
variables provide Parsons with the basis for classifying any human agent’s 
motivation or orientation to act. This makes the pattern variables relevant to our 
understanding of the structuring of roles and social relationships. The pattern 
variables help to define what roles ego can or cannot adopt in relation to alter; 
how ego should perform a role once it has been adopted; the role expectations 
both ego and alter have about the performance of the role and a set of hopes 
or anticipations that form the basis for the evaluation of the performance of 
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the role. If a person adopts a collectivity orientation to action, for example, 
they will be judged as ‘taking “responsibility” as a member of the collectivity’ 
(Parsons 1951: 99). Pattern variables have important systematic interrelations in 
the context of the general action scheme that Parsons develops. 

Pattern variables were more fully outlined in Parsons and Shils’ edited book 
Toward a General Theory of Action: Theoretical Foundations for the Social Sciences (1951). 
This book is an attempt by Parsons and colleagues to present an outline of 
the frame of reference of the theory of action, an account of the processes 
of action that human agents engage with while acting as agents in an effort 
to provide social systems with stability and allow people the opportunity to 
achieve goals. The book is an attempt to provide the social sciences with a 
unified conceptual scheme for understanding the meaning and significance of 
social action. If Parsons had used the term ‘human agent’ as he did on page 
199 of Toward a General Theory of Action rather than terms such as ‘ego’, ‘alter’ 
and ‘actor’ later sociologists may have been less inclined to view his work in 
such static terms. The term ‘actor’ suggests that the person lacks agency and is 
merely delivering a scripted performance. Action is the accomplishment of a 
human agent on the basis of their actual or potential pleasure or enjoyment in 
relation to their personal need disposition and takes place in a given situation 
with other agents, both individual and collective, physical objects and cultural 
objects, such as traditions, heritage or a set of standards. Non-social objects are 
both physical and cultural, as Parsons explains: 


a house or an automobile is primarily significant as a humanly shaped and 
adapted physical object; whereas a book is primarily a cultural or symbolic 
object, which has a ‘physical embodiment. It is the ‘content’ of the book, not 
the paper, ink, and covers, which primarily makes the book into an object of 
otientation. (Parsons and Shils 1951: 103) 


Objects have a property that Parsons refers to as a modality which gives the 
object meaning for the agent. A social object can be another human agent whose 
reactions or attitudes are significant for the person who is going to act. Parsons 
conceives of behaviour as any action that is focused on the accomplishment of 
an aspiration or goal by the human agent by drawing upon a regulated set of 


standards. Parsons gives the example of a man driving his car to a lake to go 
fishing: 


(1) to be fishing is the ‘end’ towards which our man’s behaviour is oriented; 
(2) his situation is the road and the car and the place where he is; (3) his energy 
expenditures are normatively regulated — for example, this driving behaviour is 
an intelligent means of getting to the lake; (4) but he does spend energy to get 
there; he holds the wheel, presses the accelerator, pays attention, and adapts his 
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action to changing road and traffic conditions. When behaviour can be and is so 
analysed, it is called ‘action’. (Parsons and Shils 1951: 53) 


The approach is described by Parsons as ‘phenomenological’ in nature (Parsons 
and Shils 1951: 67) and deductive (Parsons and Shils 1951: 49). The value 
orientations commit the agent to certain norms that guide their choices of 
action. Parsons is not concerned with the internal physiological processes such 
as instincts that may shape social action but rather with the ‘organization of the 
actor’s ofientations to a situation’ (Parsons and Shils 1951: 4) as instincts have 
little impact upon the actor’s orientation. The ‘acting unit’ can be an individual 
ot a collectivity, although motivation only applies to the individual. 

The ‘orientation of action’ is viewed by Parsons as an object that provides 
human agents with alternative possibilities for action, goals to achieve, an 
understanding of limitations and the gratification that can be achieved. The 
choice between alternative possibilities for action is made on the basis of 
‘cognitive discriminations’ or cathexis, by which Parsons means the positive 
ot negative value to the agent. The evaluation of the positive or negative value 
is on the basis of cognitive standards in relation to truth, appropriateness or 
morals. When these cognitive discriminations become stable and organized 
they form a system of orientation. While choosing to act in one way rather 
than another the agent takes into account the expectations of others and may 
seek to form complementary forms of orientation that mutually benefit the 
other. As Parsons explains: ‘If I do this, he will probably do (or feel) such and 
such; if, on the other hand, I do that, he will feel (and act) differently’ (Parsons 
and Shils 1951: 154). Parsons recognizes that there is always the opportunity to 
act otherwise in any situation but there is always the threat of sanction when 
engaging in any social action. 

The concrete human person is analytically divided into the self as agent 
and the self as object. The interaction between self and other (or ego and 
alter) is the most basic and fundamental form of social system. When self and 
other are engaged in interaction each becomes an object of orientation for the 
other in that the success of attaining the goal or outcome of the interaction 
is dependent on the other’s reaction to what the self does. When self and 
other can communicate through a common set of symbols and gestures the 
reciprocity or complementary nature of each othet’s expectations can be 
achieved. Cultural patterns are then viewed by Parsons as providing mediated 
solutions to problems. This is the foundation of both culture and all social 
relationships. The social system and individual personality are interrelated 
but not identical; the social system is not a ‘plurality of personalities’. This is 
because the human personality will always have a high degree of autonomy in 
any situation. Therefore personalities, cultural systems and social systems are 
interdependent and interpenetrating but not reducible to each other. 
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Pattern Variables 


Pattern variables are categories that describe value orientations and tools for 
the classification of need dispositions and role expectations derived from 
what Parsons understands to be the basic categories of action. The pattern 
variables represent ‘allocative foci’, the principle for abstracting what are the 
essential elements or parts within both the personality system and the social 
system. The scheme of pattern variables was devised by Parsons to explain 
the process by which choices that human agents make are arrived at. This is 
possible because Parsons defines social action as ‘orientated to the attainment 
of ends in situations, by means of the normatively regulated expenditure of 
energy’ (Parsons and Shils 1951: 53). Pattern variables enter the action frame of 
reference at four levels: the concrete level as an implicit or explicit choice before 
a social action is carried out; the personality level as habit or individualized 
culture in relation to previous choices; the collective level as rights and duties in 
relation to a role within a social system; the cultural level as a value standard or 
tule. Parsons lists the pattern variables as: 


° Affectivity — Affective neutrality 

¢ Self-orientation — Collective orientation 
¢ Universalism — Particularism 

* Ascription — Achievement 

° Specificity — Diffuseness 


Social actions for Parsons can be viewed as instrumental or expressive. With 
instrumental actions the human agent is motivated by a goal, whereas with 
expressive actions the human agent is motivated by a feeling state or emotion. 
As Parsons explains: 


Problems of instrumental interaction concern relationships with alters which 
ego engages in, not primarily for their own sake, but for the sake of goals other 
than the immediate and direct gratification experienced in contact with the 
object. (Parsons and Shils 1951: 209) 


In contrast, expressive interaction concerns ‘relationships with alters which 
ego engages in primarily for the immediate direct gratification they provide’ 
(Parsons and Shils 1951: 209). 

This distinction between instrumental and expressive is reflected in the 
pattern variables: 


° Affectivity or affective neutrality indicates the presence or absence of 
emotion in the human agent’s actions. 
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* Self-orientation or collective orientation signifies whether the human 
agent is primarily concerned with their own interests or the interests of 
the wider community. 

* Universalism or particularism defines how others are judged. Universalism 
has an emphasis on all people being judged on the basis of the same set 
of standards and criteria. Particularism is based upon the idea that an 
individual is judged differently from others. Parsons gives the example 
of how parents often judge their children differently because they love 
their children. 

¢ Achievement is concerned with judging people on the basis of what they 
have achieved whereas ascription is concerned with the imposition of 
an identity on the person and judging them on the basis of the imposed 
identity. 

° Specificity or diffuseness is concerned with developing an interest in 
the other (alter) only in a given circumstance. When we hand over our 
money to the bank we are only interested in the role the person behind 
the counter is performing as an employee. Diffuseness is when we are 
interested in the roles people perform in a wide range of different 
circumstances. 


The pattern variables are derived directly from the action frame of reference. 
Each pattern variable is concerned with the problem of whether any evaluative 
considerations need to be taken into account before action takes place. For 
Parsons every dynamic system of action has three constituent parts: a pattern 
of value orientation, an object world and a series of integrative and allocative 
foci. The classification of the value element of need dispositions and role 
expectations by the use of pattern variables is the first step in the construction 
of a dynamic theory of systems of action. 

The most commonand important property of a system is the interdependence 
of component parts or variables as it is this interdependence that provides 
order, but Parsons is at pains to explain that order within the social system is 
something that has to be achieved and is never a stable equilibrium based upon 
a static self-maintenance of the relationships between self and other. 


Personality as a System of Action 


Por Parsons the personality is a complex of need dispositions and is viewed 
as the ‘motivational engine’ of the social system. Motivation is viewed as a 
form of orientation that involves cognition and cathectic attachment to means 
and goals. Parsons contrasts motivation with the biologically determined drive 
which he defines as the physiological energy required to make any social action 
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possible. Drives can become integrated into symbolic systems at a cultural 
level as need dispositions, in which the agent selects goals from a range of 
alternatives. Parsons identifies three distinct types of need disposition within 
his action frame of reference, all of which are understood in terms of the 
pattern variables: 


* attitudes towards and relationships with social objects that mediate 
person to person relationships, such as love, esteem or approval; 

¢ observance of cultural standards internalized as social values; 

* role expectations internalized as values and integrated into relationships. 


Learning mechanisms are central within the action frame of reference to the 
way in which human agents develop new forms of cognition, cathection and 
evaluation. Learning can be viewed as a form of invention, the creation of a 
new form of cognition, cathection and evaluation, or in terms of imitation of, 
identification with or attachment to another person’s ways of behaving. The 
human agent also has to come to terms with the fact that not all desirable 
opportunities can be achieved within their lifetime and as such choices have 
to be made. There is also the fear of deprivation to overcome. Anxiety, argues 
Parsons, is a form of internalized fear that the human agent will be unable 
to mobilize sufficient resources to attain a goal and will have to deal with 
the disruptive consequences of that failure. There may be conflict with alter 
over differing perceptions of the facts of perception of the situation or the 
desirability of the goal or the satisfaction of the need disposition. In the case 
of a person who strives for love or affection: “Here the problem is that of 
maintaining the security of the attachment, including the dependability of 
alter’s attitude of diffuse love or affection’ (Parsons and Shils 1951: 140). 

Human agents have creativity in relation to value orientation in that they 
have the ability to produce new cultural patterns or to choose from a range of 
social objects and cultural symbols to reconstruct their personality. The limits 
to choice are imposed by the agent upon themselves because they recognize 
that there are benefits to living within a social system. Social systems are more 
than an aggregate of persons in a given place — social systems are characterized 
by the solidarity of their members and have boundaries defined in terms of 
membership roles. Membership of the social system is maintained by members 
acting in concert. This means that no social system can be completely integrated 
because there will always be discrepancies between role expectations and actual 
performance of the role. 

Values within a social system give people a sense of obligation; such 
obligations are understood by Parsons in terms of superego-integration, but in 
many areas of life tolerance and choice are the norm and people ate free to act 
as they choose. Such freely chosen values are integrated into the roles that the 
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human agent performs and become integrated into the agent’s own personality 
structure. The process of learning in itself can generate anxiety as well as feelings 
of guilt and fear when a contradiction that presents itself over the striving to 
achieve a new or revised goal makes a person judge negatively their internalized 
standards and values. Or the adoption of a new role makes a person question 
their internalized standards and values. Also the same responses of one agent 
to another will not be equally pleasing to all human agents. 

The internalization of common patterns of value orientation is central to 
the integration of the human agent into the social system via the roles that are 
performed. People come to understand the definition of the situation through 
the process of socialization — the roles to perform, the rewards that can be 
expected, the appropriate value associated with the role and so on. However, 
the human agent has to develop the ability to adapt to unforeseen demands and 
emergencies, and without this ability the agent can become alienated from the 
collectivity. This can come about, for example, if there is a difference of opinion 
over the expectations that the human agent has about themselves as compared 
to the expectations others have about that agent. This can lead to ambivalence 
brought about because of the non-integration of the agent’s personality into 
the social system. The agent may become unable to form attachments with 
others and become isolated. 

Although need dispositions and role expectancies are internal to personalities, 
value orientation is part of the culture of the social system and is transmissible 
via meaningful symbols. People create or render relevant through a process 
Parsons calls abstraction, by which the meaning and significance of cultural 
objects are cognitively understood as beliefs or ideas. Social objects are a 
product of the cultural system. The human agents are free to attach themselves 
to any cultural symbol, or attempt to obtain any social object they wish on 
the basis of what they perceive to be its intrinsic merits. However, they have 
to take into account the cost of fulfilling any gratification derived. Will the 
achievement of the goal or object receive a favourable response from the other? 
Will the achievement contradict the other’s values? Value orientation inevitably 
generates strain within a social system. People have a vested interest in fulfilling 
their desires but also in maintaining relationships that they value. 

A collectivity is a system of integrated roles and a social system is a network 
of such collectivities connected by ‘interstitial’ patternings and mechanisms. 
A social system is a differentiated system; differentiated in terms of roles, the 
orientation of human agents, the way in which roles and clusters of roles are 
distributed within the social system and rewards, including the symbolism 
associated with a reward, for performing a given role. Some parts of the social 
structure become institutionalized such as the occupational system. As Parsons 
explains: ‘Approval-rewards are clearly of great importance to the reward 
system of a society which institutionalizes universalistic-achievement values and 
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gives a prominent place to roles defined in these terms and those of functional 
specificity’ (1951: 131). 

The integrative structuring of the social system is achieved by the 
promotion of collective goals and the identification of collective interests. The 
identification of such common goals and interests can emerge spontaneously 
through the actions and reactions of the human agents in their everyday lives 
and how they come to choose to construct a shared definition of the situation. 
However, as social systems become more differentiated and hence more 
complex, roles become differentiated in terms of their significance in relation 
to specific problems that the social system faces; in these circumstances roles 
such as scientist, philosopher, artist, priest and leader emerge. 

Value orientation patterns become a function of the role structure and 
values of the social system. Value orientation patterns become internalized and 
help to define the expectations of fulfilling a role, and in turn such expectations 
have a strategic purpose within an agent’s basic personality structure. Through 
the processes of socialization we become aware of the mechanism that helps 
us to understand the normal functioning of the social system; we can choose 
to perform a role or not, we can choose to follow the common motivational 
pattern of reasoning in relation to role expectations or not, but our orientation 
patterns and motivations are shaped by, not determined by, our socialization 
into the social system. Human agents make their decisions to act by reference to 
value orientation patterns acquired through the processes of socialization which 
suggest common standards of what is acceptable, the common motivational 
pattern of reasoning in relation to role expectations that the majority of people 
are assumed to follow. Parsons does make it clear that “every complex social 
system is in fact shot through with conflicts and adaptive patterns with respect 
to whatever value-system it may have’ (1951: 297). 

In summaty, action is a set of oriented processes and the orientation 
provides the motivation and direction to the action chosen by the agent. There 
are two main directions to social action: gratification which is something 
that is inherent in the personality of the individual and patterning which is 
concerned with organization or value realization which can be related to a set 
of valued expressive symbols found in a belief system. Within modernity Max 
Weber identified the process of rationalization as a general directional factor in 
social change. Rationalization takes its starting point from advances in science 
and technology and impacts on the cognitive processes of human agents 
and helps to establish the ‘professional’ pattern of instrumental orientations 
within liberal modernity composed of achievement, universalism, functional 
specificity, affective neutrality and collective orientation. Rationalization helps 
to restructure occupational roles and in turn the quality and as such the character 
of organizations themselves, which become more formal. These changes to 
organizations in turn impact on power relations and stratification within the 
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social system. However, within any social system there are vested interests in 
maintaining the social system as it is. 

Following on from Weber’s discussion of the rationalization of music and 
development of the piano in the nineteenth century, Parsons looks at the impact 
of rationalization on ‘hedonistic’? forms of entertainment that allow people 
to react to the psychological strains generated by rationalization by providing 
people with opportunities to explore a ‘bizarre phantasy life’ in areas such as 
film, magazines, novels, television and, in particular, the soap opera. 

As suggested above, Parsons’ empirical work on the rise of National 
Socialism formed the empirical basis for The Social System. In the United States 
and Western Europe it was generally understood that there was competition for 
places in the labour market on the basis of equality of opportunity. Individuals 
were judged on the basis of their qualifications and experience, what Parsons 
terms ‘universalistic standards’ of achievement that reflect objectively 
acknowledged skills and abilities. However, even in pre-Nazi Germany many 
occupational positions were not filled on the basis of ‘universalistic standards’ 
of achievement but rather on the basis of what Parsons describes as Prussian 
conservatism, a form of ideology that was used to exclude Jews from a wide 
range of occupations. This type of segregation reinforced the opinion that Jews 
were different, and anti-Semitism was much mote likely to emerge in societies 
where the pattern variable of ascription rather than achievement was central to 
the values underpinning the social system. 

In “The Sociology of Modern Anti-Semitism’ (1942a) Parsons develops 
the argument that anti-Semitism is a manifestation of social disorganization, 
feelings of insecurity, injustice and frustration that Parsons terms ‘free-floating 
ageression’. Aggression is defined by Parsons as the ‘disposition on the part 
of an individual or a collectivity to orient its actions to goals which include 
a conscious of unconscious intention illegitimately to injure the interests of 
other individuals or collectivities in the same system’ ([1947] 1954: 298). This 
‘free-floating aggression’ is a form of friction and hostility that emerges because 
of a ‘lack of mutual understanding or mere thoughtlessness or insensitiveness 
to the position of the other’; it is a form of aggression rooted in ‘self-assertion’ 
and a ‘drive to mastery’ (Parsons [1947] 1954: 298, n. 1).The Jews came to be 
identified not as a people who had a religion but as a people who were identified 
with their religion. Parsons explores how and why the Jews were selected as 
an appropriate symbol for such projected free-floating aggression. The Jews 
became identified as a people without a country who used religion rather than 
territory to maintain their communal identity. 

During periods of rapid social change, traditional forms of solidarity 
Gemeinschaft become weakened, resulting in a void or form of anomie. For 
Parsons since the French Revolution modernity has been linked with social 
change, and nationalism, often to the point of paranoia, has been used to fill the 
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anomic void. National Socialism’s promotion of anti-Semitism is in Parsons’ 
view a similar attempt to fill an anomic void. The imposed Jewish identity 
allowed the Nazis to identify Jews as an out-group, composed of individuals that 
were ‘internationalist [and] incapable of real patriotism for the country which 
“extended its hospitality” to him. In times of national stress and insecurity what 
better scapegoat could be found than the “stranger” in our midst?’ (Parsons 
1942a: 118). 

Parsons (1942a) explored whether National Socialism could have emerged in 
the United States. In the United States many people experienced disorganization 
as a consequence of their experience of social change, urbanization and 
industrialization. However, unlike in Germany, in the USA it was the diverse 
immigrant groups who were seen to be hit the hardest by the effects. The 
limited number of divergent ethnic groups in Germany was identified by 
Parsons as a central factor in the rise of National Socialism. Also unlike in 
Germany the population in the USA did not experience the angry destructive 
feelings generated by defeat in the First World War. Moreover, the abolition of 
the monarchy and the overthrow of the old German aristocracy brought about 
a significant change in the culture because of the loss of important traditional 
integrating symbols, again making the historical path of the United States and 
Germany different. 

In ‘Democracy and Social Structure in Pre-Nazi Germany’ (1942b) Parsons 
addresses the question of what was unique about Germany that transformed 
it from a comparatively non-violent political culture before 1914 into a violent 
fascist dictatorship. Why did the politics of Nazism become dominant? And 
why did Germany not continue on its democratic path and develop a dominant 
set of liberal-democratic values? 

As suggested above, Marxists, argues Parsons, have a tendency to view 
the social structure of the United States and Nazi Germany as having only 
insignificant differences. In contrast, Parsons argues that there were significant 
differences between modernity in Nazi Germany and modernity in the United 
States. The politics of Nazism was partly a product of feelings of humiliation 
and submission that many Germans felt following the First World War. Unlike 
in the United States, where economic individualism was dominant, in pre-war 
Germany modernity was rooted in a patriarchal, authoritarian form of Prussian 
conservatism that was a coming together of interdependent feudal, militaristic 
and bureaucratic features. As a consequence economic individualism never fully 
developed in Germany. This distinct form of underpinning culture left German 
society unprepared for the dislocating effect of rapid social and economic 
change and generated feelings of widespread psychological and economic 
insecurity and anxiety, and left the population vulnerable to emotionalized 
propaganda. 
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In his paper ‘Propaganda and Social Control’ (1942c), taking his starting 
point from W. I. Thomas’ concept of ‘the definition of the situation’, Parsons 
puts forward the argument that was to be more fully developed in The Social 
System that there is a social element to the personality and the situation of each 
individual human agent. The institutional structure is composed of a set of 
morally sanctioned patterns of social relationships, roles and statuses within 
institutions that help to define the expectations and attitudes of individuals 
performing a given role. Within the structure of social action there are two 
channels through which pressure can be applied onto human agents in an effort 
to control their behaviour. The first is when a controlling agency deliberate 
makes an appeal to what Parsons refers to as ‘the reality principle’. This 
is where a controlling agency attempts to change the situation in which the 
action takes place. This might involve making some aspect of the situation 
previously unknown to a human agent known. Alternatively, because people are 
responsive to situational influences, the situation can be changed by introducing 
a new advantage or negative sanction into the situation. The purpose of these 
changes is to adjust the attitudes of the human agent to the situation that they 
find themselves in, and propaganda is identified by Parsons as an important 
‘mechanism’ in this process of attitudinal change. Propaganda is much more 
likely to be effective in changing ‘the definition of the situation’ in a period of 
widespread economic and psychological insecurity especially if the controlling 
agency can offer personal economic and emotional stability within a smooth 
running social system. 

Parsons (1969b) argued that fluence circulates in society as a generalized 
medium or generalized capacity to persuade others to change their opinions 
and gain their cooperation. As such influence also acts as a generalized medium 
of social integration. In his studies of the medical profession, influence is 
connected to the professional status of the doctor. It is not uncommon for a 
patient to agree with a doctor’s advice on appropriate treatment without having 
the medical knowledge to evaluate what they have been told. Influence is then 
based upon the generalized capacity to ‘persuade’ across gaps of information 
and is often related to the status of the person. Again Parsons’ experience of 
influence and reorientation in Nazi Germany underpinned his argument. 

For Parsons the role of the ‘polity’ is the formation of effective collective 
action for the achievement of things that are believed to be beneficial for the 
wider society — in Parsons’ terms, collective goals. However, as the polity does 
not have a consciousness and is unable without human agency to provide 
political leadership, the polity requires human consciousness to formulate 
the collective goals of the system. As we saw in the first chapter, ‘power’ is 
defined by Parsons as ‘generalized media of interchange’. Power like money is 
important for what it symbolizes rather that for what it is in itself in the same 
way that money has exchange value but physically has no value in itself. For 
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power to operate effectively, argues Parsons, it needs ‘legitimation’, in other 
words it needs to be based upon ‘compliance’ to ‘authority’. 

Parsons had observed at first hand the early attempts by the Nazis to use 
influence to shift the orientation of the German population. It was in the 
hands of the Nazis that Parsons first observed how influence could be used 
as a generalized medium for activating obligations by appealing to cooperation 
on the grounds of maintaining or enhancing solidarity. The Nazis’ ethical code 
was communitarian in nature and in Parsons’ terms involved a redirection 
of orientation by appealing to well-established and widely accepted German 
cultural traditions; a re-orientation or practice based upon the presentation of 
a communitarian ethic to build a racially defined conception of community. 
Individuals remained responsible for their own actions and behaviours and 
their actions were considered to be ethical if they benefited the community 
by serving a common purpose. According to Gellately (2001) Hitler believed 
that the German people had lost their values and sense of community in the 
Weimar years and he viewed the Nazi project as the ‘moral purification’ of 
German politics by the re-establishment of traditional social values and order 
by attempting to create a racially based ‘community of the people’. An un- 
German culture had emerged in avant-garde forms of artistic work in music, 
performing arts and painting. The Weimar Republic symbolized for the Nazis 
what the future of Germany would look like if action was not taken. A future 
Germany was presented as a place where crime, drugs and organized criminal 
gangs were common, and pornography and gay and lesbian lifestyles became 
acceptable. The Nazis identified ‘asocials’ such as communists and others 
who were ‘politically criminal’, rapists, habitual criminals, repeat sex offenders, 
homosexuals, beggars, vagrants, the unemployed, prostitutes, alcoholics and 
drug addicts as threats to the community and gave the police force powers 
to remove these people into the protective custody of the military style 
concentration camp for rehabilitation and re-education. 

There was an official ban on sexual and friendly relations between German 
and Jewish people and German and Polish people; the ‘radio measures’ made 
listening to overseas tadio stations a criminal offence and a vague but often 
used offence of ‘undermining the will to win’ was introduced. These measures 
were maintained by ‘police justice’ in which the decision to execute or send 
accused individuals to a concentration camp was taken by the Gestapo. These 
actions were taken without reference to the courts and had no basis in law. The 
Gestapo would on occasion ‘correct’ a court decision and place an individual in 
the ‘protective custody’ of a concentration camp. 

The Nazis’ promise of a return to pre-Weimar culture was popular among 
many German people. Gellately (2001) points to the elections and plebiscites 
that the Nazis conducted, such as the national plebiscites to withdraw from 
the League of Nations and unite the post of Head of State with the Head 
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of Government, both of which received the support of over 90 per cent of 
the German people. The “Day of the Police’ was introduced by the Nazis in 
1934 as an opportunity for German people to celebrate the role of the police 
in maintaining public safety, and such celebrations were also widely accepted 
and enjoyed. Similarly, if a measure was unpopular it was common fot it to be 
withdrawn. In August 1941, for example, Hitler decided to end the killing of 
people who had ‘lives unworthy of living’ such as the killing of ‘handicapped’ 
children and mentally ill adults who were incapable of working. Public opinion 
surveys on such ‘mercy killings’ demonstrate that such actions did not have the 
full support of the population. 

For the Nazis the rights of the individual came second to the protection 
of the community and legal rights were only given to individuals who were 
identified as useful members of the community. This communitarian stance 
devalued the private sphere of a person’s individuality. From 1934 onwards 
the Propaganda Ministry instructed the press to report on death sentences and 
exclusions to concentration camps in such a way that it would “‘awaken in the 
impartial reader the feeling for the necessity and internal justification” for such 
actions’ (Hauptstaatsarchiv Dusseldorf 18/d3, 19 cited in Gellately 2001: 49). 
Germans at home were asked to share the burden with soldiers in the field. 

Parsons identified specific features of the social structure in pre-Nazi 
Germany that made the assimilation of the processes of rationalization more 
difficult to assimilate into the German cultural traditions. In Parsons’ view 
feudalism was never completely eliminated and representative government 
retained quasi-feudal qualities and was never completely free from Junker 
domination. The armed forces, for example, were by tradition under direct 
control of the Kaiser and not the civil government. Such differences in culture 
and tradition made the tendency towards greater rationalization in Germany 
more painful in terms of the disruption of roles, expectations and status and 
generated a greater level of anxiety, fear and anger than elsewhere in the West. 
It was this incompatibility between modernization and German culture that 
generated feelings of anomie and differentiated Germany from other western 
states. Hitler drew upon these feelings with reference to what he termed the 
Diktat of Versailles. The First World War peace settlement was not simply harsh 
and unjust on the German people, it also contained an attempt to impose the 
Allies’ values on German people and undermine their traditional values and 
culture. Jews had embraced modernization and this was seen in the decadent 
values and culture of the Weimar Republic where intellectual activity became 
liberated from traditional thought. There was cultural emancipation in the arts 
and literature, and urbanization and the cosmopolitanism that came with it 
gave people greater freedom to explore alternative ways of living, giving rise 
to forms of bohemianism that showed nothing but disrespect for traditional 
manners and respectability. Individuals who rejected modernity increasingly 
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came to adopt ‘an exaggerated assertion of and loyalty to those traditional 
values’ (Parsons [1942] 1954: 137). 

The process of rationalization in Germany became a primary cause of the 
feelings of disorganization, insecurity and anomie. For Parsons: 


One conspicuous tendency in this connection is for ‘fundamentalist’ sentiments 
to crystallize about phenomena symbolic of the extremer forms of emancipation 
in defining what was dangerous to society. The coincidence in Nazi ideology 
of the Jews, capitalism, bolshevism, anti-religious secularism, internationalism, 
moral laxity and emancipation of women as a single class of things to be 
energetically combated is strongly indicative of this structuring. (Parsons 1942a: 
119) 


The Nazis appealed to the romantic elements of Prussian conservatism, 
especially its utopianism, irrationality and superstitions. For Parsons National 
Socialism included ‘a fundamentalist revolt against the whole tendency of 
rationalization in the Western world, and at the same time against its deepest 
institutional foundations’ (1942b: 114). These themes were further explored 
in Parsons’ paper ‘Some Sociological Aspects of the Fascist Movements’, 
where he suggests that rapid social change and the process of rationalization 
can produce internal strains and conflicts within social systems that result in 
anomie: ‘the state where large numbers of individuals are to a serious degree 
lacking in the kind of integration with stable institutional patterns which is 
essential to their own personal stability and to the smooth functioning of the 
social system’ ((1942] 1954: 125). 

Rationalization undermines traditional thought and the high levels of 
anxiety and ‘free-floating’ aggression were ‘displaced onto situations or symbols 
only remotely connected with their original sources’ (Parsons [1942] 1954: 126). 
National Socialism offered a popular response to the insecurity that Parsons 
describes as ‘naive rationalistic utopianism’, a world view that emphasized ‘if 
only certain symbolic sources of evil, superstition, or privilege or capitalism 
were removed “everything would be all right” automatically and for all time’ 
((1942] 1954: 137). Parsons (1942a: 119) argues in favour of a spearhead approach 
to understanding the rise of National Socialism that stressed: 


* effective propaganda 
¢ the combination of nationalism, ‘socialism’ and anti-Semitism 
* efficient organization. 


This approach was further explored in The Social System, where Parsons explains 
that the purpose of the book is ‘to indicate some of the principal ways in which 
the factors abstractly dealt with in this work operated to make the ascendancy of 
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the Nazi movement possible’ (1951: 525). Parsons’ argument was that National 
Socialism should be seen as a political movement that attempted to reorganize 
the value system of German secular society. Two central conditions needed to 
be present for the Nazis to emerge and their ideas to gain acceptance. First, 
the population needed to be influenced by alienative motivational elements. 
Alienative motivational elements cluster around points of strain within a social 
system, ate not randomly distributed within the social system and are discernible 
as alienation from well-defined institutionalized patterns and institutionalized 
symbols. 

Second, by the use of expressive leadership the National Socialist movement 
effectively positioned itself to exploit these alienative motivational elements 
by presenting a coherent counterculture containing utopian elements. This 
expressive leadership enhanced solidarity by providing direction that drew upon 
a set of symbols underpinning a programme for a better future: 


The possession of such an ideology which incorporates symbols of wide appeal 
in the population, and with respect to which the ongoing system is vulnerable, is 
an essential condition of the deviant sub-culture becoming a movement which 
can hope to attain ascendancy in the society as a whole. (Parsons 1951: 522-523) 


In social systems where alienative motivational elements are present the power 
structure of the state is unstable because of the absence of loyalty. The focus 
for the National Socialist movement became the effective organization of 
the power system within the state. In Parsons’ view the United States is the 
antithesis of Nazi Germany and coming to an understanding of the similarities 
and differences between Nazi and liberal forms of modernity formed part of 
the DNA of Parsons’ core analysis in The Social System. 


National Socialism and Modernity 


In summary, Parsons is not neutral in his perception of National Socialism and 
liberal modernity. He did not like what he saw with his own eyes in Germany 
and was opposed to the Nazis, anti-Semitism and racism, and viewed the Nazi 
state as a product of a totally immoral emerging world. Parsons believed that 
individuals have the right to lead their life as they wish within the context of 
the morality within the social system. The Nazis were attempting to empty 
morality of its content and replace it with an anti-human utilitarianism that 
identified individuals as the cause of the problems the social system faced and 
as a consequence of existing as people attempted to discriminate against them 
and exclude them from the social system. In 1933 Hitler came to power and 
pushed Germany towards a brutal, racist and murderous authoritarian regime. 
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As we have seen above, Parsons wanted to explain the series of events that 
led to the establishment of the Nazi state. He also wanted to explain why 
anti-Semitism emerged as such a forceful form of group hatred — this series of 
events had causes, those causes were not outside of history or outside of the 
actions of the people who carried them out. To find an explanation for these 
events Parsons drew upon the conceptual tools that were later to be more fully 
developed in The Structure of Social Action, The Social System and Toward a General 
Theory of Action. 

Parsons wanted to understand how and why Germany opted for an illiberal 
path towards modernity. He stopped writing explicitly about National Socialism 
after the publication of Franz Neumann’s classic Behemoth: The Structure and 
Practice of National Socialism (1944). Parsons accepted Neumann’s ‘spearhead’ 
argument and his view that ‘the internal political value of anti-Semitism will ... 
never allow a complete extermination of the Jews. The foe cannot and must not 
disappear; he must always be held in readiness as a scapegoat for all the evils 
originating in the socio-political system’ (Newman 1944: 125). 

Parsons’ view that the Nazis were anti-modern has become well established 
within the literature. As Parsons pointed out in The Structure of Social Action 
(1937: 495-499), Werner Sombart in a number of books such as Die Juden und das 
W irtschaftsleben (The Jews and Economic Life, 1911) and Deutscher Sozialismus (German 
Socialism, 1934) outlined what he considered to be a defence of German virtues 
that contained a rhetoric of anti-capitalism and anti-modernism, an attack on the 
‘Jewish spirit’ in the development of capitalism and modernity. The calculating, 
bourgeois, capitalist spirit was bringing about the destruction of German 
culture causing a shift from a Christian Gemeinschaft to a Jewish Gesellschaft. 
The Jews were seen as the primary agents of the process of rationalization 
that brought with it a belief in the superiority of means-ends rationality over 
tradition and custom. Rationalization contained an objectification of the spirit 
that was rooted in Jewish religion and psychology. 

Giinther Chaloupek describes Sombart’s view in the following terms: 


Sombart sees a very general process which is at work in all spheres of Western 
civilization: a process of “Entseelun” (de-animation) and ‘Vergeistung’ (spiritual 
reification), which is a consequence of the inner logic of the capitalist spirit: 
rationalization goes hand in hand with reification in which individual animal 
spirits (‘soul’) are replaced by overpowering abstract constructs and concepts, 
which increasingly assume a life of their own. (1995: 135) 


Parsons investigated whether the patterns of opinion and behaviour towards the 
Jews living in Germany and beyond were consistent with patterns of opinion 
and behaviour towards Jews and minority groups in other advanced societies. 
What was distinctive about Germany that allowed a paranoid ideologically 
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motivated anti-Semitism to become the central focus of government policy? 
For Parsons the rise of the Nazis and intimidation of the Jews was not simply 
the result of the outrageous and irrational paranoia of Hitler and the other 
top Nazis; for Parsons effective propaganda was central to the integration and 
mobilization of the population and the creation of a paranoid anti-Semitism 
was part of that process. 

For Ian Kershaw (2008) by the late nineteenth century in areas such as Bavaria, 
especially in the cities of Munich and Nuremberg, ‘traditional’ anti-Semitism 
was giving way to newer more ideologically racial-vélkisch anti-Semitism, a 
form of ‘abstract’ racial hatred that did not require direct contact with real 
Jewish people and which came to form the basis of Nazi racial thinking. The 
Nazis attempted to translate this underlying anti-Jewish attitude into hatred. 

However, the Germans were not helpless victims incapable of voicing 
their dissent towards Nazi policies and Kershaw argues it is important not 
to overemphasize the success of the processes of massification, propaganda 
and coercion that were used to manipulate a repressed German people into 
conformity. Popular opinion was not silenced by the Nazis and some aspects 
of social policy, notably as mentioned above the ‘euthanasia action’ — the killing 
of people with physical impairments, learning difficulties and incurably sick 
people — for example, provoked a high level of criticism and opposition. The 
film I Accuse, which attempted to justify the pre-war euthanasia programme 
for people with disability, was well attended, unlike the ‘documentary’ film 
The Eternal Jew which was apparently poorly attended. Everyday life in Germany 
in the 1930s contained social tensions and discord but the opposition was, 
for Kershaw, atomized and as such largely harmless. Where the Nazis were 
successful was in shaping opinion beyond the experiences of everyday life; what 
Kershaw calls the exceptional sphere of politics. In this exceptional sphere the 
regime drew upon ‘anti-symbols’ and the fixation on distant, utopian goals to 
construct national unity and deflect attention away from ‘everyday’ conflict: 


Consent and dissent could be apparent within the same individual. All sections 
of the population, even parts of the working class that had imbued socialism, 
showed the impact in ideological disorientation of relentless exposure over 
years to publicly unchallenged propaganda. In the absence of the counter- 
exposure to the public criticism of government policy which is the basis of 
pluralistic opinion formation in a democracy, the political horizons of the 
masses increasingly narrowed while the effect of at least parts of Nazi ideology 
both widened and deepened. The discontent produced by the worries and cares 
of daily life were therefore often accompanied by acceptance and approval of 
the essential thrust of Nazi policy. (Kershaw 2008: 123-124) 
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Kershaw (2008) gives support to Parsons’ argument that the process of 
modernization in Germany was somewhat different from that followed in 
other western countries. Germany never underwent the successful bourgeois 
revolution that we find in the liberal-democratic regimes in the United Kingdom 
and the United States. German modernization was set apart by a dislocation of 
economic development on the one hand, and social and political development 
on the other. Kershaw argues that the absence of synchronization within the 
processes of economic development and socio-political development led to the 
formation of a capitalist society in the economic sense but without the related 
liberal values becoming established. 

The Nazis constructed their world view from the assumption that there 
was a ‘crisis of civilization’ that was common throughout Europe and North 
America and associated with a period of unprecedented economic and social 
change that generated a range of anxieties. The rise of National Socialism was 
located in Parsons’ analysis directly within the larger context of the dynamics 
of modernity and the processes of modernization. Parsons had a conception of 
‘proper’ historical development that was the British/United States conception 
of liberal-democratic modernity. Germany was exposed to the same processes 
of modernization and the same stresses and strains that confronted the other 
modern societies but chose to respond differently. National Socialism emerged 
because of the distinctiveness of German history, culture, ideas and traditions, 
together with the painful and humiliating experience of the conclusion to the 
First World War, which led to a rejection of liberalism and Enlightenment 
rationality. It was this appeal to the past and the symbolism of blood, soil and 
will and the perceived continuity with National Socialism from which the Nazis 
derived much of their legitimacy. Parsons’ early awareness of Nazism’s radical 
transgressiveness convinced him that a new way of thinking about modernity 
was required. 

Parsons’ approach, set out in his papers on National Socialism and anti- 
Semitism, developed into the functionalist approach to the rise of National 
Socialism and the Holocaust. Jeffrey Herf argues in a typical Parsonian fashion 
that ‘Interpreters of National Socialism have placed the cultural and political 
revolt against modernity at the center of discussions of Nazi ideology’ (1984: 4) 
and that ‘Germany’s path to modernity lay behind the intensity of its 
antimodernist revolt’ (1984: 5). 

Por Friedlander (1997) modernization was perceived as the penetration 
of a foreign element into the fabric of the national community and the Jews 
were seen as the promoters and exploiters of the processes of modernization. 
Modernity represented a total rejection of traditional German culture. 
Whether the Germans or the Austrians were aware or it or not they had 
been ‘indoctrinated by the regime’s relentless anti-Jewish propaganda, which 
penetrated every crevice of society and whose slogans they at least partially 
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internalized’ (Friedlander 1997: 4). Nazi propaganda maintained that the Jews 
had avoided front line duty in the First World War by choosing instead to work 
for the ‘war economy corporations’ supplying food and raw materials, positions 
that they abused to enrich themselves and control the economy. As Hitler 
explained in Mein Kampf: 


The general mood [in the army] was miserable ... The offices were filled with 
Jews. Nearly every clerk was a Jew and nearly every Jew was a clerk ... As regards 
economic life, things were even worse. Here the Jewish people had become 
really ‘indispensable’. The spider was slowly beginning to suck the blood out of 
the people’s pores. Through the war corporations, they had found an instrument 
with which, little by little, to finish off the nation’s free economy. (cited in 
Friedlander 1997: 74) 


As early as April 1933 Hitler was referring to a Jewish ‘inundation’; for Hitler 
the Jews were a non-assimilated and foreign element in German society. Nazi 
Education Minister Rust imposed on Jewish academics the stipulation that 
when they wrote in German the publication had to explain to the reader that 
the work was translated from Hebrew, on the grounds that when a Jew writes 
in German he lies. 

In Hitler’s world view, the Jews were seen as the creators of Bolshevism and 
other irreversible evils. The Jews were race defilers, were the cause of conflict and 
tensions between people, had killed Christ and were a serious threat to German 
self-determination because they dominated global capitalism. Jews, defined as 
people of the Jewish faith or people who had one or more grandparent of the 
Jewish faith, were to be cleansed from public life in Germany and during the 
summer of 1935 Jewish people were banned from swimming pools and public 
baths, cinemas, libraries and market places. Street names were changed if they 
contained Jewish names, Jewish people were not allowed to hoist the German 
flag, nor were they allowed to employ females under the age of 45 in their 
homes or to be sold real estate. In September 1935 Jewish people had their 
citizenship rights removed and were given an alien status. The Citizenship Law 
and the Law for the Defence of German Blood, drafted by Bernhard Lésener, 
made a distinction between citizens of the Reich, or people of kindred German 
blood, and foreigners, a category in which Jews were included. This law made it 
a criminal offence for Germans to marry or have sexual relations with Jews or 
‘Gypsies, Negros or their bastards’ (Friedlander 1997: 153). Jewish people lost 
their right to vote and were dismissed from their jobs as civil servants, university 
lecturers, school teachers and other public service occupations. The Dresdener 
Bank dismissed people of non-Aryan extraction. German sports clubs expelled 
their Jewish members. The German Boxing Association expelled Eric Seelig, 
the middleweight and light-heavyweight boxing champion, on the grounds that 
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he was non-Aryan. The German Davis Cup team dropped its tennis champion 
Daniel Press, again on the grounds that he was non-Aryan. The Professional 
Association of Composers also excluded non-Aryans. 

As Herf (1984: 4-5) notes, Georg Lukacs labelled Germany the ‘classic nation 
of irrationalism’ (1962); a view echoed in Helmut Plessner’s Dye verspatete Nation 
(1974), George Mosse’s The Crisis of German Ideology (1964), Karl Mannheim’s 
‘Conservative Thought’ ([1961] 1971), Pritz Stern’s The Politics of Cultural Despair 
(1961) and Henry J. Turner’s ‘Fascism and Modernization’ (1975). All of these 
viewed the rise of National Socialism in Parsonian terms as a protest against 
the Enlightenment, a form of utopian anti-modernism, anti-liberal insurrection 
against modernity and an attempt to bring back a distant mythic past. Anti- 
Semitism became a distinctively modern form of anti-capitalist/anti-communist 
ideology, as in Hitler’s eyes the Jews were the origin of both international 
communism and international finance capitalism. According to Adorno and 
Horkheimer in Dialectic of Enlightenment (1979: 168-208), in Germany the Jews 
were identified with both abstract rationality and a lack of enthusiasm to 
conform to the needs of the national community. 

Yehuda Bauer explains that the ‘destruction of the Jews would, in Nazi 
eyes, remove two main evils of modernity — capitalism and communism — and 
bring about the realization of the Nazi utopia’ (2001: 85-86). Bauer also accepts 
that the destruction of the social fabric within the Weimar Republic had a role 
to play in the emergence of the Nazi state. In addition, using language not 
wholly dissimilar to the Parsionian relationship between ego and alter of 1937 
and 1951, Bauer in common with many other authors is also concerned with 
attempting to explain why the events unfolded in Germany rather than in one 
of the neighbouring modern societies. In the same fashion as Saul Friedlander, 
Bauer develops the argument that we should not simply see the Nazis as the 
persecutors and as our subject and the Jews as passive objects — both are subjects 
reacting to each other: 


Any meaning in the concentration camp universe was a Nazi meaning, because 
for the Nazis that universe had a purpose. For the victims it had none ... The 
Jews fell victim to a crime motivated by an evil fantasy; that fantasy could have 
no meaning for them. But humans need to find meaning in their lives, so the 
victims introduced meaning themselves. (2001: 126-127) 


Although the majority of the population were not supporters of Hitler in 1933 
the notion of German national revival was widely supported by a majority of 
the population. To borrow two phrases from Saul Friedlander: Parsons looked 
at the situation the Nazis had created for the Jews and the dogmatic rhetoric 
they used to support their ‘apocalyptic anti-Semitism’ as a ‘litmus test of how 
far any genuine moral principle could be silenced’ (1997: 60). 
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The New Deal 


Whereas National Socialism was rooted in anomie, the New Deal was an 
attempt to integrate American society by the creation of a ‘societal community’ 
maintained by a shared societal identity built upon a common cultural 
otientation shared between its members and communicated through symbolic 
media of interaction, such as codes and other shared systems of symbols such 
as language and money. 

The source of economic depression in the United States following the 
Wall Street Crash of 1929 was in Franklin Roosevelt’s opinion to be found in 
institutional inadequacies and structural deficiencies in the American economy. 
These inadequacies and deficiencies could only be resolved by far-reaching reform. 
This reform was the New Deal. However, Roosevelt was never a systematic 
thinker and although many people looking back at the history of the United States 
have a tendency to view the New Deal as a coherent and systematically planned 
programme of reform, this is far from the case. Like Parsons, Franklin Roosevelt 
was influenced by the Social Gospel movement and communitarianism. During 
his first year at Harvard, Roosevelt attended lectures by Frederick Jackson Turner 
and Josiah Royce. Moreover, Parsons would have accepted Franklin Roosevelt’s 
opinion about the nature and role of the state as he outlined it in 1931: 


It is the duly constituted representative of an organized society of human 
beings — created by them for their mutual protection and well-being. The state or 
government is but the machinery through which such mutual aid and protection 
is achieved ... Our government is not the master but the creature of the people. 
The duty of the state towards the citizens is the duty of the servant to its master. 
(cited in Lindley 1931: 325) 


Although New Dealers drew inspiration from James Landis’ The Administrative 
Process (1938), Thurman Arnold’s Symbols of Government (1935) and The Folklore 
of Capitalism (1937), and John Maynard Keynes’ The General Theory of Employment, 
Interest and Money (1936), Roosevelt had no coherent social philosophy. 
Underpinning the New Deal were vague ideas about the role of government 
in defending justice and promoting progress, together with a suspicion of 
the motives of business people. New Dealers were hampered by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee that viewed governmental economic 
intervention and reform of the social security system as communist inspired. 
This lack of a coherent approach to reform is highlighted by the Blue Eagle 
Campaign. Companies agreed to pay a minimum wage and employ people for 
35 hours per week and in return the products produced would carry the Blue 
Eagle logo. Roosevelt encouraged consumers to buy Blue Eagle logo products 
in an effort to generate employment, however, as David Kennedy points out, 
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this ‘badge of honour’ ‘also clearly signalled the poverty of the New Deal’s 
imagination and the meagreness of the methods it could bring to bear at this 
time against the Depression’ (1999: 184). 

Organizations that were hostile to the New Deal, such as the Liberty League 
and the National Union for Social Justice under the charismatic preacher and 
broadcaster Father Coughlin, and other populist individuals such as senator Huey 
Pierce Long demanded to know why there was ‘poverty in the midst of plenty’. 

There was a need for a new and coherent intellectual justification for 
liberal modernity. For Parsons the professions had a central role to play in the 
maintenance of liberal modernity. In 1939 he attempted to more clearly define 
the relationship between the professions and their role within the voluntaristic 
theory of action. Through the processes of socialization provided by a cultural 
otientation system agents come to understand the normative order. Parsons 
recognized that no normative order is self-legitimating and there have to be 
mechanisms in place that provide people with an understanding of what is 
‘moral’ or ‘right’. Professionals, for Parsons, draw upon the process of 
rationalization within modernity to establish forms of knowledge and ways of 
relating to others that although impersonal in nature are beneficial to members 
of the ‘societal community’ in that they help to generate a cultural alignment or 
common bond between isolated individuals and the wider community. Without 
a ‘societal community’ and shared societal identity there can be no constitutive 
symbolism, integration or solidarity. 

These pattern variables were missing from pre-Second World War German 
modernity, and therefore the mechanisms that regulated the behaviour of 
the professional and formed a point of institutional mediation between the 
professional and the general public found in other modern societies were 
missing in pre-war Germany. In Chapter 1 the argument was developed that the 
professional is an essential part of an institutional ‘normative pattern’ within 
the social system, in that the efficient functioning of the social system is often 
reliant on the technical competence and successful performance of professionals 
carrying out their roles. In contrast to business people whose social actions are 
dominated by commercial activities involving the exchange of money and who 
are assumed to be motivated by ‘egoistic’ self-interest, professionals carry out 
their roles on the basis of ‘normative standards’ and ‘altruistic motives’ geared 
towards serving the interests of the wider community, rather than financial 
gain. It is this altruistic motivation that gives the professional their status. 


Conclusions 


For Parsons the Second World War was a conflict between rational liberalism 
and National Socialism. The rise of National Socialism in Germany was seen 
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by Parsons as a threat to ‘the rationalised liberal culture of the Western world’ 
(1942b: 106). In the case of Germany, liberalism was associated with the 
Versailles settlement and the Nazis mobilized deep-seated romantic tendencies 
as national sentiments against the repetition of any similar set of political 
conditions. Parsons argues that it was the absence of rationalization rather than 
its presence that helped to generate hatred against minorities. In his discussion 
of the emergence and role of pattern variables, Parsons views the disinterested, 
universalistic, affective neutrality and functional specificity elements of the 
pattern variables as emerging from professional practice, in particular medicine, 
in that these elements of the pattern variables defined the practical orientation 
of professional practice. 

Many of Parsons’ critics assume that his analysis of the social system is 
based upon the assumption that social systems ate integrated and smoothly 
functioning, For Parsons this is not the case, the social system is the practical 
accomplishment of human agents working together. For Parsons human agents 
are practical and knowledgeable. Liberal democracy was for Parsons based upon 
the secularization of Christian values (Parsons and Platt 1973) in which the 
pattern variables distinguish modernity from traditionalism. In addition, there 
are objective elements to an individual’s subjectivity that we can comprehend 
through the use of verstehen. The concept of mechanism should be viewed as 
the agent’s interpretive scheme, as determined analytically by the action frame 
of reference, in which agents voluntaristically choose between courses of 
action on the basis of values. As Parsons and Shils pointed out: ‘the importance 
of culture is almost synonymous with the importance of what in motivational 
terms are sometimes called “symbolic processes” (1951: 242). 

Parsons should be viewed as a commentator on European and American 
society rather than an abstract theorist who was interested in theory construction 
as an end in itself. The role of sociology was to be explanatory rather than 
descriptive or interpretative. Levine (1971) argued that from 1909 to the 1930s 
American sociology moved towards a ‘theoretical vacuum’. Parsons’ experiences 
of life in Germany and his concern about the fragility of liberal modernity 
underpinned his major contributions to social theory and his work should be 
viewed as an attempt to fill the ‘theoretical vacuum’. 
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Chapter 3 
McCarthyism and the 
End of Ideology 


The 1950s was the highpoint for consensus theory, the end of ideology thesis, 
structural functionalism and modernization theory in the United States. Ellen 
Schrecker suggests that McCarthyism ‘perverted the scholarship of the 1950s’ 
(1986: 339). In the immediate post-McCarthy era many academics remained 
fearful of the perception of intellectuals that McCarthy supporters had 
propagated and maintained and chose to disengage from research that could 
be perceived as politically motivated. This approach was described by historian 
John Higham as ‘the cult of the American Consensus’ (1959) and by historian 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr. as ‘the vital center’ (1949) in which academics settled 
for a conservative complacency and attempted to discredit research from a 
left- or right-wing perspective, branding it as dangerous, in an effort to provide 
legitimacy for the American political establishment. To what extent was this 
approach also true of Talcott Parsons and colleagues? The argument developed 
here is that Parsons was spurred on by the work of Gunnar and Alva Myrdal in 
the 1930s and 1940s and the civil rights movement in the 1950s to continue to 
argue in favour of the construction of a liberal modernity that stressed equality 
of opportunity. According to Charles Parsons (2004), although the Parsons 
family were proud of their New England heritage, Talcott’s father embraced 
the idea of the United States as a multi-ethnic nation and was hostile towards 
the 1924 immigration law; in addition the family were ‘thrust’ ‘into the melting 
pot’ with the marriage of Talcott’s older brother Edward Jr.’s daughter Joan to 
Kung-Chih Wang in 1947. 

Gunnar and Alva Myrdal were Social Democrats and their work was based 
upon the assumption that in a democracy academics ‘should attempt, in so far 
as possible, to draw their value premises from the general beliefs and values of 
the people’ (Myrdal 1934, cited in Wall 2009: 96). In addition, the Myrdals were 
also of the opinion that “History has never seen a balanced and harmonious 
society that was not grounded in secure values within a collective psychology’ 
(Myrdal 1934, cited in Wall 2009: 96). Americans had to work to preserve their 
democracy and develop an ‘American Creed’ with the notion of equality and 
internalized consensus at the centre of their vision of a liberal orthodoxy in 
the face of fascism and racial persecution. This ‘American Creed’ had to be 
worked upon and could not be treated as ‘given’. As Alan Brinkley argues, 
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the New Deal may have been regarded as a ‘political triumph’ and had a role 
in shaping institutions and values but it failed ‘to provide a philosophically 
consistent or morally compelling basis for democratic politics’. The New Deal 
was a ‘stumbling, chaotic exercise in political and economic self-preservation, 
unconnected to any coherent philosophy or moral vision — was not a society in 
which a sensitive humanist could take unambiguous pride’ (Brinkley 1984: 60). 
The central aim of this chapter is to explore the extent to which Talcott Parsons’ 
work in the 1950s attempted to provide such a philosophically consistent, 
morally compelling basis for democratic politics based upon a belief in equality 
and internalized consensus in the face of fascism and racial persecution, rather 
than viewing Parsons’ work as a product of McCarthyism. 

Both Mills (1959) and Moore (1958) viewed Parsons’ abstract theorizing as 
ideological in nature, stifling political debate, a weapon of political conservatism 
in the United States in the years following the McCarthy era. Birnbaum explains 
the common view in the 1950s that under Parsons sociology at Harvard 
responded to McCarthyism by replacing more critical pre-war conceptions of 
social change with concepts such as ‘modernization’: “The trouble at Harvard in 
my time there was, rather, Harvard sociology’s disconnection from politics, and 
from the larger currents of American and world history as well. Parsons was in 
this setting a convincingly ambiguous figure (2013: 475). 

Parsons has been described by Martel (1979: 609) as a capitalist apologist 
and hegemonic agent of American imperialism. Contrary to the popular belief 
propagated and maintained by Alvin Gouldner (1970) and others, Parsons 
was not a conservative who rejected feminism, democratic socialism, social 
justice and wanted to maintain the status quo, rather he embraced a range of 
humanitarian and internationalist causes. 

The perception of Talcott Parsons as a ‘conservative’ has largely 
remained because of the vague nature of what it meant to be a ‘conservative’ 
in the United States in the twentieth century. For Lipset (1959) there is no 
conservative tradition in the United States because as in most other former 
colonies, democracy in the United States came out of revolution and there is a 
tradition of rejecting aristocratic privilege in favour of equalitarian democracy. 
There was no shared conception of a conservative utopia. In a similar fashion 
Clinton Rossiter (1955) defined ‘Conservatism’ in America as part of a western 
philosophical tradition that stressed maintaining the status quo and the desire 
to block social change rather than as acting as a force for change. The emphasis 
in this form of conservatism was on respect for faith, stability, order, duty, 
hierarchy, property, community, reverence, tradition and religion. 

The problem of defining ‘Conservatism’ was confused in the 1940 and 
1950s, argues Herbert McClosky, by the change in the economic attitudes of 
both conservatives and liberals, and by 
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the rise of movements of the ‘radical right’ of which the fascist parties are 
the most extreme example but which are also represented in somewhat milder 
form by such groups as the Conservative Citizens’ Committees. Some prefer to 
reserve the ‘conservative’ label for the advocates of laissez-faire capitalism, for 
critics of the New Deal, or for Republicans of whatever ideological persuasion; 
for some it mainly signifies intemperate right-wing values of the McCarthy or 
Chicago Tribune type; while for others, it recalls the somewhat romanticized 
image of a Boston Brahmin genteel, cultivated, practical, a gentleman of 
exquisite sensibilities and manners, a critic of the vulgarities of mass society, 
saddened by, though resigned to, the heavy price of equalitarian democracy. 
(1958: 29) 


McClosky lists the key features of a conservative outlook: 


° People are imperfect creatures of desire and longing. 

* Religion is the foundation of society and the main defence against 
people’s evil inclinations. 

* Society is organic, plural and complex, and the end result of a long and 
painful evolutionary process. 

* Tradition should not be ignored and should always have priority over 
contemporary theory, which is often deceptive, shallow and limited. 

¢ Change should be resisted. 

* People are by nature unequal, and society requires ‘orders and classes’ 
for the good of all. 

* Order, authority and community offer protection against people’s evil 
inclinations. 


McClosky identified a set of social-psychological attributes related to status and 
intelligence that reflect the interrelation of personality, sense of security, sense 
of belonging, lifestyle and the extent to which people consider themselves to 
be passive victims of their environment and of themselves. Conservatives were 
much more likely to hold ideas of worthlessness, submissiveness and inferiority. 
This view is supported by Eric Hoffer in The True Beever (1951). The nature of 
Conservatism is both dynamic and internally diverse involving participation in a 
variety of social movements and political causes. In terms of McCarthyism this 
form of conservatism was anti-intellectual, was rooted in a religiously based 
morality that was anti-atheist, anti-governmental intervention in fields such 
as social security and education as well as anti-civil rights for groups such as 
Black Americans, on the grounds that such intervention represented a form of 
“creeping socialism’. Above all else McCarthyism was based upon the belief that 
the New Deal liberal establishment had sold out the American people. 
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On 9 February 1950 Senator Joseph McCarthy made a speech in Wheeling, 
West Virginia in which he outlined his stance towards things that were 
‘un-American’. McCarthy divided the world between two spheres of influence 
‘our western Christian world’ and the ‘atheistic Communist world’. Although 
there were significant differences between the two worlds — ‘confiscating the 
land and factories and running the entire economy as a single enterprise is 
momentous. Likewise Lenin’s invention of the one-party police state’ — the 
central difference was not political but moral in nature. Marxism was based 
upon ‘the religion of immoralism’ and communists wanted to destroy ‘the 
morals of our people’. Marx was said by McCarthy to have “dismissed God as a 
hoax’ and communists believed that ‘no people who believe in a God, can exist 
side by side with their communistic state’. It was because the United States was 
a Christian country that it was a target for the Soviet Union. McCarthy also gave 
a clear picture of who he viewed as the true enemies of the American people: 


The reason why we find ourselves in a position of impotency is not because our 
only powerful enemy has sent men to invade our shores, but rather because of 
the traitorous actions of those who have been treated so well by this Nation. It 
has not been the less fortunate or members of minority groups who have been 
selling this Nation out, but rather those who have had all the benefits that the 
wealthiest nation on earth has had to offer — the finest homes, the finest college 
education, and the finest jobs in Government we can give. 

This is glaringly true in the State Department. There the bright young 
men who are born with silver spoons in their mouths are the ones who have 
been worst ... In my opinion the State Department, which is one of the most 
important government departments, is thoroughly infested with Communists. 


(1950) 


There were people such as the then Secretary of State Dean Acheson who had 
‘sold out the Christian world to the atheistic world’ (1950: 3). McCarthy goes on 
to describe Dean Acheson and his motivation in the following terms: 


When this pompous diplomat in striped pants, with a phony British accent, 
proclaimed to the American people that Christ on the Mount endorsed 
communism, high treason, and betrayal of a sacred trust, the blasphemy was so 
great that it awakened the dormant indignation of the American people. (1950) 


McCarthyism and Religion 


McCarthy had associated atheism with communism in the minds of many 
American people to the point that it was considered unpatriotic and un-American 
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to be an atheist. Similarly it was under the influence of McCarthyism that the 
words ‘Under God’ were added to the Pledge of Allegiance in 1956. Before 
1956 the national motto of the United states was ‘E Pluribus Unum’ — ‘Out 
of Many, One’ — suggesting that the United States as a nation was stronger 
because of the many different people from diverse backgrounds who had 
come together and made the country what it was. It was under the influence of 
McCarthyism that the phrase ‘In God We Trust’ was adopted as the national 
motto, suggesting that the United States was durable and enduring because 
of a Christian God. The president signed the resolution into law on 30 July 
1956, Over the course of the 1950s references to God in federal government 
communications significantly increased. ‘In God We Trust’ was first used on 
paper money in 1957. The words ‘So help me God’ were added to oaths of 
office for judges. Moreover, all president since 1957 have added the words ‘So 
help me God’ at the end of their inauguration pledge. 

From the early days of Christianity there had been prophecy of the 
destruction of the world at Armageddon by the ‘breath of God’, an 
eschatological event commonly known as ‘burning day’ in which God would 
bring the world to an end by fire from volcanoes, comets and earthquakes. 
Post-1945 and especially following the Soviet Union’s hydrogen bomb tests, 
Americans came to understand that governments now possessed the ability to 
bring civilization to an end by similar means. Evangelical Americans came to 
the view that they could only avoid nuclear disaster by putting their faith in God 
as it was accepted that believers would be saved. Prophecy predicting the end of 
the world as identified in Ezekiel 38 and the Book of Revelation was translated 
into a critique of the Soviet Union. It was assumed that it was the Soviet Union, 
a regime that officially rejected Christianity and embraced atheism, that Ezekiel 
38 had identified as Gog, the army from the north that was prophesied to 
join Satan’s army and invade Israel. Hast Germany was identified as Gomer, 
Gog’s ally. Paul Boyer quotes John Walvoord who, writing in 1955, said that in 
an effort to relieve the fear of the Soviet Union that was gripping the United 
States in the 1950s Americans should turn to the Bible, ‘the one Book in all the 
world which tells us the future of Communism. If you want the inside story on 
Communism, turn to the inside of your Bible,’ Boyer also cites Harry Ironside 
who described the Soviet Union in 1949 as ‘a thoroughly atheistic group ... 
opposed to everything in the way of divine revelation and the recognition of 
spiritual realities’, A speaker from a 1952 prophecy conference held in New 
York stated that ‘the devil has too much intelligence to be a Communist’; rather 
Satan was ‘using Communism to arrange the political map of the world to suit 
his own devilish purposes’ (Boyer 1992: 164-165). 

At a dinner for California legislators in 1971 Ronald Reagan outlined his 
view on Russia’s role in the end of the world: 
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Ezekiel tells us that Gog, the nation that will lead all of the other powers of 
darkness against Israel, will come out of the north. Biblical scholars have been 
saying for generations that Gog must be Russia. What other powerful nation 
is to the north of Israel? None. But it didn’t seem to make sense before the 
Russian revolution, when Russia was a Christian country. Now it does, now 
that Russia has become communistic and atheistic, now that Russia has set 
itself against God. Now it fits the description of Gog perfectly. (cited in Boyer 
1992: 162) 


The American ‘demagogic’ right in the 1950s were not conservatives in the sense 
that they supported a form of aristocracy or made reference to conservative 
thinkers such as Burke, but they did accept that ‘divine intent rules society’, a 
religiously determined conception that Providential social forces exist by “divine 
intent’. In contrast to the limited social engineering contained within the New 
Deal, the conservative ‘denies the legitimacy of man’s attempt individually to 
control his own fate and collectively to build his own world’ (Mills 1956: 327). 

There was a widespread belief that nuclear war was inevitable and this was 
true of people who were religious conservatives. William Fielding Ogburn, in 
his paper ‘Sociology and the Atom’ (1946), wrote about how sociologists could 
help in the process of breaking up large cities of 50,000 or more inhabitants into 
smaller urban units on the grounds that this would diminish the impact of the 
bomb on urban death rates. However, the religious component became firmly 
embedded in US Cold War culture and goes some way towards explaining why 
McCarthyism targeted non-believers as potentially disloyal to the United States. 

The rise of communism in China, the United States involvement in the 
Korean War and the arrest, trial and execution of Soviet spies Ethel and Julius 
Rosenberg confirmed the existence of a fifth column in the United States, 
which added to a socio-historical and cultural context that generated such high 
levels of anti-communist fear and paranoia. In April 1950 McCarthy charged 
Professor Owen Lattimore with being an enemy of the country, ‘the top Soviet 
agent’ in the United States who had helped shape the American foreign policy 
that led to the loss of China to the communists. 

There was also an assumption that the Soviet Union was attempting to 
use popular culture such as film and television broadcasting for propaganda 
purposes. In 1950 the influential Red Channels: The Report of Communist Influence 
in Radio and Television listed the names of radio and television performers who 
were believed to be either members of the Communist Party or sympathizers. 
Many of the people named remained blacklisted for years and found it difficult 
to gain employment in the entertainment industry as a consequence. Actress 
Jean Muir, who was blacklisted for openly supporting the Spanish Refugee 
Relief Campaign during the Spanish Civil War, remained on the blacklist long 
after the McCarthy’s death. 
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On 1 April 1954 network television showed live the detonation of the 
H-bomb. The test contaminated several hundred Pacific islanders and a 
Japanese tuna trawler that was assumed to be well outside the range of any 
nuclear fallout. The atomic bomb became an unsettling new cultural factor 
in the United States. A new style of science fiction film that drew upon the 
fear of nuclear power was created that questioned if humanity had a future. 
Titles included the television drama Atom Attack, broadcast in May 1954, which 
explored the social and human consequence of a nuclear attack on New York. 
Films included Red Planet Mars (1952) which contained a range of Cold War 
themes that were to become well established within the new genre. The film 
made use of newsreel footage of the economic slump of the 1930s to give the 
film a realist quality. The plot of the film revolves around American husband 
and wife scientists who contact Mars by radio and discover that Mats is a utopia, 
inhabited by advanced beings that have a 300-year life span and whose economy 
is powered by cosmic energy. This news causes chaos for the global economy on 
Earth and a belief becomes established that Earth’s people can only be saved 
if they return to the worship of God. As revolution threatens to spread across 
the world, it is discovered that the messages were not genuine but were created 
by an ex-Nazi working for the Soviet Union to undermine American society. 

Other films included The Incredible Shrinking Man (1957), a story about Scott 
Thomas who is covered in glitter from a nuclear cloud while spending time 
on his boat off the coast of California. After the encounter with the nuclear 
cloud Scott starts to shrink and eventually becomes microscopic. Them/, made in 
1954, is a story about irradiated giant ants that threaten the population of New 
Mexico and was the first of several irradiated insect films including Tarantula 
(1955), The Deadly Mantis (1957) and The Black Scorpion (1957). The Beast from 
20,000 Fathoms (1953) is a story about a dinosaur frozen at the North Pole 
that attacks New York after it was thawed by an atomic bomb test. It came 
from Beneath the Sea (1953) features a giant irradiated octopus that attacks San 
Francisco; in The Amazing Colossal Man (1957) a man becomes a giant after 
coming into contact with nuclear fallout and attacks Las Vegas; Attack of the 50 
Foot Woman concerns a woman who is turned into a giant by an alien she meets 
in the Nevada desert; Killers from Space (1954), also set in the Nevada desert, is a 
story about aliens who use the energy from nuclear testing to grow giant insects 
and animals that they intend to use to conquer the Earth; in The Friend Without 
a Face (1958) alien mental vampires make use of nuclear power to feed off the 
brains of their human victims. 

McCarthyism emerged from within these new cultural developments within 
the United States. McCarthyism was viewed by Parsons not only as a problem 
that impacted upon him in a professional and personal capacity but as part of 
an anti-intellectual dark side of public life in the United States in the 1950s; a 
movement that required a sociological explanation in that its social base and 
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the origin of its underpinning ideas should be analysed and explained. Hostility 
towards abstract ideas and the people, such as Parsons, who promoted them 
as being detached and un-American has been well documented by Richard 
Hofstadter in Ant-intellectualism in American Life (1963). Hofstadter defined 
anti-intellectualism as ‘a resentment and suspicion of the life of the mind and 
of those who are considered to represent it; and a disposition constantly to 
minimize the value of that life’ (1963: 7). 

The McCarthy hearings presented a very negative image of intellectuals and 
universities: 


‘Harvard professors, twisted-thinking intellectuals ... in the State Department’; 
those who are ‘burdened with Phi Beta Kappa keys and academic honor’ but not 
‘equally loaded with honesty and common sense’. (Hofstadter 1963: 12) 


Hofstadter (1963: 20) argues that the instinctual judgement of ordinary people 
in the Midwest and West is superior to scholarly knowledge which is alien and 
part of an English cultural tradition rather than the American way. 

Hofstadter saw McCarthy and his supporters as ‘trying to give satisfaction 
against liberals, New Dealers, reformers, internationalists, intellectuals ... What 
was involved, above all, was a set of political hostilities in which the New Deal 
was linked to the welfare state, the welfare state to socialism, and socialism to 
Communism’ (1963: 41). 

Hofstadter identified three aspects of anti-intellectualism in the United States: 


° religious anti-rationalism, the view that emotion is better than cold reason, 
an attitude often associated with absolute systems of belief, notably 
conservative Protestantism; 

° populist anti-elitism, hostility towards the educated classes and progressive 
politics; 

° unreflective instrumentalism, the assumption that knowledge is worthless as 
an end in itself and is only valuable if it leads to material gain. 


The roots of anti-intellectualism in the United States are complex, but for 
Hofstadter they are found in the Jacksonian movement and its belief that 
practical common sense is more valuable than acquired learning, and in a 
culture of democracy that stressed how essential governmental functions are 
simple enough to be implemented by the average citizen, together with a belief 
in egalitarianism, the practical business of making things happen rather than 
academic reflection and evangelicalism. Evangelicalism, argues Hofstadter, 
appeals more to feeling states than to the rational mind. 

Taking his starting point from Parsons’ analysis (1955) and drawing upon 
available survey evidence from Martin Trow (1957) and Immanuel Wallerstein 
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(1964), Lipset (1959) argues that support for McCarthyism was strongest among 
the poorly educated, small business people and those holding nineteenth- 
century liberal attitudes. The growth of intellectualism was also seen as a threat 
by these people. The same discontented harassed groups in the population 
who supported Nazism in Germany and Austria, Italian Fascism in Europe 
and Peronism in Argentina were also anti-intellectual. It was the emergence 
of social strains within modernity at a given period of time that had allowed 
the emergence of irrational ideologies such as super-nationalism and anti- 
cosmopolitanism to emerge. The social strains made people feel disgruntled, 
socially isolated and economically insecure. Their psychological homelessness 
made the security offered by authoritarian movements attractive. 

Anti-intellectualism is viewed by Lipset as a useful weapon for conservatives 
in the 1950s because of the absence of conservative intellectuals at that time. 
American anti-intellectualism has a long history and emerged as a consequence 
of the absence of any traditional aristocracy who consumed the products of 
intellectuals. The American bourgeoisie in the nineteenth century placed a 
much greater emphasis on conspicuous consumption than on the consumption 
of cultural products. Intellectuals were also found by Lipset to be politically left 
of the rest of the population and as such he argues that it is appropriate to view 
anti-intellectualism as having an element of class struggle about it. 

Viereck (1955) also argues that McCarthyism was an anti-intellectual 
movement that was anti-internationalist, anti-British and anti-eastern- 
intellectual. The anti-intellectual back element of their perspective was a 
revenge-motivation based upon old Midwest Populist ideas: ‘on the down-with- 
everybody Left (barn-burners from way back and distrusters of Anglicized 
highbrow city-slickers) with the rich Chicago Tribune nationalists on the 
authoritarian Right. Both these Midwest groups are Protestant, not Catholic’ 
(Viereck 1955: 103). 

Daniel Rigney (1991) argues that right-wing absolutism and religious 
absolutism became united with a sharp political edge well before the McCarthy 
era. In the 1930s there developed a mutual fear of godless communism 
within the two groups. From the 1930s, New Deal supporters, and from 
the 1950s, alleged sympathizers of communism had been harassed as part of 
a political and religious anti-intellectual wave. The tradition continued with 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen who became a leading television personality. His 
very popular television show Life is Worth Living ran from 1952 until 1957 
and was rooted in a non-denominational anti-communist view of the world. 
In 1953 President Eisenhower, understanding the strength of the religious 
non-denominational, anti-communist message, advised American to turn to 
God. Religion became central to popular culture in the United States during the 
Cold War. With the existence of the atomic bomb it became widely accepted 
that enemies as well as God now had the ability to cause an apocalypse. 
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Parsons was also to become a victim of this form of political and religious 
absolutism because of his support for the New Deal social and economic 
intervention. Parsons also came under suspicion because of his friendship with 
Harlow Shapley, although he claimed his involvement with Shapley was limited 
to contact through the National Science Foundation (NSF). Parsons was not to 
know that for Hoover the NSF was seen as a front organization for communists 
to meet and share scientific secrets. 

Harlow Shapley had been the director of the Harvard College Observatory 
since 1921 and in the late 1940s had had a very active role in the formation of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 
He was a politically a liberal, described by his biographer Bok as ‘a dissident in 
the tradition of many great Americans’ who had good personal relationships 
with both President F. D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman. Shapley was also 
President of the National Council of the Arts, Sciences and Professions, was 
involved in the peace movement, helped to organize rallies in New York and 
elsewhere, and raised money in support of Democratic candidates. Shapley was 
also a well-known confirmed agnostic. Joseph McCarthy had labelled Shapley 
as a communist who had influence over the direction and policy of the State 
Department. 

In 1940 Parsons joined the Council for Social Democracy and was sympathetic 
towards the Popular Front in the United States because like many other liberals 
he was concerned about the rise of organizations such as the German American 
Bund. The Bund, which said that it stood for ‘true Americanism’, had close 
ties to the German Nazi Party, was anti-Semitic and equated Adolf Hitler with 
George Washington. According to Wendy Wall, as part of the morale campaign 
Parsons drafted a memo for the Council in which he 


warned that many of the ‘antagonisms’ that had helped propel German fascists 
to power in the 1920s and early 1930s were present ‘in our own society now’ 
Among these ‘antagonisms’ he included anti-intellectualism, a tradition of racial 
nationalism, and hostility to big business on the part of America’s ‘lower middle 
class’. (2009: 88) 


J. Edgar Hoover was suspicious of the actions of sociologists and many 
academics were investigated, placed under surveillance, had theit passports 
withdrawn and were placed on the Security Index. The Security Index was a 
list of suspect individuals who the FBI could not prove to be members of the 
Communist Party but were seen as a potential security risk and who therefore 
warranted closer surveillance. Up until his death in August 1962 William Du 
Bois was on the Security Index and remained under surveillance by the FBI 
because of his outspoken views, notably pointing out the racist edge to the 
McCarthy hearings, the left-wing content of his publications, his overseas visits 
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and Communist Party membership. William Fielding Ogburn also remained 
on the Security Index into the 1960s because of his involvement in student 
anti-war movements and his stance on the use of atomic weapons. E. Pranklin 
Prazier, another prominent Black American sociologist, was also under 
surveillance until the 1960s for campaigning for the rights of Black Americans. 
Also under surveillance and on the Security Index until his death in 1962 was 
C. Wright Mills. The FBI were concerned about the pro-Castro content of 
Mills’ book Listen, Yankee and his critique of President Kennedy in relation to 
the Bay of Pigs incident. Similarly Robert and Helen Lynd were investigated by 
the FBI and were placed on the Security Index because of their involvement in 
organizations such as the American Friends to Aid Spanish Democracy and the 
American Committee for the protection of the Foreign Born, because of their 
membership of the American-Russian institute for Cultural Relations and for 
campaigning against the Hobbs Concentration Camp Bill. In addition, Helen 
Lynd was also called before the Jenner Committee in March 1953 because she 
was suspected of providing subversive influences to students. Even conservative 
thinkers were under suspicion. For example, Ernest Burgess was placed under 
PBI surveillance and was put on the Security Index because he had learned to 
speak Russian in order to investigate the impact of the Bolshevik revolution on 
family life in the Soviet Union. 

It was no surprise then that Parsons’ sympathy for local, international and 
Popular Front organizations would arouse the attention of the FBI as well 
as McCarthy and his supporters. In April 1949 Parsons was elected to the 
directorate of the United Community Services of Boston. He was also involved 
in international initiatives such as the Salzburg Seminar on American Studies. 

In the 1950s Parsons was investigated by the FBI as a potential threat to 
national security. Mike Keen (1993) obtained records of the FBI’s investigation 
through the Freedom of Information Act. The FBI released 273 pages of an 
identified 305 pages of information, many of which have been heavily blacked 
out. Material on Patsons can be found in FBI Main files #62-60527-16867, 
#62-60527-16872 relating to UNESCO and FBI reports on Parsons are in files 
#100-390459-1 through to #100-390459-55. 

On 1 April 1952, J. Edgar Hoover received a letter, together with a 
newspaper article entitled “Columbia Fights Reds on Faculty’. In the letter, 
the author identified Talcott Parsons as the leader of a communist cell at 
Harvard University and stated that he had used his influence to get like-minded 
communists appointed to other teaching positions in American universities. 
Within a month Hoover had sent an FBI agent to interview the author of the 
letter. In the interview the informant said: 


Professor TALCOTT PARSONS, head of the Social Relations Department at 
Harvard was probably the leader of an inner group of these teachers who were 
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in this field ... Anyone not a member of this group would have difficulty in 
getting teaching assignments on the faculties of other universities and colleges. 
(FBI Hq 100-390459 2) 


The document continued: 


the members of this group were very clever and were subtle enough not to 
advocate un-American doctrines in their classes, but ... their beliefs were more 
evident in the smaller seminar classes. (FBI Hq 100-390459-2) 


Robert Merton was identified by the informant as a member of this inner group 
who had been selected by Parsons for promotion at Columbia University. The 
informant pointed to Merton’s book Social Theory and Social Structure (1949), 
claiming that it contained un-American comments such as there being limited 
opportunities for young people in American society. Clyde MKluckhohn, 
Director of the Russian Research Center at Harvard, was also identified as 
one of Parsons’ inner circle and given the Center’s influence within the State 
Department this suggested that Parsons might ‘at a future time be in a position 
to dictate certain aspects of American foreign policy’ (FBI Hq 100-390459-3). 

Other reasons why the informant believed that Parsons was a communist 
included that Parsons led the opposition to the University of California 
Teachers’ Loyalty Oath; he was involved in the defence of Alger Hiss at his 
trial; and in 1936 or 1937, he was said to have worn a pin of the Sons of 
Puture Wars, a Young Communist League sponsored organization. After 
further investigation, in August 1952 the Boston office of the FBI sent Hoover 
a detailed 17-page memorandum ‘concerning possible Communist tendencies 
of Professor TALCOTT PARSONS of Harvard University’. 

Parson spent the 1953-1954 academic year teaching at Cambridge University 
and this led to an international inquiry to decide if Parson should be included 
in the Security Index. The inquiry into Parsons involved both the Office of 
Security for the Department of State and the Central Intelligence Agency. 
Keen (1999) suggests that there is evidence that Parsons was under personal 
surveillance at this time. ‘Evidence’ of Parsons’ alleged communist sympathies 
included an account that in 1949 at a party in Parsons’ home, his son Charles 
Parsons quoted at length Marx’s Communist Manifesto from memory. Parsons 
became aware of the investigation into his communist involvement in February 
of 1954, when Samuel Stouffer was denied access to classified documents by 
the Eastern Industrial Security Board. Following the Second World War Stouffer 
was involved in demobilization planning for the American Armed Forces 
and he became well known following the publication of The American Soldier 
(Stouffer et al. 1949). Stouffer had become an authority on issues in relation 
to military morale and what was to later become known as post-traumatic 
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stress disorder (shell shock, war neurosis or neuropsychosis). While conducting 
research for the Army Human Relations Research Office on how to reduce the 
number of soldiers who were going absent without leave, Stouffer was denied 
access to classified documents. Parsons’ membership of the Communist Party 
was mentioned in a ‘Statement of Reasons’ justifying the denial. In May 1954, 
Parsons provided sworn testimony in response to the allegations against him at 
the American Embassy in London. Although the investigations were completed 
in 1955, FBI scrutiny of Parsons’ activities continued into the 1960s, and the 
FBI continued to monitor his overseas visits. 

The Popular Front in the United States during the 1930s was a broad 
coalition of political groupings that came together after Hitler’s seizure of 
power in Germany to campaign against the threat of fascism. In the USA the 
Popular Front included many groups from the left, including the Socialist Party, 
the American Workers Party and the Communist Party (CPUSA) together with 
social-democratic liberals and others from the political centre. The CPUSA was 
relatively small but it played a leading role organizing the Popular Front. The 
Popular Front approach had been officially endorsed in August 1935 by the 7th 
World Congress of the Comintern. The communist parties that made up the 
Comintern at this time were by and large under the control of Joseph Stalin and 
many people came to see the Popular Front as a strategy used by communists to 
gain influence within the political system. McCarthy and his supporters viewed 
Popular Front organizations as no different to the Communist International; 
they were seen as organizations created by the Soviet Union with the expressed 
putpose of exporting communist ideology and revolution to the world. 

Among the sociologists discussed by Keen (1999) there was an element of 
‘guilt by association’. Samuel Stouffer was a former student and colleague of 
Ogburn at the University of Chicago, while Ernest Burgess’ career overlapped 
that of Ogburn in that they both retired from the University of Chicago in 
1951. Stouffer, Parsons and Sorokin were colleagues at Harvard. 

Many academics did become communists in the 1930s and 1940s and did 
join the Communist Party before the Nazi-Soviet pact. As Schrecker (1986) 
points out these were often people who opposed Hitler, sympathized with 
the Republican cause during the Spanish Civil War, were concerned about the 
human costs of the economic depression and wanted to bring about social 
change in the United States in areas such as racial inequality. One such person 
was sociologist Robert Bellah who, as we shall see below, became attracted to 
Marxism and joined the Communist Party in 1947 but left the party in 1949 
not because he no longer believed that Marxism could not help resolve many 
of the problems facing American society but rather because of the changing 
decision-making structures within the Communist Party. However, he remained 
active within the John Reed Club. Robert Bellah’s Communist Party involvement 
created problems for him during the McCarthy years, when he refused to sign 
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an anti-communist statement that was a precondition to teaching at Harvard at 
the time. Bellah was a practising Christian, with an interest in the sociology of 
religion and in an interview with Michael Lerner (13 September 2012) he said 
there was always a strong Marxist undercurrent in his work on religion. 

Bellah had left the Communist Party disillusioned with the actions of Stalin 
and the uncritical acceptance of Soviet policy by the American communists. 
In 1954 McGeorge Bundy the Dean of Harvard said he would remove Bellah 
from his graduate fellowship if he refused to fully cooperate with the FBI 
over his communist past and ‘name names’ if asked. When questioned, Bellah 
explained to the FBI that he was willing to answer any questions about his 
own involvement but not that of others. One year later the Department of 
Social Relations of which Parsons was Head of Department wanted to appoint 
Bellah as an instructor in sociology. Bundy again asked to see Bellah and as a 
result of the conversation Bundy informed Parsons that he should reconsider 
the decision to offer Bellah the instructor’s post. Parsons refused to change 
his mind. However, when the job offer was made by Harvard, Bellah refused 
it, fearing that if asked to name names by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee in the future his refusal would lead to his dismissal and blacklisting. 

Concerns about communist teachers were well established in the United 
States before McCarthyism. By 1936, 21 states had introduced oaths for 
teachers in which they had to declare that they were not members of the 
Communist Party. The Communist Party was assumed to be made up of people 
who took orders from Stalin and who wanted to overthrow the government 
of the United States by violence. The party was seen as a threat to national 
security. It was assumed that membership of the Communist Party made a 
person unfit to teach and as such they should be disqualified from academic 
life. The universities were of the opinion that during the Cold War it was in the 
interests of national security to identify and control communists, and that this 
view allowed the authorities to legitimately ask questions about an individual’s 
political views. The 1950 Internal Security Act (the McCarran Act) required 
Communist Party members or members of any affiliated Popular Front group 
to register with the government and failure to do so was a criminal offence. 
The Act reinforced the view that the party was conspiratorial in nature. Many 
Communist Party members such as Junius Scales attempted to disappear by 
changing their identities and moving to other towns and cities. 

Senator Pat McCarran was one of the architects of McCarthyism. In 1950 
McCarran established the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee under the 
Internal Security Act, and from 8 September to 13 October 1952, McCarran’s 
sights were fixed on ‘Subversive Influence in the Educational Process’. In 1946 
Louis Budenz, a former editor of the Daily Worker who had become a paid 
professional anti-communist and regular witness in McCarthy witch hunts, had 
named Burgum as a ‘concealed Communist’. On 13 October 1952, Edwin Berry 
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Burgum, a literary critic, founding editor of the Marxist journal Science ¢> Society 
and Associate Professor of English at New York University was subpoenaed 
to appear before the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee (the McCarran 
Committee). At the hearing Burgum decided not to answer any questions 
from the subcommittee and he ‘took the Fifth’, refusing to answer any questions 
that might incriminate himself. When he returned home two hours later he 
received a telegram from the Chancellor of New York University, Henry T. 
Heald, which stated: 


I regard membership of the Communist Party as disqualifying a teacher for 
employment at New York University ... Because of your refusal to answer 
questions before the United States Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
regarding your connection or former connection with the Communist Party, I 
hereby suspend you from your duties at New York University. (cited in Deery 
2010: 469) 


Many academics in universities, schools and colleges lost their jobs because of 
the investigations into their alleged communist sympathies. Schrecker (1986) 
argues that over one hundred people were dismissed for their left-wing political 
views, including philosopher William Parry at Harvard. Moreover, as people 
were often subpoenaed to appear before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee at their place of work, many lost their jobs before any hearings had 
taken place. And as we have seen above, people who used the Fifth Amendment 
privilege to protect themselves against self-incrimination also lost their jobs. 
Schrecker (1986) suggests that once removed from their jobs people were 
blacklisted, making it almost impossible to get another teaching post. Not all 
of the people dismissed were members or former members of the Communist 
Party. Schrecker discusses the example of Lee Lorch who was dismissed from 
his mathematics post at Fisk University because of his support for the civil 
rights movement, notably he sublet his apartment to a black family in a white 
neighbourhood and in 1954 when racial segregation had legally came to an end 
attempted to enrol his daughter in a local black elementary school. In 1956 
his wife, Grace Lorch, confronted an angry mob attempting to prevent three 
black students from attending Little Rock’s Central High School. As a result 
of these actions the couple were subpoenaed to appear before the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee and Lee Lorch was removed from his post as a 
consequence. The blacklist remained in place until the 1960s. 

Parsons had had an interest in the plight of Black Americans since at 
least 1945 when he published ‘Racial and Religious Differences as Factors in 
Group Tensions’. He knowingly continued to explore and investigate racial 
discrimination in his work during the McCarthy period. 
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The Ford Foundation became concerned about the impact of McCarthyism 
on the civil liberties of academics and commissioned Paul Lazarsfeld and Wagner 
Thielens Jr. to conduct a survey of academics in 1955. The survey found that 
over 25 per cent of academics had engaged in self-censorship, were less willing 
to air liberal views in public and would support a dismissed colleague but would 
not lead a movement to reinstate them (Lazarsfeld and Thielens 1958). 

Like Pitirim Sorokin, who was also the subject of a long-term investigation 
by the FBI, initially for his opposition to the Mundt-Nixon Anti-Red Bill (on the 
grounds that it was worded in such a way that it could be used to silence any and 
all liberal and progressive voices), Parsons was not intimidated by McCarran, 
McCarthy or the FBI and robustly defended himself in the proceedings that 
were instigated against him. Parsons was active in the American Association 
of University Professors (AAUP) and in 1955 was a leading member of a 
committee established by the AAUP to investigate cases where university 
staff had been removed from their posts for political reasons and to censure 
schools who took this action. The committee reported that membership of 
the Communist Party was not in itself cause for dismissal, nor was it cause for 
dismissal if a member of staff invoked the Fifth Amendment and refused to 
answer questions. According to Jens Kaalhauge (1991) few things annoyed or 
upset Talcott Parsons as much as McCarthyism. Parsons had always identified 
himself as a Democrat and supporter of the New Deal, and he publically 
supported colleagues Robert Bellah and Samuel Stouffer when they were 
investigated by McCarthy. 

Samuel Stouffer, for example, published his study of McCarthyism in 1955 
with the title Communism, Conformity and Civil Liberties. Even though it was widely 
known that Stouffer was politically a Republican, a well-established professor 
at Harvard and a consultant for the armed forces, the nature of the issues he 
addressed in the book was a concern to the FBI and his security clearance was 
taken away. 

Parsons’ opposition to McCarthyism meant that he was refused clearance 
to attend conferences organized by UNESCO until 1955. During the academic 
year 1953-1954 while Parsons was Visiting Professor of Social Theory at 
Cambridge University, in an effort to explain to his friends and colleagues the 
nature of the events in the United States he wrote a paper entitled ‘McCarthyism 
and American Social Tension: A Sociologist’s View’. It was initially published 
in the Ya/e Review in 1955 and later republished under the title ‘Social Strains in 
America’ in the New American Right (Bell 1955) and Structure and Process in Modern 
Societies (Parsons 1960). 

Academic writing about McCarthyism has polarized into two approaches: 
the realist approach that focuses on the accuracy of the communist threat to the 
security of the United States and the symbolist perspective that focuses on the 
paranoia that underpins the counter-subversive imagination of McCarthyism. 
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The End of Ideology: A Post-McCarthy Consensus? 


Por many commentators sociology in the 1950s and 1960s was defined by the 
McCarthy experience as it attempted to distance itself from party politics and 
search for or even help to create a legitimate political consensus in American 
society. It is interesting to speculate on the possible influence of McCarthyism 
on Parsons’ work in particular and American sociology more generally. Daniel 
Bell’s end of ideology thesis is often pointed to as a prime example of this 
post-McCarthy approach. However, Bell’s approach is not an end of politics, 
an end of conflict thesis or a celebration of conservative consensus thesis but 
an evaluation of the role and purpose of ideology in the contemporary world. 
Following the publication of Parsons’ paper about McCarthyism (1955), many 
sociologists who took their lead from Parsons could distance themselves from 
the anti-intellectual ‘cult of the American Consensus’. 

For Bell (1962) a society is a system for the distribution of rewards and for 
the imposition of obligations. This means that within any society there will be 
a framework of equitable distribution of rewards and a power struggle over 
the allocation of privilege. The foundation of pluralism, argues Bell, is to be 
found in the separation of ethics from politics — no one group can impose its 
moral view on the whole society but it can present its own self-interest as a set 
of universal values that support the general interests of all groups in society. 
One of the issues that Daniel Bell addresses in the 1962 edition of The End of 
Ideology is why the ideology of socialism failed to gain popularity in the United 
States. For Bell the socialist movement failed because it was unable to resolve 
the dilemma of ethics and politics. As a movement it was committed to the 
overthrow of capitalism as an economic system which prevented the movement 
from taking a stance on issues of the day that were not about the end of the 
capitalist system. As Bell explains, the movement was ‘trapped by the unhappy 
problem of living in but not of the world ... It could never resolve, but only 
straddle, the basic issue of either accepting capitalist society and seeking to 
transform it from within as the labor movement did, or of becoming the sworn 
enemy of that society, like the Communists’ (1962: 278-279). 

Although Bell takes his starting point from Parsons’ McCarthy paper (1955), 
he is critical of the functionalist approach, developed at Harvard in an effort 
to reach an understanding of the Soviet Union. The functionalist approach 
to understanding the Soviet Union was developed by Raymond Bauer, Alex 
Inkeles and Clyde Kluckhohn in How the Soviet System Works (1956). The authors 
made use of 329 life-history interviews, 12,700 questionnaires with former 
residents of the Soviet Union and compared the findings with a control group 
of Americans. Bauer, Inkeles and Kluckhohn found that many former Soviet 
citizens had an ‘intense hatred’ for the Communist Party and its leadership and 
resented the ‘politicalization’ of all aspects of social life. In particular, manual 
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workers had feelings of frustration and dissatisfaction with the system partly 
because of compulsory attendance at political meetings outside of regular 
working hours. Also, the system of collective farms was disliked by both the 
urban population and the peasants. During their time in the Soviet Union many 
respondents reported that they had lived in fear of arrest by the secret police. 

The central concept in How the Soviet System Works is the social system, which 
is described by Bell as ‘the characteristic ways in which societies, or sub-groups, 
organize their activities to achieve specific goals’ (1962: 338). Bauer, Inkeles and 
Kluckhohn attempt to explain social change within Soviet society by investigating 
the ‘typical’ adaptive patterns of behaviour that formed an ‘interlocking system’ 
that regulated the lives of people under the authority of the Communist Party. 
Such a form of regulation requires conformity to an explicit ideology; the 
absence of sources of power independent of the Communist Party; centralized 
planning and control, including the setting and resourcing of objectives; the use 
of terror; and the threat of forced labour for achieving political ends. Bauer, 
Inkeles and Kluckhohn do not identify or describe the forces that drive social 
change in the Soviet Union because the command system is central to the 
direction and speed of social change. Institutional and behavioural patterns 
are defined within a political context and as such the ‘social system’ cannot be 
defined in Parsonian terms. Understanding change in the Soviet Union falls 
back on to Kremlinology, attempting to identify the outcome of internal power 
struggles, who is and is not currently influential within the Politbureau, and 
these connections and alignments of people within the Communist Party are 
not based upon a ‘unitary ideology which dictates a consistent attitude towards 
such issues’ so as to give a greater priority to heavy industry over the needs of 
consumers, or an attitude to hold in relation to the West. Changes in Soviet 
society as a social system are dependent on changes in Soviet politics rooted 
in the personal or career intentions of legislators or their personal rivalries or 
intuitions. 

Seymour Martin Lipset (1955), who described himself as an ‘apolitical 
Marxist’, also taking his starting point from Parsons ‘Social Strains in America’ 
([1955] 1960), argues that the emergence of the ‘radical right’ was a product of 
status frustrations that emerge from prosperity rather than economic depression. 
These people rejected the New Deal reforms, were isolationist and rejected an 
internationalist world view, including rejecting American intervention in the 
two world wars. McCarthy and others on the radical right appealed to these 
status anxieties by identifying ‘un-American’ scapegoats that symbolized the 
status threat. Lipset also points to the Puritanism that underpins the radical 
right intolerance. The radical right have very little in common with each other 
except a vigorous anti-communism which was a view that replaced previous 
anti-immigrant and anti-Catholic sentiments. 
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The notion of Americanism is rooted in the revolutionary tradition of the 
United States that stands opposed to the reactionary, status-bound systems 
common in Europe. Foreigners can become American but Americans can 
become ‘un-American’ by rejecting what the radical right view as American 
culture by advocating acceptance of welfare state, progressive income tax or 
state planning. 

Lipset also contributed to the end of ideology debate and like Bell and Shils 
also assumes that an ‘end of ideology’ should not be read as a plea for the 
creation of a post-McCarthy overarching social and political consensus. For 
Lipset (1959) ‘democracy’ is the ‘good society’ but within democratic societies 
there are social changes taking place that stimulate conflicts between groups 
with different interests and as such democracy requires institutions that support 
conflict and disagreement in addition to an institutional framework that sustains 
consensus and provides political legitimacy. Lipset attended a conference in 
Milan from 12-17 September 1955 in which politicians and academics from a 
range of disciplines met to discuss the future of freedom. He expected there 
to be a high degree of argument and debate about the different views on how 
to manage and maintain social, economic and political systems. However, this 
was not the case — apart from Hayek, who regarded state intervention as a form 
of totalitarianism, most of the delegates, irrespective of their politics, accepted 
such interventions but disagreed on the level and degree of such state support. 
For Lipset such an ‘end of ideology’ should not be read as the end of class 
conflict or the end of the class struggle. It is still the case that democracies 
have different groups with different interests and support political parties 
that support and defend those interests. However, the class struggle is now a 
struggle without flags and ideologies. People can still feel deprived when they 
compare their lives with others, which is important in a society like the United 
States where status is determined by the good opinion of others. The growth of 
bureaucracy and the rational systems that underpin it has resulted in a decline in 
the arbitrary power of people in authority. Bureaucratic organizations demand 
conformity from people who work within them and this leads to a diminishing 
of ideological expressions and an increase in rule-based relationships that make 
codes of behaviour. 

Parsons attempts to identify the material sources, anxiety, unconscious 
gtievances and social conflicts that underpin the paranoid fantasies that 
McCarthyism generated. Drawing upon Freud, for Parsons, McCarthyism and 
the way in which proponents divided the world into the forces of good and evil 
was an irrational, obsessive and distorted symptom or reaction to a much deeper 
process in American society. McCarthyism was a socially constructed psyche that 
transformed personal anxiety about social change into a public demonology of 
individuals and groups that were seen to promote change. Rapid social change 
had caused strains within American society. Parsons’ argument was that the 
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United States was experiencing some difficulty coming to terms with growth 
into a global superpower in the post-Second World War period. The war had 
left France, Germany and the United Kingdom in a much weaker position than 
they were in the pre-war period, while the Soviet Union had emerged from the 
war as ‘an expanding power’ that was in a position to spread its ideology and 
damage the interests of the United States. The Cold War, together with changes 
in military technology, meant that the United States was no longer geographically 
isolated from military threats. In addition, changes such as the decrease in the 
number of people living with wider sets of kin and rapid growth of people 
living in increasingly isolated nuclear families, the increasingly pluralistic nature 
of faith and religion, and a class system that was becoming increasingly based 
upon occupational positions gained through individual achievement in the 
education system generated a set of psychological conditions leading to anxiety 
and a need to make ‘everything all right’. As Parsons explains: 


the strains of the international situation have impinged on a society undergoing 
important internal changes which have themselves been sources of strain, with 
the effect of superimposing one kind of strain on another. ([1955] 1960: 235) 


Por Parsons, the United States did not have the rigid class structure or status 
found in Europe that was a hangover from the feudal past. In an effort to counter 
the feelings of individual anxiety there was a movement to enhance feelings 
of loyalty and solidarity, in which people would subordinate individual private 
interests to collective interests. Loyalty becomes an ‘emotional preoccupation’ 
that manifests itself in ‘aggressive nationalism’ and ‘a grossly irrational set of 
anxieties about the prevalence of disloyalty’ (Parsons [1955] 1960: 236-237). 

From Parsons’ perspective, in the 1950s the United States emerged as a form 
of society that not only had experienced rapid social change and increased its 
wealth and political power but had a form of social organization that appeared 
to belong to the future. The United States was an industrial, capitalist, urban, 
‘fundamentally individualistic’, consumer society, in which its residents were 
geographically, socially and economically mobile. For many Americans this 
rapid social change appeared to be without any clear direction or master plan, 
and as such it was a source of unsettlement and confusion. Parents and older 
family members were unable to act as role models or give advice on how to deal 
with the new social conditions. With post-war social change individuals had 
more choices open to them and at the same time they had more autonomy as 
ascriptive forms of social control associated with family, community and class 
diminished. Many individuals experienced this as a form of anomie: “Order as 
an independent source of direction has disappeared, and other-direction relies 
on agency alone’ (Parsons 1964: 187). 
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In these circumstances many Americans found comfort in the idea that 
America should develop a commitment to build a good life for all Americans by 
committing themselves to the creation of a ‘good society’; a moral commitment 
to enhance the human condition by ‘distributive justice’: ‘a secularized version 
[of] a good society in which such ideals as liberty, justice, welfare and equality 
of opportunity prevail’ (Parsons 1964: 278). 

In Parsons’ argument communism links internal strain with external threat 
and communist sympathizers use conspiratorial methods, are under the control 
of the Soviet Union and are both ‘un-American’ and disloyal to the interests of 
the United States. However, as Parsons points out, those individuals who were 
associated with political liberalism and supported the New Deal, such as trade 
unionists, intellectuals and people with an internationalist outlook, were also 
suspected and denounced. Such people were regarded by the supporters of 
McCarthyism as helping to destroy the old order. 

The social strains and the new role that the United States adopted on the 
world stage, especially during the Korean War, raised the issue of changing 
national loyalties. The new American role involved a distancing from the 
traditional isolationist position; it was an alternative to traditional American 
loyalty that was not attractive to all Americans. The new national loyalty 
generated opposition and distrust towards those Americans who actively and 
enthusiastically adopted the new role. Although the Korean War was an action 
taken by the United Nations, as Peter Lowe (2000) points out it was really an 
American war. President Truman did not want the United Nations to interfere 
with the actions of the United States in Korea but he did want the authority 
of the United Nations to give what he regarded as a ‘police action’ in Korea 
legitimacy. Lowe goes on to argue that the war in Korea strengthened the United 
States’ commitment to Europe and helped Eisenhower secure the Republican 
presidential nomination in 1952. And in the longer term it put pressure on the 
Soviet economy to maintain high levels of military spending. 

Acceptance of the new role of the United States on the world stage was 
more than a simple expression of rejection towards the American tradition. 
It was also an expression of preference for an un-American way of life. What 
McCarthyism did from Parsons’ perspective was to create the role of the disloyal 
un-American, not wholly dissimilar to the position of people of Japanese 
heritage who had refused to renounce allegiance to the Japanese Emperor after 
the attack on Pearl Harbour. In January 1943, the United States government 
asked people of Japanese heritage to swear allegiance to the United States and 
to renounce their allegiance to the Japanese Emperor; something which implied 
that Japanese-American citizens held an allegiance to the Emperor. More 
than six thousand Japanese-American citizens refused and as such declared 
themselves ‘disloyal’ to the United States. As a consequence, the War Relocation 
Authority interned these people into 10 relocation centres with armed guards, 
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barbed-wire fences, searchlights and inadequate catering facilities, and whole 
families living in single rooms. 

Schrecker (2002) is more inclined to view McCarthyism as a ‘partisan 
political operation’ than Parsons does, but one cannot deny Parsons’ courage in 
calling McCarthyism a form of ‘Neo fascism’ in his 1955 paper. The Parsons 
approach to McCarthyism was taken up by his colleague Edward Shils, who 
described McCarthyism as a ‘complex of irrationalities’ (Shils 1955: 56). Shils 
asks what solid ground is still left under our inherited ideologies, given that the 
Soviet industrial system has to face the same problems and conditions as those 
of the capitalist systems in the West. In 1946 the British Government arrested 
and convicted Alan Nunn May for passing information to the Soviet Union on 
how to construct a nuclear weapon. Writing in 1956 Edward Shils argued that 
although isolationism, hyperpatriotism, xenophobia and anti-communism had 
been around in the United States since the 1920s, the Nunn May conviction raised 
concerns about conspiracy to the point that it became a ‘moral infection’ in the 
United States in the years following the end of the Second World War, which 
distorted American conceptions of individual responsibility and encouraged 
‘guilt association’, a form of hyperpatriotism that demanded maximum loyalty. 
Although such concerns about conspiracy and the need for security had been a 
constant feature of life in the United States for most of the twentieth century, 
in the years following the end of the Second World War such concerns became 
the concern of influential people in a way that they had not been in the early 
years. Such concerns were defined by Shils as irrationally hypersensitive after 
the Soviet Union tested its first nuclear weapon, a form of irrational fear that 
was way beyond feeling a need for a reliable system of security. Conspiracy and 
disloyalty became closely linked and the maintenance of secrecy was believed to 
be essential for the preservation of American life. 

For Shils unless a person is refugee or a migrant, being English is taken for 
granted if a person lives in England. By contrast, being an American is not 
something taken for granted simply on the grounds that a person is resident 
in America. Being accepted as an American by other Americans is dependent 
upon a person’s ability to demonstrate their completeness of assimilation into 
‘the American Way’, the extent to which a person ‘acts and feels and thinks 
in a way defined as American’ (Shils 1956: 77). Incomplete assimilation, as 
demonstrated by attitudinal differences or inadequate conformity, is defined as 
a moral problem. 

Taking his starting point from Parsons’ ‘Social Strains in America’ ({1955] 
1960) Daniel Bell (1955, 1962), in a similar fashion to Shils, argues that 
McCarthyism was a product of the social strains and status anxieties that 
generated prosperity, that created new ‘status groups’ who wanted to redefine 
conformity. The radical right was a product of feelings of ‘dispossession’ 
among some sections of American society. The dispossessed were a product 
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of the tensions and strains that Parsons had described in his 1955 paper. 
This group was made up of individuals who were not involved in promoting 
social changes in the United States but at the same time they did not accept 
without question events as they unfolded. This feeling of dispossession was a 
product of ‘modernity’ and in particular a reaction against the rise of ‘rational 
assessment’ rather than ‘established custom’ in coming to an understanding of 
the rapid social changes that the United States was experiencing, in particular 
the rise in the role and significance of collectivities or ‘symbolic groups’ in 
social and public life, such as labour unions, corporations and pressure groups. 
This change brought about a re-alignment between class position and power. 
Technical skill and individual achievement became more significant as a powet 
base than property alone. As Bell suggests, ‘McCarthy’s targets were intellectuals, 
Harvard, Anglophiles, internationalists, the Army’ (Bell 1955; cited in Bell 1962: 
47). McCarthyism changed the political temper that gave voice to social forces 
that were still present in American society after McCarthy himself died. The 
right identified three central issues facing the United States in the 1950s and 
1960s: the decline of morality, a conspiracy that central government was ‘selling 
out’ the country and the fear of a communist takeover. Bell also identifies the 
religious fundamentalism of the radical right with Protestant fundamentalism, 
nationalism and a simple ‘good’ versus ‘evil’ view of morality shaping the world 
view of radical right supporters. Politics became a moral set of issues and 
communism was associated with sin. Their ideals were based upon bringing 
about a return to individual initiative and self-reliance, reflected in political 
demands to reduce the role of federal government in social and economic life, 
by reducing social security provision, reducing income tax and allowing local 
government to decide the level and content of public provision. 

People who welcomed the New Deal, who campaigned for civil rights for 
Black Americans and women’s rights were viewed as not conforming to what 
it means to be an American. McCarthy investigated the internal affairs of 
universities and according to Shils he viewed Harvard as a ‘sheltered sanctuary’ 
for people who ‘despised the wisdom of the people’ (Shils 1956: 100) and 
attempted to hide their disloyalty and subversion behind the protection of 
the Fifth Amendment. The Committee for Cultural Freedom was very active 
at Harvard and many intellectuals had ‘witlessly’ become associated with 
communism in the 1930s. What attracted these academics to communism, Shils 
suggests, was that Soviet foreign policy did appear to take the moral high ground 
on a number of issues such as the Spanish Civil War and the denunciation of 
fascism. The Communist Party produced a large number of publications that 
applied social theory to concrete situations and appealed to many academics’ 
sense of social justice. As Shils explains: 
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The reason why many American intellectuals were able to support the New Deal 
and to sympathize with the Communist Party in the 1930s was not because the 
New Deal was dominated by Communists. It was rather that both movements 
corresponded to a fundamental tendency in American thought ... distrust of 
professional and party politicians, impatience with the traditional legal and 
political institutions which intervene between the people’s desires and their 
execution by their elected representatives, belief in the moral superiority of the 
people, and a suspicion of privacy and withdrawal from the common culture. 


(1956: 133) 


In a similar fashion to Parsons, Shils argues that attachment to traditional 
values can provide a social system with a source of stability yet fundamentalism 
also has its origins in such an attachment, notably when there is an excessive 
attachment to threatened traditional values, beliefs and traditional institutions. 
In the United States extremists became alienated in that they were unable to 
accept the United States’ new role on the international scene following the 
end of the Second World War. There was also an uneasiness caused by the real 
prospect of atomic war. Hyperpatriotism is incompatible with pluralism and 
many conservatives and liberals failed to recognize this during the McCarthy 
period. It was the pluralistic tradition that paranoid ideological extremists 
sought to destroy in an effort to secure safety and stability. 

Not only did McCarthy and others confuse ‘loyalty’ with ‘security’ but 
there was for Shils a distinct anti-individual assumption contained within 
McCarthyism. Individuals are assumed not to have ‘moral agency’; rather than 
being morally independent individuals, people are assumed to share an ‘essence’ 
with people they assume to be their ‘kin’. Communists share a common ‘spirit’ 
which dominates their personality and it was for this reason that if a person 
associated with known communists they were likely to share or be infected by 
that spirit. Hence guilt by association was an acceptable stance for McCarthy 
and his supporters. 

Samuel Stouffer’s Communism, Conformity, and Civil Liberties (1955) was a 
survey of the public’s opinions and attitudes on the ‘Communist issue’ in the 
United States in the mid-1950s. A total of 2,400 Americans were asked their 
opinion as to the perceived danger that communists posed to the United States 
and whether the authorities should restrict civil liberties of communists because 
of that danger. The survey found that less than 1 per cent of Ameticans were 
seriously ‘worried about’ either communism or civil liberties. However, there 
was a widespread ‘intolerance of nonconformists’ in the United States, with 
a majority in favour of restricting the civil liberties not only of communists 
but also of socialists and others who supported greater public ownership of 
industry, and atheists. Communists were seen to be a danger to the United States 
because of their ability to indoctrinate and convert others to communism as well 
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the involvement of communists in espionage and sabotage. The Communist 
Party in the United States was viewed by McCarthy and his supporters as for all 
intents and purposes a wing of the Soviet state. 

C. Wright Mills also shared Parsons’ view that McCarthyism was an 
illuminator of underlying tensions. Like Parsons, Mills argued that McCarthyism 
had its roots in the frustration generated by the changing status system within 
the United States and in the changing position of the United States on the world 
stage: “The petty right have appealed less to the economically discontented than 
to the status frustrated. They have done so by attacking the symbols, the men, 
and the institution of established prestige’ (Mills 1956: 332-333). Mills also 
argued that the American right had introduced a new conception of loyalty that 
questioned the un-American nature of intellectual accountability and critique. 
The role of the intellectual community in any society, argued Mills (1956), is 
to make decision makers accountable. In the 1950s the American intellectual 
community failed to do this. Through its absence of mind the American 
intellectual community had created its own ‘conservative mood’. The American 
intellectual community was unable to defend itself against McCarthy and the 
‘ruthless fury of political gangsters’. 
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Chapter 4 
Agency and Structure 


What does it mean to be a person? All sociological accounts of situations and 
events make assumptions about the nature of the individual within society. In 
many cases these assumptions are unstated; in some cases the assumptions are 
more explicitly stated. Sociologists have for many years considered the link 
between the individual and the wider society, or agency and structure. This link 
is always problematic. It is commonly assumed that we are biological beings 
with physiological needs, but we are not determined by our biology, and we 
assume that our physical body is the carrier or physical home of the self, agent 
ot subjectivity, but the subjectivity does not in itself constitute the sum total of 
our unique selves. It is also commonly assumed that we have a subjectivity that 
we experience as a personal and private space but our thoughts and feelings 
in that subjective, private and personal space have to be translated into words, 
the communal resource of shared language, for us to make sense of them. 
We are unique individuals and no person who has walked on the Earth has 
ever been the same as you, yet we share common cultures, ideas and beliefs, 
and our actions are guided by common practices. All societies have processes 
of subjectification or socialization that integrate individuals into a common 
culture. Most of us, most of the time, have a clear idea of ‘the way we do things 
round here’; we can make reasoned guesses and assumptions about people’s 
motives and intentions that underpin actions because we have the ability to 
put ourselves in the position of the other and look at the world from their 
perspective. You do not need a social science course to engage in this reflexive 
activity because as children we played games in which we performed roles, we 
talked to friends and family about their actions and the actions of others. We 
have tead books, watched films and so forth, both factual and fictitious, that 
give us an insight into motives, intentions and the moral content of actions we 
observe. We have an understanding of what is right, we have an understanding 
of a moral code, and we recognize prejudice and discrimination when we see 
it. We cannot exempt ourselves from personal responsibility for our actions by 
claiming that we were carrying out orders. Where does the unique individual 
begin and end? In addition, where does the influence and intrusion into our 
subjectivity of the wider society begin and end? 

Brothers and sisters have a significant impact on out lives. The sibling bond 
can have an important influence on a person’s sense of self, personality and 
subsequent life experiences. The death of an older brother is a very intense 
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emotional experience and can be confusing and distressing, especially when 
that brother is well respected by his younger sibling. Talcott Parsons’ older 
brother Charles died in 1940 from alcohol-related health problems. Charles was 
described by Talcott as ‘a much admired older brother’ (Parsons 1964a: 326). 
Talcott’s son Charles describes his uncle Charles as ‘complex’, ‘an interesting but 
tragic figure’ (Parsons 2004: 21). What this sad event appeared to do for Talcott 
Parsons was to make him think about the relationship between agency and 
structure: to what extent were the behaviours and actions of Charles Parsons 
senior a physical compulsion, brought about by a physical desire to consume 
alcohol beyond his capacity to control it? To what extent were his behaviours a 
mental obsession that compelled him to continue drinking even when it became 
obvious that it was causing serious problems at home, for his medical practice 
and financially? Why did Charles senior appear to completely lose control over 
alcohol consumption? 

It is well known that alcohol-related problems and other similar addictions 
fall within the concept of the sick role (Parsons and Shils 1951: ch. 10) but it 
could also be argued that the death of Charles made Talcott think about what 
it means to be a person, the role of intention in underpinning social action and 
the role of constraining factors within the social system that may have limited 
agency. Theorizing for Parsons was never an end in itself but the starting 
point for the interpretation and understanding of the subjectivity of the other. 
Theorizing was a device that Parsons used to abstract and order his emotionally 
charged thoughts and feelings about the death of his brother in order to come 
to an understanding of what he did and why he did it. 

Parsons’ conception of social interaction begins with a critique of Descartes’ 
Discourse on Method. For Parsons Descartes began by assuming that the ‘external 
world’ was the physical world and as such Descartes ignored ‘knowing’, ‘acting’ 
and the interplay between things that are both subject and object at the same 
time. In addition, Descartes assumed the existence of the thinker as given 
rather than as a constructed identity. The ‘P was not analysed by Descartes. 
Objects in the external world were there to be known and could not change 
the knower. Following on from Kant, Parsons argues that knowledge came to 
be considered as both patterned and organized and that these categories ‘could 
not be located in the objects of cognition, nor could they be treated basically 
as vatiant properties of the individual personalities of the knowers’ (Parsons 
[1968] 1977: 157). For Parsons, taking his starting point from George Herbert 
Mead, such categories constitute a cultural frame of reference which agents can 
draw upon to make sense of empirical knowledge that the system of action is 
dependent on. 
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What is Agency? 


Is there an ‘entity’ such as consciousness that is distinct from the world of our 
experience? Is there something in relation to mind, self or agency which is 
separate from the structure of the world itself? Human agency is commonly 
understood as something which underpins the actions of individual people: the 
putposive capacity or power that human beings have that make it possible for 
them to formulate intentions, make choices and act otherwise than on the basis 
of deterministic processes. For Parsons it is agency that underpins purposive 
individual action and describes the capacity for autonomous social action, 
which is exercised through practice in that the actions of the individual are then 
guided by shared norms and values. As such, in Parsons’ analysis there is a moral 
component to agency as the decision to act in one way rather than another 
involves individuals drawing upon these internalized values and reflecting on 
the anticipated and unforeseen consequences for the other. 

Frances Cleaver (2007) argues that agency is exercised in relation to the 
perception of the self by others and she identifies several factors that both restrain 
and assist human agency: cosmologies, identities in relation to embodiment, age, 
gender, race and disability status, unequal incomes, voice and emotionality. 

According to Hewson (2010) there are three main types of agency: 


° Individual agency: individual people make choices, decide upon intentions 
and act on the basis of their own assessment or evaluation of the 
situation that they find themselves in. 

° Proxy agency: the activities of one agent are carried out on behalf of another 
agent. An example would be an employee obeying the instructions of 
their employers or discharging their duty, but this is not to suggest that 
proxy agents ate incapable of acting on their own behalf if they feel 
there is a disagreement between themselves and the other agent. 

* Collective agency: the individual agents choose to work together by, for 
example, bringing together their resources or deciding to work as a group. 
Examples of collective agencies include nation states, social classes and 
social movements. 


Hewson (2010) identifies three main skills or capabilities that individual human 
beings have that give rise to agency. First, although some actions can be described 
as aimless, accidental or unconscious, human agents have intentionality, the 
ability to act in a manner that is purposeful in that they perform actions that 
are deliberate with intended outcomes. Second, power is an aspect of agency in 
that all human beings have capabilities and access to resources that allow them 
to achieve their goals, although Hewson acknowledges that because power is 
not equally distributed in society some have greater opportunity to exercise 
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their agency than others. Third, rationality is a component to agency; human 
beings reflect on how it is possible to achieve their goals and draw upon their 
intelligence to guide their actions. Individuals also have the ability to evaluate 
the real and possible consequences of their actions. 

Mustafa Emirbayer and Ann Mische (1998) label their position on agency 
as ‘relational pragmatics’ in which they attempt to break down the concept 
of agency into its basic component parts. Emirbayer and Mische view agency 
as the capacity of an individual person to analytically increase their individual 
interest and understanding of challenging circumstances that they encounter. 
Attempting to overcome what they see as the one-sidedness of approaches that 
focus on either agency or structure, which is typical of much of the literature 
on agency, Emirbayer and Mische’s conceptualization of agency is described 
by them as the ‘chordal triad’ in that they make a distinction between three 
dimensions or elements: 


1. The sterational element refers to ‘the selective reactivation by actors of 
past patterns of thought and action, routinely incorporated in practical 
activity, thereby giving stability and order to social universes and helping 
to sustain identities, interactions, and institutions over time’ (Emirbayer 
and Mische 1998: 971). 

2. The projective element encompasses ‘the imaginative generation by actors 
of possible future trajectories of action, in which received structures of 
thought and action may be creatively reconfigured in relation to actors’ 
hopes, fears, and desires for the future’ (Emirbayer and Mische 1998: 
971). 

3. The practical-evaluative element entails ‘the capacity of actors to make 
practical and normative judgements among alternative possible 
trajectories of action, in response to the emerging demands, dilemmas, 
and ambiguities of presently evolving situations’ (Emirbayer and Mische 
1998 971). 


In summary, the iterational element is linked to the past, the projective to 
the future and the practical-evaluative to the present. Emirbayer and Mische 
argue that as ‘actors move within and among these different and unfolding 
contexts, they switch between (or “recompose”) their temporal orientations — 
and thus are capable of changing their relationship to structure’ (1998: 964). 
The ‘chordal triad’ leads Emirbayer and Mische to the suggestion that the ‘key 
to grasping the dynamic possibilities of human agency is to view it as composed 
of variable and changing orientations within the flow of time’ (1998: 964). 
They argue that the threefold distinction makes it possible to identify “how the 
structural environments of action ate both dynamically sustained by and also 
altered through human agency — by actors capable of formulating projects for 
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the future and realizing them, even if only in small part, and with unforeseen 
outcomes, in the present’ (Emirbayer and Mische 1998: 964). 

In contrast, critics assume that Parsons’ approach is social determinist in 
nature and takes the form of a reverse of Husserl’s ‘transcendental reduction’ in 
which Parsons mentally puts into brackets assumptions of argentic self-control 
to get a fuller picture of the deterministic processes that shape the social world. 
Culture, values and beliefs are ‘internalized’ so that self-control becomes an 
aspect of wider social control. 

Parsons argues that there are two limiting boundaries to social action: 
first, the environment, including the biological limitation of the body and the 
limiting effects of the locale where the action takes place; second, culture, a 
symbolically defined normative order. The human agent is more than simply 
a thinker for Parsons. Parsons acknowledges the contribution that Durkheim 
made to his understanding of the environment. The agent finds themselves in an 
environment that is social in that it will contain a number of other human agents 
interacting, all of whom have interests and goals. The Durkheimian conception 
of ‘collective representation’ is a shift away from Descartes’ conception of the 
thinker towards looking at society as ‘an agency of constraint’ (Parsons [1968] 
1977: 161) containing a culture of codified symbolic systems. 

Taking his starting point from W. I. Thomas, Charles Horton Cooley and 
George Herbert Mead, Parsons describes the division of the self into the J and 
the Me and the role of the looking glass selfand generalized other as a introducing a 
‘distinctly un-Cartesian pluralism’ into the conception of the self. What Cooley 
and Mead did was to demonstrate that the self had an indeterminate character 
and was developed in a process of social interaction. 

According to Strauss (1956) Parsons is a social determinist who selectivity 
drew upon Meads’ work to focus on how culture, values and beliefs were 
‘internalized’ so that self-control became an aspect of wider social control. In 
contrast to this view we could argue that for Parsons, as for Mead, the self 
encompassed agency that had the ability to act in ways other than on the basis 
of internalized forms of social control. 

In ‘Evolution becomes a General Idea’ (1936) Mead states his position in 
relation to Kant. For Mead, Kant conceived of the basic forms or categories of 
the world as given in the character of the mind itself and as such these categories 
exist in advance of experience. Without these basic forms or categories of the 
world there could be no meaning of reality. In contrast Mead took his starting 
point from the Romantic idealist stance that categories emerge from experience. 
Rather than making judgements about the meaning of the world on the basis of 
categories that exist in the mind in advance of experience, it is experience that 
brings these categories into existence. Experience creates its own forms. 

Mead viewed social structures as less organized than other social scientists at 
the time. Social structures were assumed to be a ‘negotiated order’ in that they 
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have no single goal, no agreed consensus, but derive their goals from the diverse 
aims and objectives of human agents through a process of negotiation. The 
individual was not passive or a reflection of a wider set of values and beliefs. 

The Romantic writers’ view that human agency had an active role to play in 
the shaping of the environment had a significant influence upon Mead. Mead 
had three central concerns: the role of science in the understanding and control 
of the physical and social world, the role and purpose of socially reflective 
behaviour, and the problem of maintaining order in the context of social 
change. Mead focused upon social action, and self-reflexivity or action towards 
the self. Self-reflexivity is dependent upon language, which people acquire from 
eatly childhood as a result of their participation in groups. Human perception 
is viewed by Mead as an activity in which people respond to stimuli selectively 
and symbolically with reference to self. We understand the actions of others 
through language and gestures. ‘Significant gestures’ or ‘significant symbols’ 
ate ones that we are self-conscious about because we assume that they have 
meaning for the other and shape the ways in which the other relates to us. When 
acting in everyday life we take each other’s perspectives and interpretations of 
actions and this allows us to assess an action in communal terms. 

A central aspect of agency for Mead is the ability to ‘step outside’ of one’s 
self to view ourselves as others see us. This is what Mead referred to as ‘the 
generalized other’. Mead makes a distinction between the ‘T and the ‘Me’ as two 
sides of the self. The ‘T’ is the impulsive aspect of self that contains our novelty 
and creativity; the ‘Me’ is the social side of the self that controls and limits 
behaviour. There is an element of collective memory underpinning the ‘Me’, 
taking materials about the past from the present to formulate an appropriate 
presentation of self to the other. 

As Mead explained: 


you cannot have a subject without an object ... you cannot have a consciousness 
of things unless there are things there of which to be conscious. You cannot 
have bare consciousness which is not consciousness of something. Our 
experience of the self is one which is an experience of a world, of an object. 
The subject does involve the object in order that we may have consciousness 
... the assumption that the very existence of an object, as such, involves the 
existence of a subject to which it is an object. (1936: 167) 


Does Consciousness Exist? 


Is there an ‘entity’ such as consciousness that is distinct from the world of 
our experience, something that is separate from the structure of the world 
itself? The term ‘consciousness’ is an ambiguous one. Consciousness involves 
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a relationship between agency and the world of objects that the agent shares 
within an environment. Mead presents a theory of knowledge as agreement 
based upon the cooperative conduct of thinking individuals. Unless a person 
is choosing to play the role of critic, individuals draw upon the attitude of the 
other in order to make sense of theit own experience. Consciousness is viewed 
by Mead as a field or inner forum, a personal space that allows us to engage in 
self-reflection, in which the individual is the only actor and the only spectator; 
a place in which we ask questions and search for answers. 

The self emerges with our greater understanding of the symbolic situation 
by reflection. When an individual carries out a social action that action involves 
the individual looking at themselves as an object in order to speculate on the 
reaction of others. This is what Mead understands as self-consciousness. Mead 
uses the term ‘mechanism’ to describe self-consciousness in relation to action. 
The mechanism allows the individual to respond by the use of symbols of 
social conduct in the form of ideas in relation to self in a similar fashion to 
the reaction of the other and at the same time this symbolic reflection makes 
the environment dependent upon the actions of the individual human agent. 
The ability to abstract from the behaviour of self and other by the use of 
introspection means that when we encounter a new person in new conditions 
we have some understanding of the situation. Adjustment in our understanding 
of the situation is achieved by a ‘conversation of gestures’ between self and 
other with reference to the object of the action. The understanding and 
internalization of gestures within social processes as conscious meaning is the 
basis of interaction. Such understanding and internalization is also the basis or 
starting point for the creation of new relationships within a field. For Mead it is 
not possible to conceive of the self outside of social experience: 


It is absurd to look at the mind simply from the standpoint of the individual 
human organism; for, although it has its focus there, it is essentially a social 
phenomenon; even its biological functions are primarily social. (1934: 133). 


The framework of self is cognitive, constituted as a structure of internalized 
attitudes and concomitant feelings in which there is a realization of the other 
in one’s self. There are, however, aspects of our behaviour that do not arouse 
the same response in ourselves that they do in others, such as in the case of 
emotional attitudes. This is because the self is similar to the monad in Leibniz’ 
work ({1714] 1991) — each self is like a mirror that reflects on the world from a 
slightly different perspective because we each have a different relational pattern 
with the other. It is this degree of social independence that gives rise to ethical 
problems with social relationships. 

The ‘T was identified by Parsons as the agency of the self, while the ‘Me’ was 
seen as the conception of the self from the point of view of the other. This 
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division of the self allows the agent to have a socialized conception of its own 
subjectivity in more objective terms, allowing a person to evaluate their actions 
and intentions from an outsider’s perspective. 

Another key aspect of agency for Parsons is derived from W. I. Thomas’ 
concepts of ‘recognition’ and ‘definition of the situation’ — to have recognition 
suggests Parsons ‘is to be the object of moral respect on the part of others 
whose opinion is valued’ ({1940] 1954a: 58). Loss of respect is seen by Parsons 
as a severe blow to an individual. Ways of behaving within social relationships 
are seldom random but guided and it is this guidance that provides social 
relationships with a degree of stability. Normative patterns are based upon 
common moral sentiments that help to define social relationships as legitimate. 
Such patterns can become institutionalised as expected ways of behaving within 
a social relationship. If people behave in ways that are not expected then others 
in the relationship will notice and feel negative about the behaviours they have 
observed. The performance of any social role is evaluated by other parties in the 
relationship and effective performance will be rewarded by a person becoming 
recognized as a ‘good student’, an ‘efficient worker’ or whatever. Occupational 
achievement on the basis of an individual’s ability forms the basis for ranking 
and status. For Parsons, then, an individual’s self-interest is served by enjoying 
favourable attitudes from others. 

There are, Parsons explains, occasions when the social system is poorly 
integrated and individuals can be expected to do incompatible things. Recognition 
is no longer given to what were once regarded as achievements or individuals 
are not rewatded for what they have achieved and this poor integration can 
potentially become a conflict situation (Parsons [1940] 1954a: 67). Parsons 
summarizes his own ‘paradigm of social interaction’ in the following terms: 


Its focus is a social system generated by and composed of the interaction of units 
which are ‘behaving organisms’, personalities, or various levels of collectivity. 
Acting units, however, are always involved in cultural systems, which express, 
symbolize, order, and control human orientations through patterned meaning 
systems consisting of both codes of meaning and specific combinations of 
symbols in particular contexts. ({1968] 1977: 163) 


An interaction system includes: 
* interacting units with agency 
* aprocess of interaction that is ordered or patterned 


* acode that shapes the orientation of the agents and the interaction itself 
* an environment in which the interaction takes place. 
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There is for Parsons a ‘double contingency’ to interaction: the preferred 
outcome to any interaction is dependent upon the successful understanding and 
manipulation of the objects within the environment, including the actions of the 
other agents present making interaction conditional on the actions of others. In 
order to reduce the possibilities for instability within interaction there is a need 
for a shared normative order that guides or stabilizes action by establishing a 
distinction between desirable and undesirable courses of action. All culture for 
Parsons is concerned to some degree with providing guidance to action. Culture 
mediates between the individual human agent and the wider society. It is a set 
of symbolic resources that provides individuals with the information they need 
to sense or imagine outcomes in order to practice. Parsons gives the example of 
language, which he views as central to culture: within any language there will be 
a code which provides the distinction between correct and incorrect forms of 
speech. Speakers are free to say whatever they wish but if they do not conform 
to the code they will not be understood. As Crossley suggests: 


In linguistic communication, for example, the meaning of words and utterances 
is only discernible when they are correctly sequenced and when the temporal 
continuities between them are correctly identified. (1996: 38) 


Parsons was concerned with attempting to understand the subjective experience 
of the human agent. Although Parsons uses the term actor rather than agent, 
individual or person, nevertheless what is distinctive about the ‘actor’ is that 
it has a strategic capacity (agency) and the greater the available resources 
for action the greater the strategic capacity will be. In addition, Parsons also 
makes it clear that the actor can be an organization or ‘collective actor’, people 
working together, sharing resources, sharing a common culture with a shared 
goal or objective. Action can also be constrained by moral authority within a 
community and the imposition of sanctions. The legitimacy of such sanctions 
and the moral authority that underpins sanctions are open to criticism and can 
become viewed as lacking legitimacy. Internalization of values is not enough 
to ensure that people will conform. Internalized values are often too general 
to suggest specific behaviours and resources should be used within any given 
circumstance and the agent has to innovate and decide. Parsons assumes that 
language creates our subjectivity but at the same time language is created by 
human agency and as such can always be revised. Knowledge is grounded in 
subjectivity shaped by the individual experience and because our experiences are 
very different our knowledge of the world is also very different and differing 
viewpoints are the norm. 

Parsons explains that language enters the subjectivity of the individual when 
they reflect upon the experience they have had. Language allows the agent to 
frame the experience and formulate an interpretation and understanding, Even 
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if an agent wants to challenge or reject the common value system they have to 
articulate their critique to themselves and others using a shared language. 

In 1978 Gatthoff published the correspondence between Alfred Schutz 
and Talcott Parsons. What comes across very clearly is that for both Schutz 
and Parsons language is central to our understanding of subjectivity and 
intersubjectivity. Thinking takes place by the use of the shared social resource 
of language in which a speaker has to draw upon the rules of language in order 
to be understood. Alfred Schutz described Parsons’ theory of social action as 
a theory that ‘represents real progress in the evolution of the methodology 
of the social sciences’ (Gatthoff 1978: 8). Schutz identifies that the frame of 
reference for Parsons is subjective, in that it deals with phenomena as they 
appear from the point of view of the actor. Parsons’ unit of reference might 
be the actor but it is not the person’s physical organism but ‘ego’ or ‘self’ 
that is of interest to Parsons, with ‘the actor’s body [regarded as] part of the 
situation of action as is the external environment’ (Gatthoff 1978: 14). Schutz 
explains how for Parsons ‘norms do not realize themselves automatically but 
only through action’ (Gatthoff 1978: 17). But this raises the question of how 
unit acts ate ‘technically joined in a system of actio’ (Gatthoff 1978: 18). Unit 
acts, which Schutz understands to be actual physical concrete acts conducted by 
individuals, ‘combine to comprise more and more complex concrete systems of 
action. As greater levels of complexity are attained: “an isolation of descriptive 
aspects” may take place’ (Gatthoff 1978: 18). Schutz identifies two forms of 
such descriptive aspects, the relational and the aggregational: the relational is 
derived from Max Weber and involves the interpretation of the acts and action 
systems of different individuals under the scheme of social relationships; the 
ageregational involves interpreting the individual as a ‘theoretically relevant kind 
of person’ with ‘particular character traits, particular attitudes and, going one 
step further, in describing pluralities of actors as groups’ (Gatthoff 1978: 18). 

The unit act is understood as an actual physical concrete act conducted by 
an individual. The end result is a “‘web” of interwoven strands of the integrated 
system of action into concretely separable threads’ (Gatthoff 1978: 18). For 
Schutz, Parsons develops a convincing analytical theory of social action that 
attempts to explain how a plurality of actors become mutually oriented to 
each other’s action, in that the action scheme is also a framework of analytical 
elements that has a different meaning from the description of the concrete 
act. The analytical level of the scheme is the central framework of the causal 
explanation of action and is based upon a subjective reference in that it involves 
a teal process in the mind of the actor. 

In Social Structure and Personality (1964a) Parsons was concerned with the 
relationship between agency and structure or the personality and social system. 
Agency and personality are found within a physical organism that has a need for 
food and so forth. The structure of the personality is constructed through our 
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interactions with others in social situations via the internalization of normative 
patterns and engagement with social objects. Parsons outlines his view in the 
following terms: 


while the main content of the structure of the personality is derived from 
social systems and culture through socialization, the personality becomes an 
independent system through its relation to its own organism and through the 
uniqueness of its own life experience; it is not a mere epiphenomenon of the 
structure of the society. (1964a: 82) 


Parsons (1964a: 302) rejects emanationist theories of human behaviour; in 
other words he rejects theories based upon or derived from a transcendent 
principle, a first reality or first principle from which all subsequent values are 
derived. For Parsons when attempting to explain the early stages of personality 
development the important issue is not explaining how a person comes to 
accept the ‘right’ values but how a person comes to accept any values. Social 
actions can be viewed as discrete and particularized acts on either side of an 
interaction process. Human agents have intentions which underpin the social 
actions they choose to engage in, and such intentions, argues Parsons, contain 
contingency (what one agent wants to do with another) and generalization (an 
understanding of a sanction system, what is and is not commonly regarded 
as acceptable behaviour). Generalization is acquired through the processes 
of socialization. However, it is important to stress that socialization is not 
homogenization; the socialization process also involves the ability to identify 
ourselves and differentiate ourselves from the other. 

Parsons looks at how Freud’s concept of the superego could be incorporated 
into the action frame of reference. Parsons developed Freud’s conception of 
the superego beyond a set of moral rules acting as a constraint upon behaviour. 
The superego in Parsons’ work can be viewed as a storage place for value 
otientations which the agent can choose to make use of in attempting to 
adjust their actions to make a more effective use of the situation. Superego 
is seen by Parsons as the regulation of instinctual needs by moral standards; 
the superego represents the internalization of moral values as an important 
aspect of the structure of human agency. The superego is a constitutive part of 
the personality and is directly linked to the normative culture of the society in 
which the individual was brought up. Parsons identifies a parallel between the 
concept of the superego and Durkheim’s observation that the human agent is a 
member of society and as such recognizes that a condition of that membership 
is an obligation to consider the ‘orientation common to the society’ of which 
they are a member before they choose to act. Moral authority is not an external 
coercion but a set of internalized values that become an aspect of the agent’s 
personality. A social system is an interaction between two or more agents, the 
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interaction of personalities. People are then viewed by Parsons as ‘agents for 
other agents’ (1964a: 186). The two human agents must have a meaning for 
each other in an emotional sense, such as attraction or aversion, which Parsons 
labels cathexis. Also, how one agent chooses to position themselves to the other 
is an evaluation. The social system is then a product of a common culture in 
that no stable interaction is possible without these three modes of orientation: 
recognition of the other, cathexis and evaluation. This mutuality of interaction 
is stabilized and interaction mediated by a shared system of meanings that 
constitute a common culture such as language or some other standardized code 
that others can decode. We come to understand the other by reference to a 
wider set of learned or internalized beliefs and attitudes which define how the 
other is expected to behave. This cultural element of Parsons’ general theory of 
action has a central place in his understanding of integration. 

Kinship has a central role to play at a cultural level in providing the conditions 
necessary for social life to be maintained. It is kinship that is responsible for the 
transmission of cultural patterns from one generation to the next. Identification 
also involves the internalization of a set of expectations in relation to the 
performance of a given role or a general role pattern. The father, for example, 
has a symbolic significance within the cultural system. Within this identification 
process a boy’s father becomes a role model in terms of how to perform as a 
father in another family. The father is treated as a symbol rather than an object. 
The symbol allows the child to generalize from their own experience to wider 
generic types of relationships they encounter. 

Parsons’ aim in Social Structure and Personality was to provide a comprehensive 
map of intersubjectivity through a notion of practice. A central element of 
agency for Parsons is consciousness and the agent has to be conscious of 
something, in particular people and social objects that are given significance or 
‘intended’ by the agent. The Parsonian concept of ‘orientation’ is concerned 
with coming to terms with the world beyond consciousness which is accessed 
by an appreciation of the standpoint of the other who shares the same code, set 
of cultural symbols or shared meaning. For Parsons the agents experience the 
world as an intersubjective world. The symbolic code or culture allows a person 
to gain a degree of how the other experiences consciousness. 

Parsons accepts that reflecting on the meaning and significance of why an 
individual behaves in a particular way is a private and personal affair but many 
of our behaviours are forms of practice which are guided by a moral code or 
other shared principles. The superego provides the human agent with a guide 
for social action so that action becomes the ‘guided doing’ of practice. It is an 
understanding of our own intentionality and recognizing the guided element in 
our own behaviours that allows the agent to move towards an understanding 
of the consciousness of the other. For Parsons, the superego places an 
understanding of social relations at the centre of the subjective understanding 
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of intention and allows the agent to suggest that an understanding of self and 
personal intentionality is also an understanding of the other. In Parsons’ scheme, 
societies operate in and through the intersubjective actions and reactions of 
human agents, and our understanding of social action on the human socio- 
cultural level is only possible if we are active participants in systems of socially 
interactive behaviour, related to the needs of other agents. 

The scheme of pattern variables was devised by Parsons to explain the 
process by which choices that human agents make are arrived at. However, 
the self versus collectivity pattern variable was particularly important and 
particularly problematic for Parsons. An individual human agent’s self- 
otientation is independent of membership of any collectivity while a collective 
otientation is defined in terms of our membership commitments. The superego 
is viewed by Parsons as a mechanism that interconnects self and collectivity, 
ot interconnects the social system with the personality that allows ‘complex 
adjustment to changing situations which occur continually in the course of 
social processes’ (1964a: 186). 

These processes of becoming, learning the appropriate forms of orientation 
and so on operate for Parsons in the constitution of the very materiality of the 
human agent, in the principle which simultaneously forms and regulates the 
person into a member of the society. When these adjustive processes break 
down the individual can feel a sense of anomie or even experience mental 
health problems. Individuals make choices from a range of alternatives available 
to them. All choices that people make involve drawing upon some criteria of 
selection and the most important source of such criteria is to be found in the 
normative order of society, transmitted by what Parsons refers to as the ‘agents 
of socialization’ (1964a: 186). All human societies have a culture which contains 
a range of symbolic systems, values and cognitive patterns. The value system is 
viewed as a resource that can be used to inform our orientation to action and 
evaluation of an action by giving us an idea of what is desirable for the society. 
The value system is an evaluative set of integrated cognitive conceptions for the 
evaluation of a social action which includes the values of the person who shares 
the value system. However, as Parsons explains, ‘Crucial as social values are in 
the dynamics of the social system, in the nature of the case they cannot be the 
sole determinants of processes in the society’ (1964a: 297). The functioning 
of the social system depends in the last analysis on the actions of the human 
individual (Parsons 1964a: 282). 

Por Alfred Baldwin, Parsons viewed the personality as ‘an interdependent 
set of need-dispositions, internalized social objects, role expectations and 
values’ but, claims Baldwin, ‘he unfortunately says something quite different 
whenever he is explicit on the matter’ (1961: 157). The need disposition is an 
essential component of the personality and consists of a performance and a 
satisfaction. Baldwin argues that Parsons emphasized some important features 
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of personality neglected by psychologists at the time, in particular ‘the way 
a person’s behaviour has consequences on other people whose reactions 
eventually feedback to cause changes in the person’ (1961: 190). This strength 
in Parsons’ analysis was later to form the basis of Giddens’ conception of the 
‘double hermeneutic’. 

Parsons started to use the AGIL acronym from the mid-1950s onwards to 
describe the four systemic necessities of the social system: adaptation, goal 
attainment, integration and latency, or pattern maintenance. Adaptation is the 
ability of the social system to work together with the environment, gathering 
distribution of resources from nature and so on. Goal attainment is the ability 
of the social system to set goals and make decisions about common societal 
intentions. Integration is the coordination of the social system around values, 
otientations and norms and finally, latency, or pattern maintenance, is where 
Parsons looks at organizations such as religious organizations or community 
groups that mediate belief systems and values within the social system. 

In Family, Socialization and Interaction Process (Parsons and Bales 1955) Parsons 
attempts to incorporate Freud’s theory of psycho-sexual development into the 
AGIL conceptualization. This attempt is not wholly convincing and Parsons 
often has to stretch the conceptual meaning of his terms beyond what is 
considered reasonable. In later works Parsons (1964a, [1968] 1977) is much less 
ambitious but much more convincing, Here his focus is on the acquisition of 
values via intersubjectivity rather than attempting to link specific motivations to 
specific pattern variables. 

Parsons argues that the mother has a central role to play as an agent 
transmitting expectation to the child, providing a link to the family and the 
wider social system by describing behaviours and ideas that are acceptable and 
enhancing the integration of the child’s personality. The need disposition is 
libido-driven, claims Baldwin, and understood by Parsons as the need to find 
‘pleasure in gratifying states’ (Baldwin 1961: 179). Therefore values and role 
expectations are seen as integrating forces acting upon need dispositions. 
The child is continuously reminded of what is acceptable until it becomes 
internalized and new ideas and guidance are presented to the child: 


The essence of a system of action, then, is that it consists of motivational or 
need-disposition units each with its differentiated goals, interests and sentiments 
but bound together with other units by serving the interests of the same value 
patterns, each of which mobilizes a plurality of different motivational types or 
units. Seen in personality terms, these value systems are strategically the most 
important properties of internalized social objects. (Parsons and Bales 1955: 167) 


Parsons appears to suggest that in the process of socialization the child does 
not simply learn their own role and some of the attitudes of the other but rather 
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internalizes the attitudes, the other’s understanding of their orientation towards 
themselves and an understanding of the need dispositions of all members of 
the social system: 


The internalized personality establishment, therefore, though originally built up 
through the experiencing of functions performed for ego by an alter can from 
then on always serve as an agency of the performance of the same functions 
either in return for alter or in the role of alter for ego himself. (Parsons and 
Bales 1955: 74) 


However, this is not to suggest that all people share and internalize the same set 
of common values within a social system, rather some individuals have one set 
of values and other individuals have a different set of values. What the process 
of socialization gives us is an understanding of the values and beliefs of the 
other and the roles individuals perform allow for the intersection of values. In 
Parsons’ analysis orientation suggests choice or selection — the agent chooses 
to draw upon categories of thought and ideas. The pattern variables, however, 
should not be viewed as Kantian a priori. The concept of integration is not 
the same as the concept of identification or assimilation. People have a variety 
of reasons for performing the same social role and the integration of roles 
cannot be taken to mean that that people are joined together by emotional ties 
or that they all think the same. Interaction is built upon the performance of the 
tasks and discourse or exchange of ideas. The agent can never be sure if their 
orientation is shared, all they can do is to review their understanding in the light 
of the response of the other: 


The process tended to move qualitatively from a relative emphasis on attempting 
to solve problems of orientation (‘what is it’) to attempts to solve problems of 
evaluation (how do we feel about it’) and subsequently to attempts to solve 
ptoblems of control (‘what shall we do about it’). Concurrent with these 
transitions, the relative frequencies of both negative reactions (disagreement, 
tension, and antagonism), and positive reactions (agreement, tension release, 


and showing solidarity) tends to increase. (Parsons et al. 1953: 141) 


We note joking and laughter so frequently at the end of meetings that they might 
almost be taken as a signal that the group has completed what it considers to 
be a task effort and is ready for disbandment or a new problem. (Parsons et al. 
1953: 143) 


For Parsons orientation is learned but symbolism can be misunderstood 
and symbols manipulated. Through learning the agent can change and may 
come to review the values that they hold and the perception that they have 
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of the other. However, the motivation behind orientation is to be found in 
the possible consequences of the absence of orientation; without orientation 
the human agent would have to live in disorder and uncertainty. There is a 
degree of complementarity or “double contingency’ when choosing to engage 
in orientation. The agent and other cannot enter into any social relationship 
with a shared set of expectations. The pattern variables provide guidance to the 
agent about the situation. However, there is an issue here: do the dichotomies 
of the pattern variables exist outside of the head of the agent? People have 
different perceptions of the world, based upon different need dispositions and 
fulfil their role requirements in different ways meaning that integration is never 
a smooth process. 

David Walsh (1972: 61) states that concrete human individuals have been 
excluded from the social system. In his critique of Parsons, Walsh argues that 
the social system is an ordered and self-maintaining entity and that for the 
functionalist the social world is ‘a system of interconnected social phenomena 
organised through the agency of a common normative framework’ and that 
this common normative framework ‘fails to come to grips with the character of 
social meaning in relationship to social action’ (1972: 56). Parsons’ explanation 
of how the social system operates draws upon an inappropriate ‘biological 
analogy’ of the system as an organism functioning within an environment. 
Parsons does not explain how the ‘social actors’ within the social system 
recognize their roles or perform them, recognize rules, understand how to 
deploy the rules, develop expectations, recognize the expectations of others 
or share meanings. It is unclear from where the pattern variables are derived, 
ot how they are employed by the ‘social actors’ in any given situation. Parsons 
assumes ‘consensual agreement’ but does not explain it. For Walsh, “The 
reification of the social system is complete then, in the Parsonian model, since 
“concrete human individuals” have been excluded from it’ (1972: 61). 

Por Walsh a phenomenological approach, informed by George Herbert 
Mead’s conceptions of self and intersubjectivity, provides a significantly more 
convincing alternative to Parsons’ approach. Parsons approach lacks ‘an analysis 
of processes of action and interaction’ (Walsh 1972: 69). In this phenomenological 
approach common-sense meanings are intersubjective and ‘subject to continuous 
reinterpretation through the practices of everyday decision-making on the part 
of interactants within the context of such settings’ (Walsh 1972: 64). The social 
order for Walsh is ‘an order negotiated in terms of a self-organizing framework 
of meaning (self-organizing, that is, in terms of the interpretive activities of 
the members of society)’ (1972: 65). If we want to understand the roles that 
people adopt of the social structure, “we need to examine members’ everyday 
categorizations of how things hang together in terms of their implicit assumptions 
about what everybody knows’ (Walsh 1972: 65). 
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What Walsh takes from Mead’s discussion of intersubjectivity is the 
significance of ‘taking the role of the other’. The ‘social actor’ can only ever 
come to terms with their self (the ‘T’) through reflection, on the subjective 
experience of a ‘we-relationship’. The “‘T” is dependent upon the intersubjective 
experience of “self” and “other”, it is not determined by the “other” (Walsh 
1972: 66). Moreover, “The understanding of an act requires the placement of it 
within the meaning-context to which it belongs’ (Walsh 1972: 66). 

In response to Walsh, a reading of Parsons will show that all humans have 
agency but social systems and normative orders do not. If social systems and 
normative orders do exhibit what appears to be agency it is only because of the 
actions of the individuals performing roles and making decisions. The important 
question is how do the ‘social actors’ within the social system come to recognize 
their roles and perform them. For Parsons the self is a ‘social self’ existing 
with and for others, human agents for Parsons are necessarily intersubjective. 
Through play children pretend to perform other roles, putting themselves in 
the position of the other, looking at the world from the perspective of the 
other, and come to appreciate difference in perspective. The child comes to 
understand that they are part of a social system with a common aspect of 
their identity. More importantly Walsh ignores Parsons’ engagement with 
Mead, phenomenology and intersubjectivity. If Walsh believes that Parsons’ 
engagement with these ideas is inadequate then he needs to explain why, rather 
than pretend that no such engagement exists. In terms of the biological analogy 
in Parsons’ work that Walsh identifies, people are organisms that live within a 
physical environment and have physiological needs. 

Another critic of Parsons, Mouzelis (1967), rightly points out that the 
pattern variables in Parsons’ analysis refer to the agent’s orientation to the 
situation they find themselves in, to their role relationships and to the values 
that guide their individual action. However, argues Mouzelis, in Parsons’ 
work there is an overemphasis on the integrative role of values. Parsons does 
not investigate what underpins the values, what lies behind them or whose 
interests they serve. Mouzelis acknowledges that the self versus collectivity 
otientation pattern variable points to the existence of antagonistic groups 
within society, with people motivated by their own narrow interests, but there is 
an exaggerated importance given to the integrative nature of values. Mouzelis 
gives the examples of prisons or concentration camps and asks what keeps the 
inmates and guards together. Parsons’ analysis is said to be unable to explain 
such coercive relationships because ‘Parsons puts his faith in the societal value 
system as an effective check to self-orientation ... as a kind of divine providence 
caring for the welfare of all’ (Mouzelis 1967: 156). Whatever the value of his 
interests, Parsons’ attempt to provide a general theory of action is described by 
Mouzelis as ‘obscure, partial [and] ... completely inadequate to serve as a guide 
to research’ (1967: 178). 
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In a later text Mouzelis (1995: 4) argues that the major weakness of Parsons’ 
work is its ‘oversystemic character’, in other words his overemphasis of the 
systemic aspects of the social system to the detriment of agency. In addition, 
at the level of individual social action Parsons is said to have failed to develop 
a theory of interaction. Moreover, at the macro level of his analysis ‘agents 
tend to disappear entirely’ (Mouzelis 1995: 5). There is an underemphasis on 
actors or agency and in particular collective actors, which gives the impression 
that relations within social systems are ‘smooth and harmonious’ because of 
the social system’s adaptive capacity. Unlike interpretative sociologies that 
call attention to the complicated ways in which human agents draw upon and 
apply their social skills to achieve social interaction, there is no account within 
Parsons’ work of how ‘micro actors and encounters relate to the constitution, 
reproduction and transformation of larger collectivities’ (Mouzelis 1995: 20). 

Parsons’ subsystems within the social system (his AGIL scheme) do not refer 
to groups or agents, suggests Mouzelis, but rather the AGIL scheme is composed 
of ‘institutionalized norms that are analytically grouped together because they 
contribute to one of the social system’s four functional requirements’ (1995: 
76). Parsons provides a reified and teleological account of how societies are 
reproduced. Hence, suggests Mouzelis, human agents in Parsons’ analysis are 
‘endlessly rehearsing their roles without ever acting’ (1995: 77). 

It is unclear, suggests Mouzelis, how ‘incompatibilities’ are experienced by 
agents within Parsons’ social system or what the agents can or will do about 
these ‘incompatibilities’: ‘incompatibilities between institutional parts cannot be 
articulated with actors’ strategies and struggles’ (Mouzelis 1995: 95). 

Mouzelis draws a parallel between Durkheim and Parsons in this respect: 
‘Durkheim arguing that the collective conscience is both constraining and 
external to individual consciences — without explaining how the conscience 
collective is formed and whose interest it serves — is a clear case of institutional 
whole-participant functionalism’ (1995: 128). Parsons is said to faithfully follow 
Durkheim, in that he starts the analysis with an assumption about core values 
and demonstrates how these values are internalized as normative expectations 
but without explaining how the core values emerged in the first instance or how 
they are propagated and maintained. Finally because the ‘relatively autonomous 
agents’ are not present in Parsons’ analysis: ‘there is no explanation for the 
stability or transformation of social wholes other than by reference to social 
needs as “causes”, or to “hidden codes” (Mouzelis 1995: 130). 

It is an error to suggest that Durkheim does not provide an account of 
the link between individual representation and collective representations, or 
individual ideas and actions and common beliefs or values. Chapter 1 of The Rules 
of the Sociological Method (Durkheim 1938: 9) explains how the conscience 
collective, by which Durkheim means common perception, emerges from the 
actions of individual people who observe and make expectations of other 
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people’s behaviours. According to Durkheim when expectations of other 
people’s behaviours echo a common sentiment, this feeling of a common 
sentiment comes to exercise a feeling of being a constraint that is external to 
us as individuals. 

In a similar fashion, Dennis Wrong (1961) argues that Parsons has an over- 
socialized conception of ‘man’, in that Parsons uses the process of socialization 
and an unstated conception of internalization of values. The person lacks 
agency in Parsons’ conception of the world and is merely conditioned into 
a conformist set of shared norms and values. This view of the absence of 
agency in Parsons’ work is found in a range of critiques of Parsons’ work. In 
his ‘Parsons Primer’, Harold Garfinkel notes that ‘for Parsons the study of 
social organizations of concerted action consists of the study of the ways in 
which the social structures which consists [sic] of numbers of sociologically 
typified persons in sociologically typified territories with typified distributions 
and typified relationships between them all governed by typified rules are so 
conceived as to attend their related character’ (1960: 64). Parsons, for example, 
was interested mainly in the conditions that make social action possible, not in 
people acting, as such. This latter point was also explored by Kilminster (1998: 
chs 2, 4 and 5). 

Anthony Giddens develops a similar set of criticisms of Parsons’ view of the 
person, suggesting that ‘human agents seem to elude the grasp of his scheme: 
the stage is set, the scripts written, the roles established, but the performers 
are curiously absent from the scene’ (1979: 253). According to Giddens (1976) 
Garfinkel’s view that the person in Parsons’ analysis is an unthinking cultural 
dupe is a correct assessment. Although Parsons uses the term ‘voluntaristic’ 
to describe his action frame of reference he identifies voluntarism with the 
‘internalization of values’ and ‘need dispositions’ which together constitute 
what Giddens refers to as Parsons’ consensus universal, a set of shared values 
that underpin the motivating elements of the individual personality; such a 
shared set of values generates sameness in all individuals and prevents creativity 
from emerging in the character of the individual; as such there is no agency in 
Parsons’ conception of the human individual: “The stage is set, but the actors 
only perform according to scripts which have already been written out for them 
... [people] do not appear ... as skilled and knowledgeable agents’ (Giddens 
1976: 16-17). 

In addition, argues Giddens, the action frame of reference and the social 
system are largely used in a descriptive manner by Parsons with the concept of 
function providing the explanation within the analysis. Giddens also contrasts 
Parsons’ approach with George Herbert Mead who is said to present a more 
coherent approach to self because, unlike Parsons, Mead explained how the child 
acquired knowledge of self from acquiring knowledge of others in the context 
of a language game that allowed the child to differentiate itself from the other. 
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Self-understanding, including the understanding of private mental experiences, 
was intrinsically connected to the understanding of others by drawing upon 
language. We come to understand what is distinctive about ourselves because 
of our ability to make use of the social, symbolic, sign system character of 
language. The definition of the self is a ‘skilled accomplishment’ of actors. This 
process is described by Giddens as ‘the very ontological condition of human 
life in society as such’ (1976: 19). 

There are several reasons why Parsons’ approach is limited in Giddens’ view: 
Parsons’ reduction of human agency to the ‘internalization of values’; the failure 
to view social life as something which is ‘actively constituted’ by the actions of 
human agents; the limited understanding of power as a ‘transformative capacity’ 
ot ‘capabilities’ of human agency within society; the failure to recognize the 
‘negotiated character’ of values; and finally the inability to view differing 
interpretations of the world as based upon conflicting interests. 

However, when one looks at the relationship between agency and structure 
in Giddens’ 1976 text, with its emphasis on all interaction involving some form 
of communication, the processes of power and moral relations, one is struck 
by the similarities with Parsons’ account rather than the differences. ‘Speech’ 
constitutes action and interaction, and presupposes an active speaking human 
agent, while ‘language’ is assumed to constitute a structure of rules and routines 
that exists only because it is known to the speakers. Although language is a 
product of the actions of a community of speakers, it was not the invention of 
any one speaker nor was its creation the intended outcome of people choosing 
to speak to each other. Although accepting that social life is not like a language, 
for Giddens the relationship between speech and language provides us with 
an indication of how social life is reproduced by human agents. Reasonable 
conduct, for example, 


depends upon more or less diffusely integrated patterns of belief which actors 
refer to in order to derive principled explanations of each other’s conduct ... 
‘mutual knowledge’, which refers to the interpretative schemes whereby actors 
constitute and understand social life as meaningful; this can be distinguished 
from what I shall call “common sense’, which can be regarded as comprising a 
more ot less articulated body of theoretical knowledge that can be drawn upon 
to explain why things are as they are, or happen as they do, in the natural and 
social worlds. Commonsense beliefs typically underpin the mutual knowledge 
which is brought to any encounter by participants. (Giddens 1976: 115) 


A few pages later Giddens provides a summary of his position: 


practices are the situated doings of a subject, can be examined with regard to 


intended outcomes, and may involve an orientation towards securing a response 
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or range of responses from another or others; structures, on the other hand, 
have no specific socio-temporal location, are characterised by the ‘absence of a 
subject’, and cannot be framed in terms of a subject-object dialectic. (1976: 119) 


Holmwood argues that Parsons’ understanding of the action frame of reference 
is based upon a conception of orientation towards a normative order which is 
based upon the ‘mutual interlocking of expectations and sanctions’ which is 
one of the ‘deepest fundamentals of the action frame of reference’ (1996: 70). 
However, Parsons’ approach is said to be unsuccessful in its own terms as he 
understands systems of interaction in terms of a theoretical understanding of 
‘perfect integration’ from which threats to the stability of the social system, 
such as ‘strains’ or ‘disturbances’ can be identified. However, no such consensus 
exists within the system and because Parsons assumes that ‘strains’ and 
‘disturbances’ do not emerge from within the system he is unable to explain 
the motives of deviants whose actions generate the needs for sanctions to 
maintain systematic stability. Parsons explains orientation to action in terms 
of the internalization of value standards which are theoretically incorporated 
within the action frame of reference and the expediency of individual human 
agents which are residual or not conceptually incorporated as part of the action 
frame of reference. The emergence of ‘strains’ and ‘disturbances’ is explained 
in Parsons’ conceptual scheme by the invention and use of additional or 
‘residual categories’ that are not theoretically part of his conceptual scheme. 
The reliance on residual categories is a ‘sign of the breakdown’ of Parsons’ 
theoretical system, argues Holmwood (1996: 34). Alexander’s neo-functionalist 
approach is also criticized on the same grounds. Holmwood suggests that for 
Alexander (1984) equilibrium is a reference point for the functionalist analysis 
but not for the individuals within the system; as such this is an appeal to residual 
categories which remain inadequately explained. Mutual knowledge as the basis 
for a normative order of meaning and cultural values is ‘not corrigible’, argues 
Holmwood (1996: 117), in that individual human agents have no reason to 
follow such an obligation. 

For Holmwood (1996) Parsons was unable to overcome the dualism that 
he set out in The Structure of Social Action (1937), the dualism of ‘structure’ and 
‘action’ and the dualism between ‘system’ and ‘environment’. As Holmwood 
explains: ‘what is “structure” and what is “action”, cannot be given in advance 
of addressing the particular explanatory problems that have given rise to 
the divisions’ (1996: 79). Although The Structure of Social Action identifies the 
explanatory failure of approaches that separate ‘action’ from ‘structure’, that 
basic division remains within Parsons’ action frame of reference. 

First, the dualisms of ‘action’ and ‘structure’ and so on provide a familiar 
conceptual starting point for Parsons’ reader in that these concepts allow the 
reader to understand how Parsons moves beyond them. If Parsons had attempted 
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to successfully integrate the individual’s motive and intention to action within the 
normative order of the social system without the skill or ability to think and act 
otherwise in the way that Holmwood suggests would be conceptually more hygienic 
then Parsons would be guilty of taking action out of the action frame of reference 
as Giddens suggests. George Herbert Mead is not mentioned in Holmwood’s 
critique of Parsons which is a shame because Mead is used to show how the 
individual agent has the freedom and creativity of the ‘T to think of the world and 
their place within it otherwise. The ‘Me’ provides the guidance on practice allowing 
the agent to put themselves in the position of the other, adopting the point of view 
of the generalized other rooted in the normative order, to reflect upon the possible 
consequences of their actions. This form of reflection will never be perfect in that 
there will always be unforeseen consequences of the actions taken as the other will 
always have different interests and differing interpretations of what they think 
they are observing, 

Holmwood raises the question of what is the source of an individual’s 
uniqueness given that our ideas are social in nature for Parsons. How does the 
individual human agent develop a capacity for autonomous thought? Does this 
motivation to act otherwise have its origin in residual factors that are extra social? 
In Parsons’ analysis the ‘I’ is the source of all the human agent’s innovative and 
new behaviour and accounts for social actions that cannot be explained by the 
performance of a role. The understanding of the ‘Me’ in Mead’s analysis is 
very clear: it is the construction of what an individual agent believes to be the 
attitudes of most others. However, the ‘T is not without problems in Mead’s 
conception of self. In particular, activation of the ‘T’ is unpredictable and the 
human agent does not experience the activation of the ‘T’ until an event has 
passed into memory. But the ‘T is activated by the attitudes of others in relation 
to the actions of the agent, particularly when there is a difference or conflict 
between the interests, however defined by the individual themselves and that of 
others. This difference of opinion can take place because of differing interests 
between individual and other, or because interaction is taking place between 
people who have differing backgrounds, possibly in terms of race, gender, social 
class, disability status, age, sexuality, experience and so forth — the list is endless. 
There is always a link between an individual identity and a collective identity, no 
person is an island and the wider society does impose ideas and standards upon 
us. When we come actoss a behaviour that differs from our own we engage 
in a dialogue within ourselves which can result in us changing our opinion or 
identifying fault in the other. In addition, if we find ourselves exceeding or 
falling short of the expectations of others this may lead to a change in attitudes. 
The important point that Parsons takes from Mead is that the uniqueness of 
attitudes and beliefs as motives for action is located in the interpersonal dynamic 
between individual agent and other. Parsons’ individual agent is not a fixed 
entity but often involved in self-interpretation and constantly having to reflect 
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on their own personal experience in relation to the wider cultural conventions, 
practices, stocks of knowledge and so on that they come across. 

This is in contrast to Holmwood, who suggests that Parsons’ conception of 
the individual human agent deciding to adopt one set of ideas or goals through 
normative choices was contradictory because social relations are structured in a 
systematic fashion by the functional requirements of the social system. Parsons 
(1962) developed an alternative view of the subjectivist conception of the 
personality within his conception of ‘institutionalized individualism’ in which 
the individual is viewed in a similar fashion to Gilles Deleuze’s conception of 
subjectivity emerging via the fold; the world outside of our subjective self is 
not completely separate from us, our subjective self is constituted from a range 
of elements, ideas and resources that ate folded into what we understand to 
be our subjective being, For Deleuze ‘folding’ is about the construction of 
our intimate subjectivity. The fold is a covering or barrier for our interior or 
intimate subjectivity that is composed of elements from outside of our interior 
ot intimate subjectivity. The inside then becomes an operation of the outside. 
Elements of the outside world are folded into our sense of self in order for 
us to make sense of ourselves as a self. Parsons’ analysis also shares much with 
Michel Foucault’s understanding of becoming in relation to ‘technologies of 
the self’ and the ‘cultivation of the self’ (Foucault 1988: 43). 

In contrast to what his critics such as Heritage suggest Parsons does not 
assume that the stability of the social system is based upon complete integration 
of all individuals into a common value system: ‘Parsons’s actors ate treated as 
broadly unreflexive with respect to the norms they have internalized. The result 
is that his actors can neither adopt a manipulative or game-like stance towards the 
norms, nor are they capable of the reflection to make a moral choice’ (Heritage 
1984: 111). And in contrast to Alfred Schutz’ point (1978) that Parsons is unable 
to identify the link between an individual’s subjective experience and categories 
within his normative order, Parsons approach is an attempt to incorporate the 
subjective mental processes or ‘atemporal complexes of meaning’ of individual 
agents expressed as values and symbols into the normative order of the wider 
social system. Cultural values and symbols are external to the individual but can 
be incorporated and drawn upon to ‘interpenetrate’ with the definition of the 
situation. The agent’s orientation to action is rooted in the agent’s understanding 
of their own interests, however they choose to define them, in relation to their 
interpretation of the definition of the situation. An individual human agent may 
have a friend and the conception of friendship is a value within a normative 
system but how that individual chooses to define ‘friendship’ together with its 
meaning and significance is personal to them. 

In contrast, the term homo parsoniensis was invented by Francois Bourricaud 
(1981: 100) to establish a new interpretation of the Parsonian view of man 
against the existing view of critics which suggests that Parsons’ action theory 
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is also a systems theory. Bourricaud (1981) argues that Parsons drew upon 
Wolfgang Koehlet’s concept of ‘insight’ which Koehler developed in his 
research into an ape’s ability to solve problems in a way that did not rely on 
conditioning or instinct. Bourricaud’s concept of homo parsoniensis is described 
in the following terms: 


Homo parsoniensis is a responsive being: he feels pleasure and pain — not merely 
in response to physical objects but also in response to his partners ... When we 
say that homo parsomensis makes choices, however, we may also mean that he has 
the capacity to analyse a situation into its elements and then recombine them in 
a new way. (1981: 100-101) 


Honneth (2012) suggests that Parsons uses the concept of recognition in 
relation to the ‘definition of the situation’ to describe and explain how in any 
social situation norms, values, authority, participants’ roles and so forth are 
used to acquite agreement from others in such a way as to make possible social 
cohesion. Conflict is often the result of disputes or misunderstandings over 
what constitutes the appropriate definition of the situation. For Parsons mutual 
recognition also has a central role to play in maintaining solidarity. There is a link 
between individual roles that people perform and social recognition. Recognition 
underpins the motivations that encourage individuals to accept social obligations. 
All people, Parsons argues, are interested in maintaining their feeling of ‘self- 
respect’, which in itself depends upon recognition by others in our interactions 
with them (Parsons 1954: 72; [1949] 1954: 333). For this reason people become 
prompted to focus on securing the social respect of others whom they interact 
with. For this to happen people have to share common standards that allow 
them to identify some aspect of the performance of the role that is worthy 
of respect and then legitimately to grant recognition. One such standard is the 
performance principle. In the economic sphere, for example, money can become 
a token of esteem, the size of a person’s income can become a symbolic means 
of measuring performance and as such acquiring recognition. Therefore within 
the social system it is possible, claims Parsons, to identify normatively integrated 
or morally integrated spheres of recognition. However, this need for recognition 
can lead to conflict rooted in normative uncertainty caused by people attempting 
to impose an interpretation of the normative order that enhances their esteem 
in the eyes of others. Conflict can also arise when individuals feel that they are 
not accorded the recognition that they deserve (Parsons 1964b: 60), especially 
if people feel that there is an absence of ‘genuine standards of fair competition’ 
(Parsons 1964c: 330). Even in the economic sphere entry into professional 
occupations that grant people high status and income is dependent upon success 
in the education system. However, Parsons recognized that not all individuals are 
in a position to take advantage of the opportunities available to them. 
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A central aspect of agency for Parsons is undermining assertions that put at 
risk our individual status. In 1949 Parsons published a paper on Marx’s theory 
of class conflict which illustrates his attention to how society’s members need 
for recognition can lead to conflict based upon a form of ‘moral indignation’ 
or disappointment when the legitimate promise of greater recognition is denied 
(Parsons 1964c: 325-359). 

Social stratification is viewed by Parsons as the differential ranking of 
individuals based upon the evaluation of the individual on the basis of wider 
‘normative orientation’. Parsons’ starting point is the assumption that all social 
behaviour including the actions of governments and complex organizations 
are in the last analysis the actions of individual people. As such, for Parsons 
any system of stratification of class is the product of the actions of individual 
people. There is a tendency for normative patterns of evaluation to be shared 
and to play a role in the integration of individuals within a social system. 
Normative orientation becomes part of the ‘definition of the situation’ and has 
a central role to play in the ‘structuralization’ of social action. Parsons identifies 
six bases for the differential ranking of individuals in value terms: 


* membership of a respected family 
* personal qualities 

* achievements 

* possessions 

* authority 

* power 


The occupational system is for Parsons integrally competitive. If an individual 
is given recognition for occupying a legitimate hold over one or more of these 
bases their status will be enhanced. The stratification system is a product of 
individual people awarding and granting recognition of achievement and 
excelling behavioural standards or similarly identifying inadequacy by the same 
set of normative orientations. 

The economy is not the only sphere where people can gain recognition for 
role performance, the family also provides opportunities to enhance status, for 
example as a ‘good parent’. There is in addition a distinct gender division within 
this normative orientation, as Parsons explained in his work on the father role 
symbol (Parsons 1964d). As I shall more fully explain in the next two chapters, 
in Parsons’ analysis conspicuous consumption has a role to play in recognition, 
status and self-respect arguments which were to be later developed by Bauman, 
Giddens and others. Parsons also anticipated some of the points about the ways 
in which women are judged on the basis of their appearance which were later 
taken up by Naomi Wolf (1990): 
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Women’s interests, and the standards of judgment applied to them, run, in our 
society, far more in the direction of personal adornment and related qualities of 
personal charm than is the case with men. Men’s dress is practically a uniform, 
admitting of very slight play for differentiating tasks, in marked contrast with 
that of women. (Parsons [1940] 1954b: 80) 


Conclusions 


A myth emerged in the 1960s and 1970s that Talcott Parsons’ contribution 
to sociology was inadequate because he had no real grasp or conception of 
human agency in his work. Parsons’ critics ignore his engagement with Mead, 
Cooley, Schutz and even draw upon these authors who are central to Parsons’ 
analysis to criticize Parsons. Parsons’ work contains a coherent account of 
the relationship between agency and structure that needs to be reassessed. 
His aim in writing about agency was to provide a comprehensive map of 
intersubjectivity through a notion of practice. A central element of agency 
for Parsons is consciousness and the agent has to be conscious of something; 
people and social objects are given significance or ‘intended’ by the agent. The 
Parsonian concept of ‘orientation’ is concerned with coming to terms with the 
world beyond consciousness of the individual human agent, which is accessed 
by an appreciation of the standpoint of the other who shares the same code, set 
of cultural symbols or shared meaning. For Parsons the agent experiences the 
world as an intersubjective world. The symbolic code or culture allows a person 
to gain a degree of how the other experiences consciousness. 

Parsons accepts that reflecting on the meaning and significance of why an 
individual behaves in a particular way is a private and personal affair yet many 
of our behaviours are forms of practice which are guided by a moral code or 
other shared principles. The Cartesian Dilemma is not an issue for Parsons as 
his conception of agency includes first a body-subject and second the agent. 
Moreover the agent is always more than simply an idea that we have of them; 
we always understand the agent not as an isolated individual but in relation to 
others. As we have seen in the discussion above, this is what Parsons understood 
as the problem of intersubjectivity. Within his understanding the superego is 
used by Parsons as a mechanism for mutual recognition and understanding as 
the basis of intersubjectivity. The superego provides the human agent with a 
guide for social action so that action becomes the ‘guided doing’ of practice. It is 
an understanding of our own intentionality and recognizing the guided element 
in our own behaviours that allows the agent to move towards an understanding 
of the consciousness of the other. For Parsons, the superego places an 
understanding of social relations at the centre of subjective understanding of 
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intention and allows him to suggest that an understanding of self and personal 
intentionality is also an understanding of the other. 

Once we recognize the significance of Mead’s work this permits a very 
different reading of Parsons. Human subjectivity has an important intersubjective 
element for Parsons in that we experience the social system as an intersubjective 
common space in which the other is a psycho-physical object governed by their 
own motives and intentions, with an orientation that provides guidance for the 
agent’s actions. The social system is composed of an interlocking system of 
roles and taken-for-granted learned assumptions or orientations in which the 
superego allows one human agent to imagine the consciousness of the other. 
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Chapter 5 
Parsons Contra Sociology 


A criticism that is often presented against Parsons is that because of his emphasis 
on integration at the normative level his analysis is unable to account for social 
change and, as Bryan Turner suggests, it is also assumed that ‘social change can 
only be grasped by a theory which has an eye for conflict and contradiction’ 
(1986: 200). 

In The Social System Parsons made the following statement about social change: 


a general theory of the processes of change of social systems is not possible 
in the present state of knowledge ... We do not have a complete theory of the 
processes of change in social systems ... when such a theory is available the 
millennium of social science will have arrived. This will not come in our time 
and most probably never. (1951: 486) 


As societies experienced rapid social change in the 1960s not only did this make 
Parsons’ work markedly unfashionable, it opened up the ideologically motivated 
critique that Parsons was hostile to social change, particularly in relation to 
social justice, inequality, gender and civil rights for oppressed minorities. Parsons 
appeared to stand for all the things that the new social movements of the 1960s 
were opposed to. From these movements a range of distinct ‘critical’ forms of 
sociology emerged, all of which assumed that the underlying unity of social life 
was the result of a system of domination, and they took their starting points 
from a caricature of Parsons’ sociology as a form of analysis that was politically 
conservative, over-solved the problem of order, assumed that society was based 
upon a static conception of a social system, was unable to account for social 
change, had no conception of the individual as a human agent and was hostile to 
enhancing the rights of women and ethnic minorities and unaware of the class 
struggle. The processes of socialization shaped the individual into the acceptance 
of natural life, which in the case of women included their subordination into 
categories of values and practices established by the masculine order. Parsons 
was presented as a middle-aged, middle-class, white, able-bodied, heterosexual 
male who had a vested interest in maintaining the status quo. It was assumed 
that he was opposed to any form of conflict and opposed social movements 
with any form of radical vision for changing American society. It was assumed 
that he was opposed to the women’s movement, the civil rights movement, 
anti-colonial struggles for national liberation and working-class struggles for 
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social justice. However, sociology for Parsons was never part of an optimistic 
vision of progress within liberal capitalism; on the contrary Parsons’ sociology 
was associated with economic and political pessimism about the future of 
liberal democracy in the face of threats from fascism and Soviet Communism. 

According to Robert J. Antonio (2000) in contrast to the New Left and other 
social movements of late 1960s, Talcott Parsons was highly optimistic about 
‘modernization’, and Antonio describes Parsons’ theories as having the imprint 
of the Pax Americana in that for Parsons the United States was the model 
for global development. Although the process of modernization would remain 
uneven as societies developed, there would be convergence of a range of social 
forms into the United States model, including those European societies that 
retained some aristocratic features and communist regimes, which Patsons 
viewed as inherently unstable. 

Arguably Parsons’ clearest statement on social change is found in Societies: 
Evolutionary and Comparative Perspectives (1966) where Parsons presents two 
interconnected processes of change: structural differentiation and long-term 
evolution. It was not uncommon for institutions to interchange functions 
within the social system, such as the family losing its economic functions to 
the more specialized institutions within the economy or its education functions 
to schools, colleges and other specialized education institutions. This is the 
process of structural differentiation. In addition, social systems are moving 
along an evolutionary path; a process that Parsons terms long-term evolution. 
Three concepts are deployed by Parsons to account for long-term evolution: 
differentiation, reintegration and adaptation. All three of these concepts appear 
to demonstrate the social system changing in an effort to adapt better to the 
environment without reference to the actions or motivations of human agents. 

One of the contradictions in Parsons’ work is that he is critical of Herbert 
Spencer in The Structure of Social Action (1937) because Spencer had argued in 
favour of social change as a continuation of biological evolution and described 
this as a ‘natural law’ of social evolution. However, when Parsons attempts 
to account for social change he draws upon what appear to be very similar 
conceptual devises. The difference between Parsons and Spencer is that the 
causative variable is culture and values rather than nature. Taking his starting 
point from Weber’s separation of the Protestant ethic from the spirit of 
capitalism, there is a conceptual segregation of values from norms in Parsons’ 
analysis which allowed Parsons to develop a theory of social change and give 
it the name ‘social evolution’ (Parsons 1966, 1971a). For Parsons the outcome 
of a coming together of values into a more ‘articulated’ value system allowed 
individuals to slowly evolve a greater capacity to live together more capably and 
reliably. 

Parsons also rejected what Antonio describes as the increasing ‘ideological 
pessimism’ about modernization having ‘suddenly come to an end’, and he 
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confidently stated that the idea of “‘postmodern” society’ was ‘decidedly 
premature’ (Parsons 1971a: 142-143). For Antonio, Parsons was never in doubt 
about modernization’s progressive path and doubted ‘that any major part of the 
world will settle into a clearly non-modern pattern of society during the next 
couple of centuries’ (Parsons 1971a: 137). 

Many assume that Parsons wanted societal problems to be solved 
independently of the concrete individual human being’s abilities to think and 
act. This is not the case; social systems strive to achieve consensus but that is 
an active accomplishment. Many things can be classed as ‘systems’ — the solar 
system is a system, computers are systems. Parsons’ understanding of systems 
(and cybernetics) is that a system has a number of inputs and outputs, and a 
mechanism that transforms the input into an output. In the last analysis for 
Parsons it is the actions of the human agent that generate the output from the 
input in the social system. Human agents need a forum to communicate with 
each other, what was later to be described by Habermas and others as the public 
sphere, and consensus was not a foregone conclusion for Parsons but a product 
of action within a social system. 

The Structure of Social Action (1937) and The Social System (1951) were written 
at a time before the democratic self-confidence of the United States of the 
1950s and early 1960s was well established. When the early 1960s came and the 
American way of life was enthusiastically exported to other countries, Parsons’ 
critics appear to have forgotten the citcumstances in which these books were 
conceived and written. Parsons’ motivation was to prevent a political deterioration 
into the less democratic and more authoritarian forms of modernity found 
in Europe at the time of writing, Parsons was seriously concerned with the 
problem of the continuation and stability of liberal modernity. He remained 
a Democrat in the fashion of the New Deal and was of the opinion that free 
market capitalism and Social Darwinism were no longer valid or convincing 
ideologies in the 1960s. If he had lived through the Thatcher-Regan period he 
would have certainly been very critical of such an approach to curing the social 
and economic problems of the day. 


Feminist Critiques 


Talcott Parsons was an adult in the 1920s and lived in a world in which gender 
divisions were very different from those of the twenty-first century. With 
the emergence of the women’s movement sociology came to respond to the 
neglected position of women within debates about the gendered nature of the 
labour market and the domestic division of labour, notably in relation to the 
recruitment of women into the professions. For Holton and Turner (1986) 
Parsons anticipated many of these developments in sociology. First, Parsons 
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was always of the opinion that family and kinship systems were significant in the 
process of self-formation and socialization and had wider significance for the 
performance of the social system. Parsons’ work on mental health issues clearly 
demonstrates that the impact of kinship was not always positive and harmonious. 
Parsons was also aware that women often faced contradictory expectations 
which resulted in women’s greater likelihood of suffering from mental health 
issues (Becker et al. 1954). Sociology textbooks have a tendency to unnecessarily 
demonize Parsons in relation to gender issues. However, what can be said about 
Parsons is that he had a tendency to not identify human agents primarily by 
reference to their gender or sexuality; the roles that people performed were 
identified in an asexual, agendered manner. In contrast to Parsons’ concern 
with the asexual, agendered conception of role, feminist researchers begin with 
the female subject and women’s unique experience at the centre of the analysis. 
Many of Parsons’ critics argue that he assumed that key roles within the social 
system were performed by middle-aged, middle-class, white, heterosexual men, 
but the one exception is when Parsons discusses the role of the family within the 
social system, where he does identify a gendered division of labour. 

One website that is aimed at sociology students aged 16 to 19 years old lists 
the following criticisms of Parsons: 


* Parsons is said to have an idealistic view of the family and in a similar 
fashion to Murdock Parsons assumes that families function well, an 
approach that ignores less ‘happy’ families. 

¢ Parsons see the nuclear family as the ideal type of family and ignores the 
diversity of family forms. 

° Parsons forgets that children create their own personalities — as in the 
social action approach. 

¢ Parsons assumes that the family works in isolation and ignores the 
role of other institutions that facilitate primary socialization, such as 
the significance of paid employment in maintaining the family home. 
(‘Criticisms of Functionalist views of the Family’ 2013) 


This is not an isolated example of how Parsons’ views ate presented. An 
alternative website, aimed at the same audience, states that for Parsons the family 
at is at its most efficient when it operates with a cleat sexual division of labour, 
with the females performing the expressive role and the males performing the 
instrumental role. In addition: 


* Parsons has a tendency to ignore social tensions. 

¢ Parsons approves of and spreads a conservative view of the social world. 

¢ Parsons makes the assumption that the gendered division of labour is 
both natural and inevitable in society. 
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¢ Parsons’ approach ‘condones the subordination of women’. (“Gender 


Inequality Study Guide’ n.d.) 


The Scottish Further Education Unit (SFEU) (2012) has produced a learning 
pack for sociology students entitled Sociology: Understanding Human Society 2 
(Higher). In its evaluation of Parsons the SFRU lists the following points: 


* In Parsons’ work there is a strong emphasis on the positive aspects of 
the family. 

* Parsons’ work is ‘supported by new right thinking, which sees the decline 
of the family and family values as a major contributor to modern social 
problems’. 

* Parsons’ work is focused ‘only on the positive aspects of the family and 
neglecting or simply ignoring the negative aspects. Feminists are highly 
critical of functionalism in its analysis of women and their role within 
the family, particularly in areas such as conjugal roles and reproduction’. 

¢ Parsons’ work has been ‘criticised by Marxists for ignoring the way in 
which capitalism uses the family as a means of exploitation’. 

° Marxist feminists criticize Parsons ‘for ignoring the division of labour within 
capitalism, which has subjected women in industrial society to a subjugated 
conjugal role based on an economic dependence on the male wage’. 

* Finally Parsons is criticized for basing his research and findings on 
‘middle class American families, which was unrepresentative of American 
society, let alone other societies’. 


The SFEU recommends that students go on to read the following sections of 
textbooks that support the views listed: Haralambos and Holborn, Sociology: 
Themes and Perspectives, 5th edn, Collins, Chapter 8; Kirby et al., Sociology in 
Perspective, Heinemann, Chapter 7; Taylor et al., Sociology in Focus, Causeway Press, 
Chapter 7; and Sweeney et al. (eds), Sociology and Scotland: An Introduction, Unity 
Publications, Chapter 7. 

From the discussion in previous chapters it can be seen that to describe 
Parsons as in any way a supporter of the ‘new right’ bears no relationship to 
his work. In addition, Parsons wrote a great deal about gender, sexuality and 
kinship and it is not doing justice to represent this body of work in a list 
of bullet points. As Holton and Turner (1986) tightly point out, Parsons 
looked at kinship (Parsons 1943), the Oedipus complex (Parsons 1953), incest 
taboos (Parsons 1954), the socialisation process (Parsons and Bales 1955), 
psycho-analysis (Parsons 1961), the family (Parsons 1943, 1951, 1971b, 1971c) 
and in addition had a long-term interest in Freud’s work (1974). Rather than 
being a ‘conservative’ or forerunner of the new right, Parsons had an interest in 
inclusion; in The American University Parsons places an emphasis on inclusion: ‘up 
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until recently college-educated women have participated proportionately less in 

gainful employment than college-educated men’ (Parsons and Platt 1973: 166). 
Parsons explains how campaigning by a number of groups has led to a 

greater emphasis on inclusion within the American higher education system: 


The poor and the blacks have already changed the content of undergraduate 
education: witness growing programs and departments in Afro-American 
studies, Third World studies, courses and programs on women, and so on. Such 
populations will continue to place pressure on faculties to shift the content of 
courses. Insofar as this is accomplished, the materials taught and learned will 
have new kinds of meaning for the lives of their students. Thus, broadened 
population inclusion is a subtle form of influence toward the teaching of 
relevant, applied, practical, ideological, and politically salient topics. (Parsons 
and Platt 1973: 201) 


Recognition is a key factor for Parsons in the formation of a system of 
stratification and a person needs to be recognized in order to legitimately 
claim a place in that system. Recognition and the status that accompanies it 
are important for the individual’s development of a preferred self-identity and 
personality. The lack of recognition and the fear of never obtaining recognition 
is for Parsons probably the main source of psychopathic disturbances which 
psychoanalysts treat as sexual in origin. For Parsons social stratification is thus 
the differential ranking of individuals based upon the evaluation of the individual 
on the basis of wider ‘normative orientation’ in relation to six differentiating 
factors: membership of a respected family, personal qualities, achievements, 
possessions, authority and power. As such any system of stratification of class is 
the product of actions based upon the judgements of individual people. There 
is an inclination for people to use such normative orientations to form part of 
the ‘definition of the situation’, the ‘structuralization’ of social action and the 
integration of individuals into a legitimate position within a social system. If an 
individual is given recognition for occupying a legitimate hold over one or more 
of these bases their status will be enhanced. The point about possessions or 
conspicuous consumption also has a role to play in recognition, status and self- 
respect in the later work of Bauman and Giddens. For Parsons, like Giddens, 
the stratification system is a consequence of individual people awarding and 
granting recognition of achievement and excelling behavioural standards or 
similarly identifying an inadequacy by the same set of normative orientations. 
There is, however, a distinct gender division within this normative orientation, 
as Parsons explains: 


the feminine role tends to be defined in sharp contrast to the masculine. Because 
of the importance of discipline in the politico-occupational structures and the 
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importance of affective needs, it seems likely that this type of society will have 
a strong accent on women as love-objects and as responsive, but not as having 
instrumental or moral capacities of a high order. Combined with the general 
emphasis on hierarchy and authority in this type of society, this would seem to 
suggest an authoritarian family structure, in which the wife was carefully ‘kept in 
her place’. (Parsons 1951: 133) 


Although Parsons’ stance in relation to women appears to be both patronizing 
and dated, the idea of judgement on the basis of ‘appropriate femininity’ with its 
emphasis on manipulation or presentation of the female body and appropriate 
embodiment has been taken up by later feminists such as Naomi Wolf (1990) 
to explain why it is that even after women had won the right to vote and had 
legal protection in the labour market from discriminatory practices, they were 
still paid less than men. A key factor in this underachievement is that women 
are made to feel self-conscious about physical attractiveness. Failure to live up 
to the masculine discourse of attractiveness can lead to women coming to be 
seen as socially unattractive and excluded: 


The more legal and material hindrances women have broken through, the more 
strictly and heavily and cruelly images of female beauty have come to weigh 
upon us ... During the past decade, women breached the power structure; 
meanwhile, eating disorders rose exponentially and cosmetic surgery became 
the fastest-growing medical speciality ... It is no accident that so many women, 
potentially powerful women, feel this way. We are in the midst of a violent 
backlash against feminism. (Wolf 1990: 10) 


In a similar fashion, Paula Black (2002) provides accounts from a number of 
women who have come across ‘appropriate femininity’ at their place of work: 


I hadn’t realized I had got so scruffy. It was embarrassing. They [the employer] 
literally compared me with this other woman who is immaculate and groomed 
and they just said, ‘well look at her’. And I just stood there in reception and I 
felt really humiliated. I just wanted the ground to swallow me up. Did I look 
that scruffy? I couldn’t have looked that bad but it really hurt. (cited in Black 
2002: 11) 


Gender Roles 


Parsons and Bales (1955) translated gender divisions within the traditional 
nuclear family into the concept of social role, with women performing the 
(female) ‘expressive role’ and men performing the (male) ‘instrumental role’. 
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The function of ‘socialization’ by which young children were introduced into 
the wider culture of the society was identified as a female role essential for 
the reproduction and maintenance of a smoothly functioning social system. 
The concept of ‘gender role’ became widely accepted within the sociology of 
gender, but the concept of gender as a role assumed that gender is the property 
of the individual and not a power relationship and the concept of ‘gender role’ 
ignored the fact that a woman’s experience of the social system is not the same 
as a man’s. Gender roles became well established within the social sciences but 
researchers would not look at race and class using terms such as race roles or 
class roles. Betty Friedan (1963) was one of the first people to identify what 
she called ‘the functionalist freeze’, which suggests that although Parsons did 
pay attention to the sexual division of labour, including the structural and 
symbolic dimensions of gender relationships, his work remained patriarchal 
and profoundly male-centred, with women’s issues placed in the subfield of 
the family. As such, Parsons implicitly legitimized women’s subordination and 
their encapsulation within the family. As a consequence many feminists do not 
use the terms ‘sex’ or ‘gender’ role as the term assumes that early childrearing 
is overwhelmingly a female task, conceals power relationships and depoliticizes 
gender divisions (Lopata and Thorne 1978; Stacey and Thorne 1985; West and 
Fenstermaker 1993). 

This critique provided the starting point for an approach that Dorothy Smith 
(1979, 1987, 1989, 1990), Patricia Hill Collins (1986, 1989, 1990), Harding (1986, 
1991) and others have described as ‘standpoint research’, in which the starting 
point for the research and ‘truth’ is found in the standpoint of the individual 
woman and her activities in everyday life. 

In contrast to the generally critical view of Parsons among feminists, Miriam 
Johnson (1989, 1993) has examined Parsons’ related concepts of ‘adaptive 
upgrading’ and ‘structural differentiation’ to show how his evolutionary theory 
and examination of family roles can be used to explain changes in women’s 
roles. Four common trends can be identified in relation to changing gender 
roles that correspond with Parsons’ AGIL formulation: (1) adaptation — the 
social system has changed to provide greater flexibility in working times and life 
schedules; (2) goal differentiation — the social system has changed to provide 
greater choice in what women and men can do; (3) integration — the social 
system has changed to provide greater inclusion of the opposite sex in what 
previously would have been considered exclusively male or female roles; and 
(4) value generalization — men’s roles now have a greater emphasis on the value 
of care activities while women’s roles place a greater value on productivity and 
instrumental reasoning. Parsons’ conception of the father role in relation to role 
expectations within families has been identified as significant. The traditional 
father role within the family has a powerful gendered aspect, in contrast to the 
separation of housework from paid employment and the association of women 
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with the housewife and mother roles. Parsons does not appreciate how from 
this gendered expectation a woman’s identity can be shaped within the wider 
society. Parsons needed to look at the ways in which gender situates individuals 
into particular roles, rather than looking at ‘role’ as an abstract concept. 


Postmodernism 


A critique of Parsons also provides the starting point for a number of 
postmodern contributions to our understanding of social life. Postmodernism 
is assumed by Jean-Francois Lyotard and others to be conceptually different 
from a Parsonian conception of modernity. It is commonly assumed that for 
Parsons modernity is rooted in an attempt to control both people and nature, 
embedded in ‘grand narratives’ or ‘big theories’ that explain everything about 
the social world and how it works. Common value systems take the form of 
‘grand narratives’ that provide people with sets of stories or narratives that give 
advice or guidance on appropriate values to hold and ways to behave. 

In the 1980s and 1990s postmodernists assumed that there was a crisis 
within post- or late capitalist societies as people lost faith in the ability of grand 
narratives to explain the world. New ways of theorizing about the world were 
required, which embraced uncertainty and were characterized by a rejection of 
theorizing in terms of grand systems and the social as a totality. Postmodernism 
contained assumptions about the collapse of meta-narratives in social life 
(in areas such as science, religion and art). For Lyotard (1984) in the postmodern 
condition there is a rejection of fables or grand narratives, and an unwillingness 
ot inability to have faith or have confidence in grand interpretations of human 
history and development. Hence postmodernists rejected Parsons’ conception 
of a common value system and came to view all forms of consensus as rooted 
ina grand narrative. In contrast to grand narratives, Lyotard looks at the plurality 
of the ‘heterogeneity of language games’ and the countless interpretations 
and definitions of reality that people have. It is this heterogeneity within 
postmodern society that undermines a social system’s performativity and 
prevents the emergence of any meaningful consensus. Lyotard rejects the idea 
of consensus as the foundation of legitimacy, because it does not acknowledge 
the heterogeneity of language games. In place of ‘structure’ or ‘system’ 
Lyotard uses the conception of a ‘game’ relationship that does not presuppose 
a pre-existing ‘social’ relationship. The American model of liberal modernity 
appeared to be no longer synonymous with social and political progress and 
for many postmodernists such as Lyotard (1984) it was legitimacy of modernity 
itself that was questioned. 

Postmodernists are then greatly suspicious of ideas or conceptions of 
society based upon consensus. For Lyotard people make language for their own 
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ends and society is composed of a range of language games that are unable to 
speak to each other. There is then for Lyotard a decline in universalist discourse 
and there is no ‘universal genre of discourse to regulate’ conflict (1988: xi). 

Consensus relies upon the foundation of a grand narrative, the prospects of 
which no longer exist in a world where people have to come to reject such grand 
nartatives. Consensus demands a form of symbolic or real violence directed 
towards people who choose to distance themselves from the shared consensus. 
Lyotard goes on to argue that the role of language is not to find consensus but 
to elaborate difference. As such Lyotard rejects the view put forward by Parsons 
and Habermas that language is the thing that helps to bind the social system 
even at times when consensus is disputed because it is language that people 
use as a resource to engage in reasoned discussion within the public sphere. 
However, as suggested above, a number of feminists share Lyotard’s concern 
about the link between consensus and exclusion, as there is a gendered aspect 
to the public sphere that Parsons and Habermas do not address. 

Also in contrast to Parsons, Baudrillard’s work suggests that symbolic 
meanings and intersubjectively shared values are much more problematical 
to maintain in the postmodern condition. The concept of the simulacrum 
is central to Baudrillard’s understanding of the postmodern condition. The 
simulacrum is used to describe an endless reproduction of proliferation of 
signs and codes within the postmodern polity, economy, culture and mass 
media. The simulacrum is a powerful semblance of an image, a copy of a copy, 
that bears no relation to reality but which ‘conceals’ the real or the truth: ‘the 
very definition of the real becomes: that of which it is possible to give an 
equivalent reproduction’ (Baudrillard 1983: 146). 

Por all that Lyotard presents postmodern rhetoric, does his analysis 
significantly depart from that of Parsons? In The Postmodern Condition (1984) 
Lyotard explains to his reader that modernity has experienced the collapsing 
or dissolving of grand narratives. However, he also provides his reader with 
the following observation to distance himself from complete relativism or the 
‘anything goes’ postmodern position: 


This breaking up of the grand narratives leads to what some authors analyse 
in terms of the dissolution of the social bond and the disintegration of the 
social aggregates into a mass of individual atoms thrown into the absurdity of 
Brownian motion. Nothing of the kind is happening. (Lyotard 1984: 15) 


People may have lost faith in grand narratives but the language games that 
they live their lives by remain in narrative form, albeit in a less ambitious 
or all-embracing form. There is then no dissolution of the social bond and 
Lyotard presupposes a social relationship underpinning the language game. An 
unstated conception of social relationships or vague conception of ‘the social’ 
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remains within the analysis, underpinning Lyotard’s conception of the world, 
which is not wholly dissimilar to Parsons’ conception of strains (uncertainty 
or risk in later language) within the social system being resolved by individual 
agent’s discussion of issues that concern them within a public sphere. We 
could also accept Baudrillard’s argument that there is an endless reproduction 
of proliferation of signs and codes within the postmodern polity, economy, 
culture and mass media. However, this begs the question how do individual 
people manage to lead their lives under such conditions of proliferation of 
signs and codes? Again by individual agents discussing with each other within 
a public sphere what set of meanings to attach to given symbols and codes. 
The notion of sign and the notion of code suggest information in some form 
transmitted to another; if the other does not fully understand the meaning of 
that information they can respond with the spoken coded response “What does 
that mean?’ If Baudrillard does not accept that people forward information to 
others via spoken or written words or that they have the ability to comprehend 
signs, symbols or codes or have the ability to negotiate the meaning of such 
texts, why did he choose to write books? 


Zygmunt Bauman 


One of the other major contributions to social theory in the twentieth and 
twenty-first centuries that has taken its starting point from a critique of Talcott 
Parsons is that of Zygmunt Bauman. Bauman argues that social change has 
transformed contemporary society from a ‘solid’ to ‘liquid’ phase of modernity. 
One of the architects of solid modernity for Bauman is Talcott Parsons and 
for Bauman Parsons’ AGIL system constituted a form of ‘solid’ modernity. 
A wide variety of societal formations are included by Bauman under the 
heading of solid modernity: communism, Stalinism, fascism, social democracy, 
liberal democracy, including Popper’s open society, Parsons’ social system and 
Durkheim’s organic solidarity. Whatever the distinct content of the different 
forms of solid modernity each has experienced processes of rapid social 
change and is the product of a collection of diverse individual and collective 
actions which produce highly distinct, separate and yet intertwined processes of 
liquefaction that come to redefine modernity. The metaphor ‘liquid’ is used by 
Bauman (2002: 26) to identify that a seminal change in the common experience 
of being-in-the-world has taken place. Consumerism and the ‘pursuit of 
happiness’ that accompanies consumption are seen by Bauman (2008: 30) as 
the prime psychological factors in this shift from solid to liquid modernity. One 
of Bauman’s clearest statements of what constitutes solid modernity is found 
in his book Consuming Life: 
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Indeed, the society of producers, the principal societal model of the ‘solid’ 
phase of modernity, was primarily security orientated. In its pursuit of security, 
it put a wager on the human desire for a reliable, trustworthy, orderly, regular, 
transparent, and by the same token durable, time-resistant and secure setting. 
Such a desite was indeed an exquisitely suitable raw material from which to 
construe the kinds of life strategies and behavioural patterns indispensable for 
servicing the ‘bulk is power’ and ‘big is beautiful’ era: an era of mass factories 
and mass armies, of binding rules and conformity to rule, and of bureaucratic 
and panoptical strategies of domination which, in their effort to elicit discipline 
and subordination, relied on the patterning and routinization of individual 
behaviour. (2007: 28) 


For Parsons the development of modern society incorporated three processes of 
revolutionary structural change, all three of which he believes advanced ‘the human 
condition’: the Industrial Revolution, which brought with it economic progress 
and improved material conditions; the Democratic Revolution, which ‘reduced 
coercive control over human individuals and subcollectivities by other human 
agencies, notably by governments’ (Parsons and Platt 1973: 2); and the Educational 
Revolution, which has ‘reduced ignorance and developed the capacity both of 
individuals and of societies to utilize knowledge in the interest of human goals’ 
(Parsons and Platt 1973: 3). From this emerged a framework of ‘institutionalized 
individualism’, which Parsons describes as ‘a mode of organization of the 
components of human action which, on balance, enhanced the capacity of the 
average individual and of collectivities to which he belongs to implement the 
values to which he and they are committed’ (Parsons and Platt 1973: 1). 

The improved ability of individuals to put into action their chosen values 
developed at the same time as the emergence of social and cultural frameworks 
of organization and institutions that allow for the sharing of individual goals 
and values and as such allow for the realization of collective unit goals and 
values in the form of a consensus. 

A key aspect of the AGIL system is the cultural system and for Parsons 
every interactive system has a culture. Culture within an interactive system is 
transmitted from generation to generation by teaching and learning but it is 
also transmitted by works of art, printed materials and other forms of storage 
devices such as computers. All of this involves human agents engaging in 
actions that are oriented to the understanding of cognitive objects. As such 
Parsons in the twentieth century could share Plato’s vision of the culture of 
Athens in the fourth century Bc. Culture, for Parsons, is made up of shared and 
codified systems of meaningful symbols that underpin and orient the ‘social’ 
to provide meaningfulness to others. Knowledge of the cultural system is then 
central to the effective performance of any social action as it is the effective 
use by agents of symbolic systems, organized in terms of codes comparable to 
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linguistic codes which constitute sets of norms that regulate the processes of 
communication. Individual social action within the code is diverse in that social 
action is based upon the differing intentions of the individual agents, yet an 
awareness of symbolic systems is necessary because without such cognizance 
of the meaning and intention underpinning social action, human interaction 
could not be sustained or actions understood by others. Culture links social 
systems with the motivational aspects of personalities, allowing individual 
human beings to interact with each other. Cultural objects comprise a cognitive 
system, in which knowledge acts as complex of coded meanings, and with 
moral-evaluative symbolization and expressive symbolization help to constitute 
a shared symbolization. 

Adaptation or the generalization of adaptive capacity is how Parsons 
conceptualizes the interface between the system and its environment. Social 
systems can only function if they can cope with or overcome environmental 
exigencies. The pattern maintenance function of the social system attempts to 
maintain the integrity of the system. The goal-attainment function is concerned 
with a social system’s ability to establish structures and processes which make 
it possible for the system to develop capacities to manage the differentiated 
and varying environment. Integration is described by Parsons as the internal 
counterpart of adaptation to the environment. Integration is concerned with 
a social system’s ability to establish structures and processes which make it 
possible for the system to develop capacities to generate a relatively stable 
internal environment. 

For Parsons both the societal community and moral evaluative symbols have 
an integrative role to play for systems of action as they embody meaningful 
common orientations found within cognitive culture and guide or give directions 
to the loyalty of participants. Values represent the primary legitimizing framework 
for bringing about a synthesis of consensus within the social system because 
values define what is understood to be desirable, both in general and at an 
individual level, as values allow people to discriminate between what they desire 
at an individual level and underpin the political commitments of the societal 
community as a whole. At the level of action, ‘symbolic media of interchange’ 
or mechanisms have developed. This symbolic medium operates in terms of a 
cultural code, in the same way that money operates within the economy. In his 
discussion of symbolic media of action Parsons identifies four symbolic media 
at the level of the social system: intelligence connected to the individual person, 
performance capacity connected to the personality system, affect connected 
to the social system and definition of the situation connected to the cultural 
system: “One effect of developing a symbolic medium is to introduce new 
degrees of freedom in the action-potentials of individual or collective units in 
the system and consequently greater flexibility in its functioning. For example, 
the development of monetary market exchange’ (Parsons and Platt 1973: 24). 
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Bauman attempts to argue that Talcott Parsons’ conception of solid 
modernity was based upon social frameworks and institutions that conformed 
to a conception of the social system that was ‘divinely manufactured clockwork: 
imperious and majestic, indomitable, rust-proof, shock- and time-resistant, self- 
sustained, self-propelling and self-winding’ (2001: 427). However, the United 
States over the course of Parsons’ lifetime never functioned like clockwork and 
was continuously experiencing disturbance and disorder in the form of total 
wart, Cold War, McCarthyism, civil rights movements, women’s movements, 
anti-war movements, pro-life movements, pro-choice movements, Christian 
fundamentalism, KKK — the list continues. 

Bauman describes Parsons’ ‘declared purpose’ in writing The Structure of 
Social Action as to 


crack the secrets of the ‘patterning’ of human behaviour and of making it 
predictable despite the fact that human acts were voluntary; in other words, the 
possibility of ‘neutralizing’ the potentially disruptive effects of human innate 
freedom of choice — harmful and abominable from the point of view of the 
order-builders and order guardians. That sociology promised to be a science of 
un-freedom serving the technology of un-freedom ... Something in line with 
the quite recent statement of William Kristol in support of the American rulers’ 
intention to reshape social order, this time on the planetary scale: ‘Well, what 
is wrong with dominance, in the service of sound principles and high ideals?’ 
I heard such words many times before, and shuddered then as I still do now. 
(2008: 237) 


Similarly, in Conversations with Zygmunt Bauman (2001), Bauman boldly states 
to Keith Tester without a hint of justification: ‘Parsons’s struggle to rewrite 
the history of sociology as an unbroken line of progress ending in the 
allembracing and ultimate Parsonian synthesis was an intellectual gloss on the 
(fortunately soon to be dashed) bid for a church-like theoretical domination’ 
(Bauman 2001: 22). 

Bauman gives no indication as to how or why he comes to this view of 
Parsons’ position as containing a tendency towards a ‘science of un-freedom’. 
What Bauman is doing in these postmodern and liquid turn writings is attempting 
to create a conception of solid modernity that is rooted in a caricatured 
conception of Parsons’ social system. In a number of publications such as 
Society Under Siege (2002) and State of Crisis (2014) Bauman compares Parsons’ 
work to the Roman goddess Minerva’s owl, which brought back wisdom only 
in the evening, when it was too late to shine light on the problems of the 
day. What is wrong with Parsons’ analysis, suggests Bauman, is that he had an 
underdeveloped conception of agency and a conception of the social system 
that assumed individuals were integrated into a set of values and beliefs by the 
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use of a self-regulating, homeostatic, equilibrating mechanism, a point repeated 
in Consuming Life (2007: 48) and Liguid Modernity (2000: 57). In Culture in a Liquid 
Modern World (2011: 10) Bauman identifies culture in Parsons’ social system as 
the homeostatic mechanism that maintains solidarity. 

Bauman’s postmodern and liquid turn critique of Parsons was first developed 
in his humanistic Marxian writings. The most full and systematic critique of 
Parsons’ work by Bauman is found in Hermeneutics and Social Science: Approaches to 
Understanding (1978). In this book Bauman explains that: 


Parsons assumes that essentially subjective human action can be understood 
objectively, ie. with no reference to the truly individual ‘psychological events’ 
taking place in the author’s psyche ... understanding concentrates on the 
necessary structures which must underlie any contingent, phenomenal form of 
this action ... These necessary structures, as they are timeless and transcendental, 
can be grasped by equally timeless and apodictic reason. (1978: 131) 


For Bauman this emphasis on transcendental structures provides the solid 
foundation for Parsons’ model of the social system. Society and culture are 
assumed by Parsons to be ‘apodictically present’ and this is a ‘transcendental 
condition’ underpinning Parsons conception of social action. Parsons’ 
‘voluntaristic’ conception of social action does not involve ‘putting oneself in 
the skin of the other’ in that the subjectivity of the individual does not have a 
role to play in his analysis. Parson is said to have little concern with the impact 
of individual social action on the process of history. The actor’s orientation 
to action is not something that is chosen by the person who performs a given 
action: 


The actual voluntary, indeterminate historical activity of men and women is 
of little interest to Parsons and of little import for his theory — beyond the 
initial supply of basic terms and axioms ... The object of understanding shifts 
from the actor’s motives to the necessary relations between various elements of 
action’s settings. (Bauman 1978: 140) 


The actor’s subjectivity is dissolved as an ‘objective necessity’ in order to 
understand social and cultural networks. Bauman argues that Parsons’ 
approach is one in which the subjective actions of individual human beings 
can be objectively understood without reference to ‘psychological events’ by 
investigating the ‘necessary structures’ of the social system. For Bauman (1978: 
133) ‘action’ has no voluntary character in Parsons’ work and individuals have no 
control over their actions and no ability to exercise a conscious choice. Parsons 
is said by Bauman to present an account of the individual that is no different 
from that of the utilitarians that Parsons criticized in The Structure of Social 
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Action (1937). Parsons has little interest in understanding the ‘actual voluntary, 
indeterminate historical activity of men and womer’ and such activities are of 
‘little import for his theory’ (Bauman 1978: 140). In the last analysis, argues 
Bauman, understanding in the Weberian sense of verstehen becomes ‘identical 
with structural analysis; it does not need the subject any more’ (1978: 144). The 
individuals in Parsons’ analysis are said by Bauman to have ‘apodictic reason’. 

The adiaphorization of the individual person by the processes of ‘un-freedom’ 
that Bauman attributes to Parsons was to become a central theme in Bauman’s 
work through his postmodern and liquid turn writings. In terms of Christianity, 
adiaphoric actions are actions that were not understood by the individual 
committing them as ‘sin’ and as such people could carry out such acts without 
feeling stigma or contradicting their moral conscience. In In Search of Politics 
(1999) Bauman views the adiaphorization process as the imposition of an ‘alien 
will? on the individual human agent. The individual may attempt to deceive the 
alien or rebel against the alien but 


The fact remains that in all such cases the agents are not autonomous; they do 
not compose the rules which govern their behaviour nor do they set the range 
of alternatives they are likely to scan and ponder when making their big or small 
choices. (Bauman 1999: 79) 


Bauman explains: “The more rational is the organization of action, the easier 
it is to cause suffering — and remain at peace with oneself’ (1989: 155). The 
central argument developed in Postmodern Ethics (Bauman 1993) was to provide 
an alternative to the bureaucratic morality that is found within organizations. 
Bauman (1993: 13-14) draws upon Levinas to support his argument that within 
each individual there is an innate moral impulse which is not connected to or 
a product of any distinct social and historical formation. In Moral Blindness: 
The Loss of Sensitivity in Liquid Modernity (Bauman and Donskis 2013), Bauman 
returns to his account of the adiaphorizing effects of social processes that 
encourage moral irrelevance and dehumanization of the other. Bauman 
and Donskis (2013: 83) argue that we seem to be living through a period of 
interregnum, a period in which the old system does not work and there does not 
seem to be a viable alternative available. 

In Society Under Siege (2002: 26) Bauman puts forward the argument that for 
Parsons the purpose of the Parsonian social system was to maintain its own 
survival and the history of sociology is a series of footnotes to the ‘Hobbesian 
problem namely, the possibility of repetitive, regular behavioural patterns and 
so of harmonious and peaceful cohabitation of actors’ (2002: 4). 

In his postmodern phase Bauman was critical of Parsons’ conception of 
the social system, which he describes as based upon the assumption that the 


system was ““organismic’’, equilibrated, unified by an internally coherent value 
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syndrome enforced by a core authority with its elements defined in terms of the 
functions they perform’ (1992: 189). This argument was repeated in Wasted Lives 
(Bauman 2004: 85) and What Use is Sociology (Bauman 2013: 19). 

Bauman’s commentators reproduce these critiques without even a passing 
or limited attempt at evaluation, for example Tony Blackshaw writes: 


As Bauman’s earlier work had suggested, sociology as a legislative vocation found 
its fullest expression in “Durksonian’ functionalism — a hybrid incorporating the 
sociologies of Emile Durkheim and Talcott Parsons. For Bauman, the problem 
with Durkheimian sociology is that it understands society sui generis; that is it 
understands social behaviour as merely shaped by objective ‘facts’ external to 
individuals which need to be explained with recourse to other objective ‘facts’. 
While the problem with Parsons is that although he attempted to provide for his 
own systems approach to sociology an action frame of reference — particularly 
in the book The Structure of Social Action — in the event he still tended towards 
an ultimately deterministic approach to social action which he saw as being 
produced by the normative structure of the social system. (2005: 34) 


It is difficult not to come to the conclusion that such a stance can only be 
arrived at by avoiding any active engagement with Parsons’ work. 


Systems Theory: Habermas and Luhmann 


A more informed evaluation of Parsons’ work is provided by systems theorists 
such as Jiirgen Habermas and Niklas Luhmann, who are critical of Parsons’ 
work but still take their starting point from his key concepts and ideas. Both 
Luhmann and Habermas accept Parsons’ argument that it is possible to regard 
the social world as a ‘totality’ that is meaningful for the people who live within 
it. Habermas’ central idea of ‘communicative action’ as a process by which 
people come to have an understanding of each other in the ‘lifeworld’ and his 
influential understanding of society as a ‘system’ both have their origin in his 
reading of Parsons. Like Parsons in The Structure of Social Action, Habermas’ 
theory of communicative action takes its starting point from the Weberian 
assumption that individuals have multiple interests and are not motivated solely 
by money and the narrow economic desite to improve their financial situation. 
At the same time, ideas are not the product of a class-based ideology. It is 
surprising that Habermas still regards himself as falling within the socialist 
tradition, given his assumptions that the actions of the interventionist state 
undermine the assumptions that underpin the labour theory of value and the 
significance of class, particularly in relation to the meaning and significance of 
ownership of the means of production in contemporary capitalism. 
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Parsons tended to ignore Marx in his work because the rise of the 
interventionist state following the 1929 Wall Street Crash and the economic 
problems following the end of the Second World War meant that the twentieth- 
century economy could not be regarded as independent from active political 
manipulation (what Parsons would term ‘goal attainment’). Although Parsons 
did not specifically single out Marx’s labour theory of value for critique, if he 
had done so one would imagine that it would have taken a similar form to the 
critique that Habemas was to later develop. 

Although Habermas rejects the functionalist assumption that social and 
cultural phenomena can be explained because they are positive or functional 
for maintaining the stability of the social system, in Reason and the Rationalization 
of Society (1984) he appears to share Parsons’ conception of intersubjectivity as 
the conceptual device that allows individuals in a given situation to understand 
that they may share similar preferences and desires. As agents, individual people 
have the ability to reflect on the actions of the other and make an evaluation. 
A person has the ability to interpret ‘the nature of his desires and feelings in 
the light of culturally established standards of value’. The individual agent can 
do this because ‘he can adopt a reflective attitude to the very value standards 
through which desires and feelings are interpreted’ (Habermas 1984: 12). 

Again taking his starting point from Parsons, Habermas makes a distinction 
between the ‘objective’ world or ‘instrumental action’, the ‘social’ world of 
regulated interpersonal relationships and the subjective world of the personality, 
desires, needs and evaluation. In any speech situation agents assess what is said 
to them in relation to the factual content of the communication, the normative 
content of the communication and the sincerity of the communication. 
Although Parsons may not have used the terms ‘instrumental’ and ‘strategic’ 
action, the human agent in Parsons’ analysis possesses such abilities and the 
processes by which people come to achieve an understanding with others is 
not wholly dissimilar to that of Habermas’ analysis. Both authors assume that 
when people communicate with each other or enter any form of discussion 
with other people in a similar situation, the participants identify any similarities 
and differences in their desired outcomes and motivation. People have the 
ability to share their individual reactions to a similar situation, allowing them to 
reflect upon the situation and share their evaluation. People can share what they 
assume to be factually the case, their justifications for action and the sincerity of 
their desires, allowing for people to reach a shared understanding, 

Although both Parsons and Habermas view society as a self-regulating 
social system that has to adapt to its environment, the nature of social life is 
never passive or listless; rather social life is active and vibrant and capable of 
being understood as a meaningful social whole. In the last analysis, individuals 
are responsible for driving the dynamism of the social system and are also 
responsible for the system’s maintenance by the active attempt to create an 
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intersubjective consensus between members. Both authors also draw upon 
George Herbert Mead to explain how their consensus is achieved through 
linguistic practice. Although Parsons was familiar with the term ‘lifeworld’ from 
his correspondence with Alfred Schutz, he did not choose to use the term in 
his own work. Habermas often redefined Parsonian conceptual devices and 
used them in a similar fashion, so, for example, ‘generalized competencies for 
action’ could be read as the Parsonian concept of ‘pattern variables’. However, 
Habermas used the interconnecting concepts of culture, system and personality 
as a symbolic construction in a fashion that Parsons would have understood. 
In addition, drawing upon Mead, Parsons would have accepted that a coherent 
social life is reproduced through linguistic practices. It is also through such 
linguistic practices that the agents form a personal identity, a sense of self and 
a justification for the significance and status of the roles that they perform, 
and retain the ability to see themselves as others see them. If individuals do 
not have sufficient knowledge of the situation to engage in such reflection and 
interpretation of the situation they will experience this as a form of anomie. 

In addition to providing shared understanding between agents, social action 
also has a role to play in fulfilling the functional prerequisites for the social system’s 
maintenance. Included within the social system are a number of differentiated 
subsystems that provide important functions for individuals within the system 
and for the system as a whole. When individual human agents effectively perform 
roles that fulfil the requirements of a subsystem to perform its function, this 
performance has the unforeseen consequence of giving the system a degree of 
social coherence. However, if and when this intersubjective consensus comes 
under strain then the social system as a whole comes under strain. Moreover, 
in both Parsons’ and Habermas’ opinions it is the existence of an open and 
effective public sphere that provides the forum for the maintenance of legitimate 
social relations and the maintenance of a consensus. It is then linguistic practices 
of communicative competence that allows individuals to share understanding 
and evaluation and restore consensus and legitimacy in times of strain. 

For Habermas, Parsons’ The Structure of Social Action was an important starting 
point for later developments in social theory. His theory of institutionalized 
rationality takes its starting point from Parsons: 


The body of work [Parsons] left us is without equal in its level of abstraction 
and differentiation, its social-theoretical scope and systematic quality, while at 
the same time it draws upon the literatures of specialised research ... No theory 
of society can be taken seriously today if it does not at least situate itself with 
respect to Parsons. (1987: 199) 


Por Habermas the modernist project should not be abandoned, but in a number 
of publications both Habermas (1971a, 1971b, 1975, 1984) and Luhmann 
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(1969) present a conception of post-industrial societies facing a legitimation 
crisis, located initially in the political and economic spheres and displaced into 
the sphere of the cultural and everyday contemporary social life. To resolve 
this crisis society needs to repair the public sphere by establishing a new 
communicative social order based on rationality and consensus. 

In addition, in a similar fashion to Parsons, Habermas is also of the opinion 
that modern societies are threatened by the danger of fascism; Habermas does 
not reject the modernist project as defined by Parsons although he does believe 
that modernity is unable to accomplish human self-realization. But there is 
a need for a major change in political representation, political structures and 
participation. Niklas Luhmann (2012) and Habermas (1987) argue that there 
needs to be a reappraisal of performativity, the criterion developed by Talcott 
Parsons, to explain how social systems operate. Drawing upon the critical 
theory developed by Adorno and Horkheimer, Habermas’ argument is that 
legitimation is necessarily linked to the issue of democracy, and support of 
democracy is one of the most important purposes of social-philosophical work. 

In The Theory of Communicative Action (Habermas, 1984, 1987), Habermas’ 
theoretical project shifted from a theory of legitimation based upon consensus 
to a social theory of communication in which legitimation and consensus take 
the form of analytic tools such as linguistic skills for effective participation within 
a public sphere. If people have the skills to effectively participate in the public 
sphere it is possible to achieve mutual understanding and agreement. Critical 
theory in a democratic society must be capable of developing a theoretical path 
out of the impasse or dead end of what Adorno and Horkheimer describe as 
‘negative dialectics’ — the view that the outcome of any dialectic will always 
be distorted by domination. In the public sphere, social, political and cultural 
problems and concerns can discussed, criticized and resolved. 

Despite the respect that Habermas gives to Parsons he remains critical of 
his work. 


Habermas'’s Critique of Parsons 


The framework of his action theory proved too narrow for Parsons to develop 
a concept of society from that perspective. 
(Habermas 1987: 203) 


The theory of modernity developed by Parsons in this framework suggests, on 

the whole, too harmonious a picture, because it does not have the wherewithal 

to provide a plausible explanation of pathological patterns of development. 
(Habermas 1987: 203) 
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Taking his starting point from Ken Menzies (1977), Habermas argues that 
Parsons could only link the social action of individual human agents to ‘action 
complexes’ of social systems by changing his analytic perspective and conceptual 
method. Habermas argues that Parsons did not have a concept such as Mead’s 
‘symbolically mediated interaction’ to link his action theory, which has a focus 
on the meaning of an action for an individual human agent, and his systems 
theory, which focuses on the consequences of an activity for the social system: 


The action theoretical approach ties social-scientific analysis to the internal 
perspective of the members of a social group ... By contrast, systems theory 
ties social-scientific analysis to the external perspective of an observer ... 
Most important, Parsons fails to see the methodological point of the question, 
whether systems theory has to be coordinated with and subordinated to action 
theory. (Habermas 1987: 204-205) 


Habermas suggests that his approach is superior to that of Parsons because 
he assumes that the concept of the ‘lifeworld’ is complementary to that of 
‘communicative action and this allows him to understand the context-forming 
background of the processes that reproduces the lifeworld in a way that 
Parsons could not. In The Theory of Communicative Action, vol. 2: Lifeworld and 
System: A Critique of Functionalist Reason, Habermas discusses Parsons’ work at 
length, yet he only mentions the significance of the concept of ‘the definition 
of the situation’ for Parsons in passing in a footnote. However, the concept of 
definition of the situation is as significant for Parsons as it is for Habermas. The 
communicative expression or statement in Habermas’ analysis is formed by use 
of the definitions of the situation, and the agent is motivated by the need for 
mutual understanding, In addition the agents draw upon their strategic action 
and orientation in order to achieve some mutual understanding, and it is upon 
this that the definition of the situation is based. 


If a shared definition of the situation has first to be negotiated, or if efforts to 
come to some agreement within the framework of shared situation definitions 
fail, the attainment of consensus, which is normally a condition for pursuing 
goals, can itself become an end. (Habermas 1987: 126) 


Parsons looked at the relationship between agency and structure with a set 
of concepts and ideas initially derived from George Herbert Mead. Action 
for Parsons is based upon practice, all action is guided and before a person 
acts they take up the perspective of the other, in an effort to anticipate the 
possible reactions of the other and any subsequent response that the other may 
make. There is a system of intra-communication between self and generalized 
other before action takes place. The individual draws upon their personal 
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understanding of the context, including the knowledge and belief systems of 
the other for guidance. As such, although he did not use the term, for Parsons 
all social action is ‘symbolically mediated interaction’. Thus Habermas is wrong 
to suggest that ‘the orientation of acting subjects toward values and norms is 
constitutive for establishing order through social integration but not for system 
integration’ (1987: 202). 

There is in Parsons nothing equivalent to the concept of communicative 
action that links action with system. Habermas continues by stating that: 


The elements of ‘ends, ‘means, and ‘conditions’ suffice to specify the function 
of value standards: they are supposed to regulate decisions in the dimensions of 
setting ends and choosing means. But Parsons cannot explain what it means for 
an actor to orient his decisions to values so long as he restricts his analysis to the 
basic unit of action. (Habermas 1987: 207) 


It is surprising that Habermas is of the opinion that Parsons has no conception 
of communicative competence when Parsons uses language as the medium for 
cultural communication. Habermas’ argument that the symbolic structures of 
the lifeworld are reproduced by a mechanism of mutual understanding that 
underpins communicative action and can be used to explain the interconnections 
between culture, society and personality is the same argument that Parsons 
presents. Given that Habermas does not acknowledge that Parsons draws upon 
Mead to explain how agents orient their decisions, his argument that Parsons 
does not identify any mechanism through which the actions of different actors 
might be coordinated with one another is unconvincing, 

There is an assumption by Habermas that the agent in Parsons’ analysis is 
unable to behave reflectively in relation to culture, ideas, values or expressive 
symbols. Habermas does not take into account the meaning and significance 
of ‘recognition’ in Parsons’ understanding of self-esteem and the motivation 
to maintain self-esteem. Habermas’ argument on the desirability of a norm by 
itself does not explain how the norm comes to have an obligating influence 
on social action (1987: 212). Parsons connects ‘action’ with ‘order’ by arguing 
that they complement one another at the same analytical level via a concept of 
social interaction. The ‘generalized other’ allows the individual agent to have 
an understanding of a wider normative agreement upon which the agent’s own 
value-oriented purposive activity in relation to the agent’s own personal values 
and interpretation of their own personal interests can be placed. Contrary 
to Habermas’ argument Parsons placed the interpretive accomplishments of 
patticipants in interaction, central to his understanding of the social order and 
the creation of consensus. 

Surprisingly Habermas (1987: 215) states that Parsons was unfamiliar with 
Freud’s personality theory. In his conception of personality and subjectivity 
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Parsons often used insights derived from Freud’s work, in particular in terms of 
how moral values are internalized, in supporting our understanding of human 
motivation and also how the unconscious forms a defence mechanism within 
the personality to help people deal with anxiety and fear. In addition, the use of 
Freud allowed Parsons to develop an understanding of an agent’s subjectivity as 
often inconsistent, ambiguous and having to grapple with inner conflicts, with 
the agent constantly having to deal with issues in relation to desire. Parsons 
also explored the role of therapeutic medicine in the stabilization of the social 
system in the United States. 

Feminists have criticized Parsons’ use of Freud because of Freud’s emphasis 
not only on ‘hysterical’ women but also on the inevitability of the reproduction 
of events from early childhood on adult relationships. Parsons’ focus on the 
father role that symbolically stands for the external world is believed to have 
impacted on the perception of women in later life, particularly how the mother 
role had a gendered significance for all women who became viewed as primary 
caregivers. Preud’s work reinforced ‘phallic authority’, with concepts rooted in 
biological determinism such as penis envy and the sexual nature of events in 
childhood shaping or determining adult relationships. 

Habermas’ view that Parsons’ pattern variables have a transcendental status 
and are as such external to the actions of human agents is also mistaken, as in 
the last analysis all aspects of the social system are the product of the actions 
of human agents. The pattern variables are assumed by Habermas to regulate 
the preference patterns of the human agents within Parsons’ social system and 
are not viewed as an interpretive accomplishment of the agents themselves. 
Habermas’ argument would be more convincing if he outlined the origin of the 
pattern variables in the first instance and the link between the pattern variables 
and the central role the ‘definition of the situation’ has for Parsons in influencing 
how individuals choose to draw upon the resources of the lifeworld — acquired 
competences, recognized norms and transmitted cultural knowledge — ‘flow 
together to form a reservoir out of which interaction participants construct 
common action orientations’ (Habermas 1987: 225). 


Niklas Luhmann 


Niklas Luhmann’s neo-functionalist approach was initially developed as a critique 
of Parsons’ approach. Luhmann takes his starting point from the opening 
‘General Statement’ in Parsons and Shils’ Toward a General Theory of Action (1951). 
The basis of Luhmann’s universal sociological theory is the assumption that the 
social system is abstract, functional, non-psychic and autopoietic in nature, in 
that social systems have self-referential attributes that allow systems to establish 
otder and meaning within themselves and to differentiate themselves from their 
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environment. Systems are unified by communication on the basis of a binary code 
between conscious states that come together in an effort to reduce uncertainties 
by bringing together the views of different agents, imposing a time horizon on 
to events within a shared context. The expectations of agents become social in 
nature in that they share an orientation to achieving goals that are dependent 
upon our successful cognition and manipulation of the environment. Systems 
differentiate themselves from the environment by establishing boundaries that 
make the system independent from the environment. 

The stability of the social system is generated by agents attempting 
to understand the other by the use of symbolic generalizations that ‘stamp 
identities onto the flux of experience’ (Luhmann: 1995: 101). However, no 
social action can take place without agents first solving the problem of double 
contingency. Again, in his discussion of double contingency Luhmann takes his 
starting point from Parsons: 


Parsons begins with the fact that action cannot take place if alter makes his 
action dependent on how ego acts, and ego wants to connect his action to alter’s. 
A pure circle of self-referential determinism, lacking any further elaboration, 
leaves action indeterminate, makes it indeterminable. This is not a matter of 
mere behavioural agreement, nor of coordinating the interests and intentions of 
different actors. Instead, it concerns a basic possibility of social action as such. 
(Luhmann: 1995: 101) 


Like Parsons, Luhmann assumes that social systems emerge from the initial 
social interaction that stimulates feedback from other agents and further actions 
taken in response to the feedback. It is the double contingency that gives 
social action a feeling of sequence and boundaries. Unlike Parsons, however, 
Luhmann does not assume that ego and alter are necessarily human individuals. 
Luhmann also makes a distinction between system and interaction in social 
relationships. Human individuals are part of the system’s environment but the 
interpenetration of these individuals is what constitutes the system-forming 
activity. In addition, ‘structure’, like structure in Giddens’ analysis, operates as 
a memory trace. 

Like Parsons, Luhmann is concerned with the links between social action 
and social system, and in addition he shares with Parsons the view that the 
social system is not simply the aggregate of actions but is based upon the 
interactions between people. Parsons and Luhmann also share the idea that 
maintaining order and enhancing ‘performance’ are central goals for all social 
systems. Luhmann suggests that Parsons’ emphasis on shared norms within 
the social system means that he overemphasizes the need for and degree of 
consensus within a social system. Unlike Parsons, Luhmann does not place an 
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emphasis on people performing roles within the social system but rather views 
the social system as an autopoietic system of communications. 
Niklas Luhmann’s system theory is based upon three central components: 


1. Communication, including the reasons why something is said, is 
important for Luhmann. The social system is made up of numerous 
meaningful communications such as the coming together that Luhmann 
discusses under the headings of ‘utterance’ (the invitation or suggestion 
to communicate), ‘information’ (a choice for something that identifies a 
difference) and ‘understanding’ (the distinction between information and 
utterance, where, for example, a person makes sense of a communication 
by reference to another system, such as when we interpret something 
formally rather than informally). The social system is only possible when 
communication is possible. 

2. The concept of autopoiesis is also a central concept. Autopoietic 
systems operate within an environment and are viewed as open systems 
that reproduce themselves from within. It is possible for external events 
to prompt of initiate internal processes but such external events do 
not determine those processes. There is what Luhmann describes as a 
structural coupling between a system and the environment. 

3. Differentiation of the social structure from the environment — 
autopoietic systems regard the other systems as part of the non-systemic 
environment. Autopoiesis is essential for the unity of the social system. 


There are differences between Luhmann’s view of the social system and that of 
Parsons. First, for Luhmann, the social system is more than an analytical tool 
for conducting social analysis. For Luhmann the social system emerges through 
a process of differentiation out of an environment. The social system generates 
its own code that is not found elsewhere within the environment. In Chapter 8 
of Trust and Power (1979) Luhmann explains how codes of communication 
can be generalized and differentiated in terms of functionality so that diverse 
horizons of meaning can be generated and drawn upon by individuals to 
restructure society. It is worth quoting Luhmann at length on this point: 


Symbolically generalized communication media have a necessary system of 
reference: society ... They are concerned with problems relevant to the larger 
society, they regulate combinations which are possible in society at any time 
and at any place. They cannot be restricted and isolated into partial systems, for 
instance in the sense that, say, truth has an exclusive role to play in science or 
that power has an exclusive role to play in politics. There are combinations in 
the context of doubly contingent selectivity which cannot be eliminated from 
the range of possible human interaction ... Thus all communication media, in 
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so far as they can be differentiated at all, are societal institutions; even truth, 
even money and even love are omnipresent, and participating in them, whether 
positively or negatively, is a necessary part of existence ... It is against the 
background of real-world and societal universality that the differentiation of 
power, its augmentation, its functional specification become a problem. This 
differentiation demands the development of new political systems of reference, 
specializing in the formation and manipulation of power ... Differentiating 
out political power by using a power-specific media-code made possible, in 
the course of historical development, the shift from archaic societies to high 
cultures, and since then has become one of those evolutionary achievements 
that cannot be reversed. It completely revolutionized the position of power 
in society. The formation of political power is not only relevant to politics, 
it changes society as a whole. With the formation of special political systems 
able to base themselves on permanently superior physical violence, a certain 
systemization and specification of purpose may be achieved — and thus also 
more complex dependence on decision-making before power can be engaged. 
(Luhmann 1979: 167-168) 


Anthony Giddens 


Anthony Giddens’ theory of structuration was also initially developed as a 
critique of Parsons’ functionalist approach. In Talcott Parsons’ analysis the 
connection between social solidarity, loyalty and trust is attitudinal in nature 
and found in the way in which social systems solve the problem of order via 
integration. It is integration that holds the social system together and prevents 
all-out social conflict. Integration allows agents to look beyond vested interest. 
For Giddens this theoretical interpretation presented by Parsons is problematical. 
In contrast for Giddens the focus should not be on the ‘boundedness’ of social 
systems — rather the problem of order should focus on how social systems 
‘bind’ time and space. The problem of ‘time-space distanciation’ is a concept 
developed by Giddens to explain how time and space are structured in order 
to bond presence and absence. Time-space distanciation is used by Giddens 
to explain how modern societies remain bounded but still have connections 
with earlier phases of development or even pre-modern society. Previous social 
formation will impact on the way in which modern nation states are composed. 

Giddens also echoes the Marxist critique of Parsons suggesting that Parsons 
has a consensual and conservative approach to power relations. Giddens casts 
doubt on the degree of plurality and consensus in Parsons’ analysis, in that 
Parsons is said to undervalue constraint, inequality and conflict. Giddens argues 
that Parsons fails to see that power is always in the form of a hierarchy, in that 
power is exercised over someone. Parsons’ emphasis on power as legitimate 
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and rooted in consensus effectively ignores the fact that underneath ‘consensus’ 
power continues to be based upon disciplinary mechanisms. Giddens looks in 
detail at how New Social Movements engage in various forms of ‘resistance’ 
to power via life politics, but he shares Parsons’ conception of the ways in 
which individuals come to accept social norms. Like Parsons, Giddens stresses 
the importance of how and why individual human agents attempt to avoid 
feelings of ‘meaninglessness’ and ‘dead’ or ‘ontological insecurity’ by involving 
themselves in a ‘discovery of relations of meaning’ (Parsons 1937: 485) to 
provide themselves with a sense of ontological security. What Giddens shares 
with Parsons is recognition of the significance of a shared synthetic narrative 
in maintaining solidarity. 

In many ways Giddens’ ideas and arguments reinterpret some of the central 
themes of Parsons’ thought. Structures, rules and an understanding of self or 
identity built upon a practical and discursive consciousness is found in both of 
their work. Both authors stress the importance of engagement within an open 
public sphere as the way to create active trust and appreciation of the other. 
The conceptual description may differ — there is no mention of a ‘dialogic 
democracy’ in Parsons — and whereas Parsons discusses ‘recognition’ in relation 
to Mead’s ‘generalized other’ and Giddens talks about self-actualization and the 
reflexive project of the self, the content of the argument is similar. Both authors 
look to discussion with the public sphere as the way to break free from the 
constrains of the past and overcome illegitimate domination which negatively 
affects the life chances of individuals. 

There are also similarities between Giddens’ conception of ‘rule’ and 
Parsons’ conception of pattern variable. Giddens identifies the individual agent 
as ‘rule-following’ and people experience the internalization of the rule they 
follow as a structural constraint that shapes or patterns individual practice. In 
Giddens’ understanding the virtual order of differences that individuals use 
and understand as patterns of action are internalized by individuals often 
unknowingly, and independently of their individual consciousness. In his theory 
of structuration, Giddens describes ‘rule’ as a ‘generalisable procedure’ that 
applies in a range of contexts and allows for the ‘methodological continuation of 
an established sequence’; such rules are ‘applied in the enactment/reproduction 
of social practices’ (1984: 21). Such rules tend to come in sets, and by drawing 
upon them agents reproduce social life with such consistency that rules take on 
an objective property. Giddens might want to suggest that the similarity ends 
with the fact that for Parsons and other functionalists structures are external to 
the individual, however such an argument can only be sustained by ignoring the 
significance of ‘evaluation’ in the role performance of the agent for Parsons. 
People reflect upon the roles that they perform, and evaluate their performance 
and that of others in any situation. For the individual to ‘evaluate’ in Parsons’ 
work is a very similar process to the individual been reflexive in Giddens’ work 
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— the end result of both is to enhance a person’s opportunities to fulfil their 
desires. To have a collection of chosen social roles in Parsons’ work has the 
same meaning and significance as to have a life narrative in Giddens’ work 
— both are used to authenticate ourselves as a self. There is then in Parsons 
an unstated distinction, that Giddens makes explicit in his work, between the 
action frame of reference as the ‘situated activities of individual human agents’ 
and ‘structure’ as having a virtual existence, existing outside of time and place. 


Conclusions 


The ‘new and ‘radical’ developments in social analysis from the 1960s onwards 
often took their starting point from a demonizing of Parsons and his work. 
There is an often repeated critique that Parsons undervalued the role of the 
human agent, had no adequate conception of social change, that he was 
politically conservative and an apologist for the worst excesses of oppression 
and inequality within modern capitalist societies. If the authors of these so- 
called new and radical forms of social analysis had read Parsons more closely, 
in particular how he conceptualized the relation between agency and structure 
and how the actions of individual human agents come to form a moral order 
that exercises a constraint upon behaviour, there may have been a truly new and 
significant contribution to our understanding of how society is possible. 
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Conclusion 
What was the Parsons 
Project About? 


Parsons on Value Commitment 


Parsons’ values stressed a form of democratic individualism. He argued not for 
a form of socialism that stressed material equality but for one that had a set of 
social democratic values that had much in common with a form of Christianity 
that encouraged people to demonstrate their spiritual qualities in a secular world. 
As modernity progressed a process of secularization increasingly removed the 
role of God in the lives of many people. Parsons’ sociology recognized this 
development but was still based upon the assumption that people should be 
treated as if they had a soul and as such all people were equal in the eyes of 
God and should not be restricted in their opportunities to conduct a life that 
allowed them to demonstrate their spiritual qualities. Parsons’ approach to 
explanation building, which as we saw in the first chapter he called ‘analytical 
realism’, emphasized the principle that the other should be treated as a person 
not a ¢hing, that we should respect the dignity of the other and respect their 
autonomy. Michael Weinstein argues that Talcott Parsons’ political thought is 
derived from his conception of a ‘public morality’ but this has the weakness of 
‘excluding many significant value experiences such as creativity and harmony’ 
(1972: 153). Spates (1983) suggests that Parsons’ work on the sociology of 
values was very influential in the 1950s and early 1960s. Parsons was responsible 
for raising the status of value analysis in sociology although his theory was 
in the last analysis flawed, argues Spates, in that it lacked empirical support, 
imposed predetermined categories on reality and was formulated with such a 
high degree of abstraction that it was unresearchable. However, as has been 
argued above, Weinstein and Spates can only make such claims if we ignore 
what Parsons has to say about the unit act and the ability of the individual 
human agent to create binding obligations upon themselves. 

Geoffrey Hawthorn argues that for Parsons society was possible because 
individuals had a voluntary adherence to a set of common values and a 
corresponding set of rules to guide practice, although Parsons was not wholly 
sure if the voluntary adherence to common values was ‘rational’: ‘Sometimes 
individuals associate because they have an interest in doing so, at others because 
they feel like it, and at others they feel morally obliged to’ (Hawthorn 1976: 13). 


TALCOTT PARSONS 


Parsons was unsure about the role of rationality in the actions of individuals 
because of the contradictions in the contributions of Weber, Durkheim and 
Pareto which Parsons attempted to synthesize. Hawthorn also suggests that in 
The Social System (1951) Parsons sidesteps the interesting question of what sort 
of changes cause what sort of adjustments with what sort of results. Parsons 
merely used the word ‘imperative’ rather than ‘function’, but systematic stability 
remained unexplained in Parsons’ work. 

Interesting though this argument may be it is based upon the assumption 
that Parsons had no conception of human agency. Specific individual people do 
have different motives and intentions at different times. We should then not be 
surprised that people might associate at one time because they have an interest 
in doing so, while at another their motivation is because they feel like it, and at 
another time again they feel morally obligated to act in a specific way. That is 
the essence of personhood in Parsons’ analysis. 

Harold Garfinkel (2006) also suggested that Parsons undervalued human 
agency and because Parsons had no explanation of how agency had an 
active role in the formation and maintenance of an ongoing social order out 
of the actions of everyday life, Parsons had to assume that the social order 
was given. In contrast to this view, and in a similar fashion to Garfinkel and 
other ethnomethodologists, Parsons also viewed the social order as a product 
of the situated activities of human agents — rule-like values emerged through 
the processes of sociation. The ‘rules’ by which people lived their lives were 
the product of normative integration within the social system and such rules 
like elements of integration had to be both recognized at a symbolic level and 
viewed as legitimate before they were used by the agents to inform or guide 
their actions. In contrast to the views of Weinstein, Garfinkel and many other 
critics, in Parsons’ work there is a clear attempt to discover how and why the 
shared understandings that individual human agents hold come to be seen as 
obliging on them, even when there is a personal inconvenience in doing so: 


A moral rule is not moral unless it is accepted as obligatory, unless the attitude 
towards it is quite different from expediency. But at the same time it is also not 
truly moral unless obedience to it is held to be desirable, unless the individual’s 
happiness and self-fulfilment are bound up with it. Only the combination of 


these two elements gives a complete account of the nature of morality. (Parsons 
1937: 387) 


In The Structure of Social Action (1937), Parsons presented a philosophical critique 
of utilitarianism in the course of which he developed a sociological explanation 
of why humans inevitably involve themselves in collective rule-following. A 
central theme in Parsons’ social analysis from 1937 onwards was the rejection of 
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rational utilitarian individualism. People are not motivated solely by economic 
self-interest. 

Parsons’ work highlights the important role that values play in social 
activities. A value for Parsons is a form of moral belief that individuals draw 
upon as their rationale for action. Moral beliefs are then normative agreements 
in social life and are central to ‘the structure of social action’. Taking his starting 
point from Clyde Kluckhohn’s definition in his contribution to Toward a General 
Theory of Action — ‘A value is a conception, explicit or implicit, distinctive of 
an individual or characteristic of a group, of the desirable which influences 
the selection from available modes, means, and ends of action’ (1951: 395) — 
Parsons also viewed values as cultural, in that values were ideas, rather than 
objects — what Kluckhohn described as ‘conceptions of the desirable’ (1951: 
395) that motivated people’s decisions to act in one way rather than another. 

In their contribution to Toward a General Theory of Action, Parsons and Shils 
(1951: 165) maintained that social life was only possible because of the existence 
of common values. Values were linked into systems of value orientations which 
had a central role to play in shaping a person’s loyalty or commitment to groups 
within the social system and the social system as a whole. The value orientation 
choices were themselves structured in that they guided practice by giving 
meaning to situations that human agents found themselves in. Such guidance 
was experienced by the individual human agent as having a rule-like quality. 
According to Parsons and Shils, the ‘rules, if followed in such a situation of 
full institutionalization, will lead to perfectly articulated, conflictless action on 
the part of the several actors. These rules possess their harmonious character 
by virtue of their derivation, by deliberation and less conscious processes, from 
common value-orientations which are the same for all members of the ... 
collectivity’ (1951: 194). 

Although value consensus was difficult because of diverse views and 
opinions on the basis of class interests, gender, race and other interests, 
underpinning Parsons’ perspective was the view that although conflict did exist 
there was within liberal modernity a deeper set of civic virtues that allowed 
people to maintain solidarity based upon the value of democratic universalism 
and held together by inclusive citizenship rights. This solidarity was maintained 
in spite of economic conflicts or the existence of economic inequality within 
liberal modernity. Parsons was deeply contemptuous of totalitarianism. Parsons 
regarded this liberal-republican-democratic universalism as lacking in both 
Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union, and for Parsons it was this lack of 
liberal-democratic pluralism that makes totalitarian regimes unstable in the 
final analysis. 

Parsons was hostile to all forms of totalitarian dictatorship and underpinning 
his sociology is the idea the democracy and inclusion should dominate the public 
sphere. As such his sociology should be seen as a rejection of both Nazism and 
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Stalinism and a celebration of a public sphere in which people come together to 
construct meaning rooted in the personal responsibility and moral causation that 
underpins a legitimate society. Parsons was fully aware that many of the values 
and opinions shared by members of the community were not inclusive but 
could be changed by active engagement within the public sphere. Parsons was 
also fully aware of the significance of Myrdal’s (1944) work on conflict between 
many black and white Americans. Parsons understood Myrdal’s argument that 
there was a disparity between the ‘American creed’, which emphasized equality 
and freedom for all, and individuals’ more personal and concealed valuations, 
which allowed them to justify their personal separation from the creed. Such 
value agreements were not mere epiphenomena for Parsons: 


a very large sector of common Western liberal socio-political values were 
repudiated by the Communist movement, especially in its Stalinist phase. The 
values of free speech, orderly procedure in reaching collective decisions, and 
many other aspects of ‘civil liberties’ have downgraded. Indeed, for the elite 
‘cadres’ most of the values concerning the private life of the individual have 
been sacrificed. (1968: 157) 


The public sphere within liberal modernity provides individuals with a space to 
explore value positions and allows a convergence between personal values and 
group values. Individual human agents are both practical and knowledgeable; 
such knowledgeability is at the basis of Parsons’ action frame of reference 
and allows people to construct a social order out of the material of everyday 
situations. Not all people see their relationships with others as opportunities 
for economic advancement. People within the professions, for example, are 
expected to be motivated by an ethical code of service and this introduces a 
new understanding of personal responsibility within the moral life. Parsons 
described these common values as ‘binding commitments’ for participants which 
are ‘crucial for stable legitimate orders and institutions ... and also for customs 
and usages’ (1976: 362). Values are inseparable from social action in Parsons’ 
work. Parsons’ contribution to social theory is based upon the assumption that 
social and political phenomena are interconnected in a number of complex 
ways and Parsons was motivated by an attempt to identify and enhance these 
values that he believed were needed for inclusive political activity or collective 
political practice, that would enrich the societal community and as such enrich 
the human experience. Political leadership should reflect the intrinsic values of 
the people that make up the societal community. Such normative orientation, 
Parsons and Shils explain, concerns ‘relationships with alters which ego engages 
in, not primarily for their own sake, but for the sake of goals other than 
the immediate and direct gratification experienced in contact with the object’ 
(1951: 209). 
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Underpinning Parsons’ work are a number of assumptions more often 
associated with interactionist or phenomenological approaches in that Parsons 
prioritizes collectively meaningful social action. This view is not widely accepted 
because there is confusion over the status of the ‘unit act’ in Parsons’ work. It has 
become accepted that individuals lack any autonomy or agency within Parsons’ 
work, but a reading of Parsons does demonstrate that individual human agents 
choose the content and direction of the unit act; the unit act is not a product of 
the social system determining that individuals behave in a given way. 

The clearest statement on value commitment was provided by Parson in 
a paper he published in 1968. The public sphere within liberal modernity is 
underpinned by a set of value commitments identified by Parsons asa ‘generalized 
symbolic medium on interchange in the processes of social interaction 
(1968: 135). Such value commitments are established through non-value 
factors such as moral freedom and establish the ‘moral obligations’ of individuals 
within a system of social interaction. Such moral obligations are not zero-sum 
in nature in that they can be established and developed as the people within a 
moral community choose to expand them. The relevance to social systems of 
value commitments is that they come to underpin concrete social processes and 
are regarded by Parsons as a structural component of social systems. Parsons 
does not a make a distinction between ‘attitudes’ that people hold as personal 
to them and ‘values’ as something that people are orientated towards. Rather, 
values form a pattern of conceptions regarded as desirable within the culture, 
and as such they operate as ‘mechanisms’ that regulate the personality of the 
individual and allow the individual to evaluate: 


acting human individuals — evaluate the social system in which they themselves 
partake, ie., take such a system as objects to them. The values which come to 
be constitutive of the structure of a societal system are, then, the conceptions 
of the desirable type of society held by the members of the society. (Parsons 
1968: 136) 


In his discussion of how values are generated within the social system, Parsons 
explains that the value system comes in the first instance from the individual 
human agents and provides a pattern that defines the direction in which 
individuals would like the social system to go. New consensus is recurrently 
needed within the social system, argues Parsons, because new situations 
repeatedly create effects which are typically to a certain extent divisive. Value 
commitments ate viewed by Parsons as a ‘generalised medium of social 
interchange in the same class with money, power and influence’ (1968: 141). 
Any moral code has to have moral authority for people to observe it. As 
a symbolic medium the value system does not have value in itself; like money 
the value system only has value in use. It activates obligations or provides 
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inducement by persuasion in relation to compliance with collective decisions 
that have a benefit in relation to maintaining solidarity and as such have the feel 
of being morally binding. Moral obligations rest at the level of the individual 
human agent, who has the freedom to decide if such an obligation suggested by 
alter (the other) has any legitimacy, or if the suggested obligation is a personal 
moral stance that cannot and should not be generalized to other people. A 
moral stance can only be generalized to other people if that stance provides a 
more effective definition of the situation than the obligation currently in place. 
In the first instance negative sanctions for not observing an obligation that 
is seen to be entrenched in the definition of the situation are internal to the 
individual human agent. And it is at this individual level that moral obligations 
are activated. 

If an attempt to redefine the situation is so deviant that it cannot generate 
sufficient evaluative support it will be ignored and disappear through lack of 
use. Some attempts to redefine the situation are absorbed. However, some 
attempts to redefine the situation exacerbate existing divisions, such ‘lines 
of division are often closely related to pre-existing, underlying structural and 
cultural differences’ (Parsons 1968: 158). In this respect Parsons identifies the 
class conflict between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat that Marx recognized. 
In most respects, such as religious differences, it is possible for different views 
and opinions to co-exist, so the United States is characterized by Parsons as a 
‘religiously pluralistic society’ with ‘a moral basis of consensus on fundamental 
societal value-commitments combined with a broad pluralism at the strictly 
religious level’ (1968: 159). 

One central value orientation that Parsons identified is the inclusiveness of 
the individual within the national societal community, in which individuals are 
‘systematically interrelated within a single value-orientated subsystem’ (1968: 
152). Individuals’ involvement with such a value association is instrumental in 
‘defining the situation’ for ‘implementative action’. 

The Structure of Social Action, in particular, remains useful and relevant for 
contemporary social theory today because Parsons addresses the relationship 
between agency and structure and proposes an interesting account of how 
moral obligations emerge from the active choices of individual human agents. 
As Roland Robertson has suggested: 


the challenge is to do the work which Parsons began. This must mean that 
Parsons’ work has to be critically elaborated ... extended and refined analytically 
and used with respect to empirical and historic problems. (1982: 284) 


Talcott Parsons made his most significant contributions to social theory when 
modern liberal capitalism was facing an uncertain future; as a form of social 
formation liberal modernity faced threats from both Stalinism and National 
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Socialism. Although liberal modernity was not perfect Parsons’ opinion was 
that a robust and durable public sphere could provide individuals with the 
opportunity to share their concerns and change society for the benefit of the 
people who lived within it. All people have agency; all people have thoughts, 
feelings and desires and should be in a position to influence the definition of 
the situation. Parsons viewed his sociological writings as a contribution to 
the public sphere by making social life more inclusive. Many of his ideas and 
arguments in relation to agency and structure, the formation of moral codes 
and constraint, the formation of self and identity have subsequently been 
reinvented and represented as new and important. Social analysis would benefit 
from revisiting Parsons’ work but this time with an open mind. 
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Methodological Appendix 
The Lives of Others: Biography as a 
Form of Data Collection 


Hermione Lee explains: ‘Biography is never just the personal story of one life. 
It always has political and social implications’ (2009: 63). 

This book is an ‘evaluation’ of the work of Talcott Parsons in relation to the 
social, political and economic citcumstances in which he found himself. The 
term ‘biography’ appeared at some point in the late seventeenth century. The 
Oxford Enghsh Dictionary claims the word was first used in English by Dryden 
in Life of Plutarch (1683), however Ian Donaldson (2002) argues that the word 
‘biography’ can be found in The Life of Thomas Fuller (1661). Whatever the 
origins of the biography the format has remained popular among a wide range 
of readers up to the present day, although most biographies are now written for 
entertainment. 

Stanley Fish (1999) accepts that biographies are very popular but he rarely 
reads them. In ‘Just Published: Minutiae Without Meaning, a Critique of 
Biography and Biographical Narrative’ (1999), Fish explains that biographers 
claim to look for cause and effect in the life narrative of their subjects and 
attempt to distance themselves from contingency or looking at a life as a series 
of unforeseen events. Biographers have a tendency to speculate about the links 
between the individual and wider historical events by attempting to collect 
details of a person’s life in the hope that some pattern or structure to that life 
will spontaneously present itself. Fish questions the value of the biography and 
points out there are problems and issues in relation to methods of data collection 
and data analysis in the construction and writing of biography, notably issues 
in relation to interpretation and the construction of meaning within the life 
narrative. Biographies often lack master narrative models that provide structure 
to the understanding of a life and as such fail to provide a convincing account of 
why events unfold in the way that they do within a life. For Fish such biographies 
often become a ‘spiral sprawl of unconvincing speculation’ in which the author 
writes about themselves rather than the subject. The exceptions to this are 
the lives of celebrities whose life events are often dominated by contingency 
and accident such as the accident of ‘the discovery’ or the accident of a life 
cut short in its prime. Of course, the autobiography is necessarily authentic 
without effort because “You cannot fault the author of an autobiography for 
failing to be objective, or for substituting his story for the story of his subject’ 
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(Fish 1999: 9). The performance as described in the autobiography, including 
the twists of fate and the significance of unforeseen events, is part and parcel 
of the individual personality, and as such not a distraction or deviation from 
the description of a life but an extension of the life narrative itself. In contrast, 
biographers can only be inauthentic, as they can only get it wrong, or lie, or 
substitute their own story for the life narrative of their subject. 

A good example of a biography in which the author writes about themselves 
rather than the subject is provided by Elizabeth Custer’s biographical accounts 
of her husband’s life. General George Armstrong Custer died at the Battle 
of the Little Bighorn in 1876 yet Elizabeth Custer lived for another 57 years 
as a widow. However, according to Shirley A. Leckie (2004) the death of her 
husband and the recreation of his life through her books gave Elizabeth Custer a 
second life. In her books ‘Boots and Saddles’; or, Life in Dakota Territory with General 
Custer (1885), Tenting on the Plains; or, General Custer in Kansas and Texas (1887) and 
Following the Guidon (1890) she rehabilitated or reinvented her imperfect husband 
into a considerate comrade and model soldier. Her version of her husband’s life 
was accepted by Custer’s fellow citizens because they needed a martyr rather 
than a disgraced or discredited soldier, as this allowed White Americans to deal 
more easily with the moral problems of forcing Native Americans from the land. 

Leckie also suggests that Elizabeth Custer was unhappy that she never bore 
children, but gained pleasure from making her husband into a hero for boys: 


the George Armstrong Custer that Elizabeth Custer resurrected in her books 
was closer to her desired ideal than the actual man. Consequently, by exploiting 
public sympathy and the predominant gender roles that made challenging her 
veracity an unchivalrous act, she reaped the benefits of being the widow of a 
hero and basked in the reflected glory she worked so hard to maintain. (2004: 21) 


Biography can also play a significant role in countering the personal myths that 
individuals engage in when reflecting upon their life. In terms of autobiography, 
Garry Wills in Reagan’ America evaluated President Ronald Reagan’s life by 
comparing the factual information with the often inaccurate interpretations 
provided by Reagan in the autobiography Where’ the Rest of Me? (1965). Wills 
also investigated the wider historical context in an effort to undermine Reagan’s 
personal mythology. 

Biography is more than simply an interpretation of a person’s life. If the social 
researcher draws upon relevant methodologies, is sensitive to the problems of 
conceptualization, interprets all available primary sources in creative ways and 
attempts to identify the links between agency and structure, the life stories, 
either the biography or autobiography, can provide a methodological approach 
to understanding important historical issues by investigating the impact of 
events on the life chances of individual people. The approach involves looking 
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at the world from the perspective of that other person but at the same time 
attempting to interpret the person’s life story within a framework of known 
sets of social connections and known sets of contacts, adopting the attitude 
of the critical observer in an effort to accomplish a balance between personal 
empathy and critical detachment, in order to investigate the subject’s role within 
the larger cultural and historical context. This approach was the one adopted in 
this intellectual biography of Parsons. 

Carolyn Barros (1998) explains that autobiographies are narratives that 
manifest values, beliefs and attitudes of the culture in which they are written 
— they can conform to the culture or speak against the culture. Barros looks 
at autobiography as a ‘narrative of transformation’, which involves someone 
telling another person that ‘something happened to me’ — and that ‘something’ 
is worth telling. Barros argues that autobiography is ‘rhetorically constituted’, 
meaning that autobiography is based upon rhetorical perspectives that 
constitute transformation. Her argument is based upon three key concepts or 
rhetorical devices: persona, figura and dynamis, and in this book there is an 
attempt to make use of the reasoning deployed by Barros to make sense of 
autobiography and apply this reasoning to explain something about the life 
and work of Talcott Parsons, rather than an autobiography. Persona is the 
subject of action, the central character, agent or the self of the autobiography. 
However, the self of the autobiography is a representation of a person, it is 
a constructed persona, not the real person. The persona is better viewed as 
a social role or a character played by an agent. Figura is the mode or type of 
transformation experienced by the individual. It describes the ‘something’ 
that happened to the person. Dynamis is the motive force or power to which 
the inscribed persona attributes the change, the ‘what’ that changed the ‘me’. 
Dynamis has much in common with the Parsonian conception of ‘mechanism’ 
in that both concepts attempt to identify and elaborate the motive force to 
which the persona of autobiography attributes the transformation. Viewed by 
Barros as a motive force for transformation, dynamis assumes a time shift as it 
drives the autobiographical narrative from beginning to conclusion. 

Historical events are not simply the product of abstract social forces but 
are created by the situated activities of individual human agents, sometimes 
on the basis of seen consequences and sometimes on the basis of unforeseen 
consequences. Biography allows us to come to an understanding of the degree 
to which history shapes and fashions individuals and the degree to which history 
is itself influenced by actions of individuals. As Lloyd E. Ambrosius explains: 


At crucial times in their lives, individuals define or redefine themselves when 


circumstances force them to make difficult choices or when they remain unable 
to extricate themselves from their past. (2004: 6) 
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Out of What Materials is a ‘Life’ Constituted? 


For over twenty years there has been academic attention given to the relationship 
between agency and structure, the processes of individualization, self-formation 
and identity — all concepts and ideas that link the life narrative of the individual 
with wider processes of structure and social formation. Many authors, taking 
their starting point from Foucault or Deleuze, view individuality as something 
which itself is fashioned out of collectives of power and other relationships. 
Individual people find themselves in given circumstances with their own distinct 
concept of self. Individuals through their own use of agency can draw upon 
and refashion elements and resources from the world external to them to create 
a sense of self that they feel most comfortable with. For Deleuze the world 
outside of our subjective self is not completely separate from us; our subjective 
self is constituted from a range of elements, ideas and resources that are folded 
into what we understand to be our subjective being. For Deleuze ‘folding’ is 
about the construction of our intimate subjectivity. The fold is a covering or 
barrier for our interior or intimate subjectivity that is composed of elements 
from outside of our interior or intimate subjectivity. The inside then becomes 
an operation of the outside. Elements of the outside world are folded into 
our sense of self in order for us to make sense of ourselves as a self. These 
processes of folding and re-folding take place on an immanent plane in which 
distinctive selves emerge. 

In other words, Deleuze rejects the view that the individual is a unified 
subject with a fixed core of being, For Deleuze the self is not a unitary 
subject that experiences and perceives, rather the self is assembled through an 
open-ended process of becoming, Deleuze’s concept of the fold (1993) is 
derived from Foucault and is concerned with the ontological processes involved 
in self-actualization and the construction of subjectivities. The trajectory of 
out lives and the path of our becoming may well be a product of our agency, 
however there are elements of our understanding of the world that are given 
to us in the pre-discursive process of socialization. We ate given a sense of 
belonging that helps us to map out a world that we come to know without 
thinking. Childhood is a policed space in which parents have a significant role to 
play in the shaping of our subjectivity. We can choose to ignore, reject or adapt 
these early elements of our subjectivity, but they are in our heads and need 
to be addressed. The phallic order is one of these imposed elements of our 
subjectivity — imposed by parents and significant others it can be folded as we 
see fit, but it is already present in our subjectivity and needs to be worked upon. 

In their philosophy Deleuze and Guattari argue that our lives are machined, 
rooted in regular, directed and habitual ways of thinking, and behave as shaped 
by the abstract machine of the state. Our lives are transformed through our 
encounters with machines, most notably the abstract machine of the state. The 
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abstract machine includes the state’s preferred way in which we should lead 
out lives as organized bodies, and the abstract machine strongly suggests what 
the state promotes as appropriate ways of living. As we go through life each 
phase of our life is machined and as such life is experienced as a stable and 
progressive set of framed scenes. In the process of becoming it is the abstract 
machine that gives the human agent the feeling that how we lead our lives is 
not unconditional. This is how the state manages the totality of the nation 
state without the continual use of force. However, to be a human we have to 
make ourselves distinctive from what surrounds us, we have to develop distinct 
connections with the forces that surround us. Connections allow a distinct self 
to emerge and to develop self-interest. Deleuze refers to this redefining of 
connections as territorialization. 

From Deleuze we can take the argument that there is an object element to 
the subjective construction of self and identity that the biographer can draw 
upon in order to make sense of a life. Biography and history are complexly but 
inseparably intertwined and the studies of history and biography have become 
inseparable in the field of memory and memorialization. Most people would not 
question that conflicts such as civil war, revolution and genocide can transform 
not only the lives of the people who have lived through these events but the 
biographies and autobiographies of the lives of the people who lived while 
these events were taking place, what Shirley A. Leckie (2004) has described as 
the lives written in their shadows. 

This book is based upon the assumption that human beings are agents on 
the historical stage rather than mere objects pushed about by forces outside of 
their control. The explanatory structure for making sense of the life narrative 
and for providing the link between agency and structure, between the choices 
that a person makes in their life and the circumstances that they find themselves 
in as a consequence, is provided by the Parsonian conception of ‘mechanism’. 
The Parsonian conception of ‘mechanism’ has been developed by Ray Pawson 
within his approach to realistic evaluation and applied to the performance of 
programmes, policies and organizations (Pawson and Tilley 1997). 

When it comes to understanding the link between human agency and social 
process, all people struggle with the usual contextual conditions that they find 
themselves in on a day-by-day basis. History provides the contextual conditions 
that need to exist for a mechanism to come into operation. ‘Mechanisms’ can 
be viewed as appropriate ideas and opportunities within the social and cultural 
conditions that individuals find themselves in. Structures come about and 
processes achieve outcomes because of the effects of human volition or human 
intentionality, in other words because human agents make things happen. 
Individuals have agency, they may sustain or undermine implementation 
decisions, they can choose to follow the accepted ways of behaving within the 
context or they can choose to resist, suggest a change in direction or leave the 
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context. Individuals can do this because they are cognitively skilled and have the 
ability to make use of mechanisms as potential engines for change. Mechanisms 
provide assistance to individuals in identifying different groups and resources 
that may be drawn upon to assist in the different roles to be performed and in 
informing choices to be made over the course of the life narrative: 


Social mechanisms are thus about people’s choices and the capacities they derive 
from group membership ... A mechanism is thus not a variable but an account 
of the make-up, behaviour and interrelationships of those processes which are 
responsible for the regularity. A mechanism is thus a theory — a theory which 
spells out the potential of human resources and reasoning. (Pawson and Tilley 
1997: 66-68) 


In order to understand how people come to make choices the researcher needs 
to have an understanding of what Pawson and Tilley (1997) refer to as the 
‘context’ in which social action takes place; in other words the researcher needs 
to consider the characteristics of all the participants and the institutional, cultural 
and historical surroundings in which social action takes place. For Pawson 
and Tilley (1997) social context includes not only the spatial, geographical 
and institutional location where social action takes place but also the social 
conditions, the prior set of social rules, norms, values and interrelationships 
drawn together in these places which manifest themselves as social ‘regularities’, 
‘associations’, ‘patterns’ and so on that can potentially draw parameters or set 
limits on the ability of the individual to behave as they wish without causing 
conflict within the situation: 


people make history though not in conditions of their own choosing. That is to 
say people are often aware of the patterns and regularities into which their lives 
are shaped, are aware of the choices which channel their activities, and are aware 
too of the broader social forces that limit their opportunities. This awareness 
will result, in some people at least, in a desire to change the pattern. This change 
may of may not happen because the people desiring change may or may not have 
the resources to bring it about, or their efforts may be countermanded by other 
groups with more resources. Further unpredictability is introduced because 
people have imperfect knowledge of the contextual conditions which limit their 
actions and the proposed change mechanism itself may have unanticipated 
consequences. (Pawson and Tilley 1997: 72-73) 


The analysis then starts with the identification of regularity within a historical 
context. ‘Outcomes’ or an ‘outcome pattern’ will be identified that acknowledge 
that a set of mechanisms are present providing capacities, choices and 
opportunities for individuals to behave in given ways. This provides the starting 
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point for explaining the role of the individual in the coming about of the 
outcomes. As Pawson explains: 


Mechanisms explain causal relations by describing the ‘powers’ inherent in 
a system, be those systems substances (like gases and gunpowder) or agents 
(ike examiners or policy-makers) or structures (like bureaucracies or social 
programmes). In all cases it is something about the ‘propensity’ of the system 
that explains the causal regularities. The mechanism explains what it is about the 
system that makes things happen. (Pawson 2006: 23) 


In 2013 Ray Pawson published The Science of Evaluation: A Realist Manifesto, in 
which he gives a much fuller account of the ‘context, mechanism, outcome 
configuration’ and this should be viewed as an attempt to map complexity — 
identify its dimensions, dynamics, systems and subsystems . Pawson explains 
that context, mechanism and output do not present themselves as ‘pre-ordained 
chunks’, rather they take their meaning from their function and role in the 
process of explanation building. 
The context includes: 


The individual players 

Their interrelationships 

The institutional location 

The surrounding infrastructure 


oho 


Pawson understands mechanism to include the way in which the institutional 
resoutces impinge on the stakeholders’ reasoning within the given context. 
But, asks Pawson, what are ‘mechanisms’, ‘contexts’ and ‘outcomes’, and 
importantly how would a researcher identify them, how many of them need to 
be included within a research project and how should the researcher understand 
their balance: 


I can perceive endless b***** mechanisms and contexts in my programme but I 


cannot tell one from the other. (Pawson 2013: xiv) 


For Pawson this is the problem of complexity. Programmes have multiple 
stakeholders with multiple ambitions, diverse histories, customs, rules 
and institutional contexts, and researchers should consider that all of the 
characteristics of all of the participants plus all of its institutional, cultural and 
historical surroundings were part of the programme. 

Pawson (2013) outlines the influences on the development of his 
approach. The concept of ‘generative mechanism’ is derived from Bhaskar 
(1978) who argued that physicists explain the relationships found in gas laws 
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through knowledge of the kinetics of molecular action and biologists explain 
evolutionary change through the mechanism of natural selection. From this 
Pawson suggests that laboratory work attempts to reproduce a set of processes 
that we expect theoretically will give rise to an empirical regularity. Experiments 
are made by designing rather than observing a closed system — the design being 
informed by theory. 

A second influence on Pawson is Archer (1995), who suggests that social 
science should begin with an understanding of how people come to make 
choices. Collective decision making constitutes the underlying mechanism 
that generates all social outcomes. Society is made by, but never under the 
control of, human intentions, in that choices are conditioned by pre-existing 
structures, institutions and opportunities. Society is ina state of permanent self- 
transformation, which Archer names as ‘morphogenesis’; society is patterned 
and re-patterned by wilful action but without conforming to anyone’s wishes. 

From Elster (2007), suggests Pawson, we can take the idea that evaluation 
should be theory driven in that the outcome of any programme lies in the 
everyday reasoning of its stakeholders. The researcher should attempt to capture 
the manner in which most of the participants think — and their basic currency 
is common sense. The starting point is to identify this everyday reasoning and 
then the researcher should build beyond this everyday understanding, Pawson 
gives the following examples: 


‘too many cooks spoil the broth’ ... over-staffed and chaotic work routines may 
lead people inadvertently to duplicate an action ... ‘too many shepherds make 
a poor guard’ ... over-staffing is such that people choose not to act under the 
assumption that someone else has already done the job. (2013: 6-7) 


In other words, work organization is the explanatory mechanism and this is 
rooted in ‘practitioner wisdom’ — all point to outcomes frequently found in 
collective work routines. 

Like Merton, Pawson also suggests that we should engage in middle-range 
theory, producing explanations that: 


are sufficiently abstract to deal with different spheres of social behaviour and 
social structure, so they transcend sheer description. (Merton 1967: 68) 


An example that Pawson gives is of an army private looking for promotion who 
would appear to be behaving very differently from an immigrant assimilating 
values of the native group, or a middle-class person conforming to his view of 
upper middle-class values, or a student abandoning the conservative beliefs of 
her parents in favour of the liberal views of class mates and so on. For Merton 
all these behaviours have a common thread — ‘reference group theory’. People 
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base their own actions on the standards of ‘significant others’. The researcher 
has to identify the relevant ‘in-group’ and ‘out-group’. 

When faced with a puzzling set of observational patterns, researchers need 
to apply their creative imaginations by putting forward a bold set of conjectures 
to explain apparent uniformities. In the same manner as Popper (1992) 
researchers should test the bold conjectures by observation and measurement. 
Some theories explain the patterns and are further tested whereas other theories 
are abandoned. ‘Evidence’, however, does not come in finite chunks offering 
certainty and the task of researcher is to improve and communicate those 
theories. 

Biographers as researchers should take note of the approach developed 
by Campbell (1988) and accept that we need to scavenge for evidence of all 
forms, quantitative and qualitative, outcomes and processes, measurement and 
gossip. However, no matter how high the evidence is piled up, it will not lead 
to objectivity. What counts are the hypotheses that drive us to the data and the 
inferences that are drawn from the data. We need to focus on the quality of 
the reasoning in research reports rather than looking at the quality of the data 
presented. 
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